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Preface 


‘The catalogue and accompanying essays in this volume 
are published in conjunction with the twentieth annual 
‘graduate exhibition, beld atthe David Winton Bell Gall 
ery, Brown University ftom February 28 to March 29, 
1987. Bath the catalogue and exhibition encourage view= 
crs to examine the range of responses t mythological 
iconography in medieval art, The complex transmission 
‘of the pagan gods and heros across chronological and 
‘geographic boundaries is another important theme of the 
show. This is the first loan exhibition of objects from 
American collections to illugrate the variety of pagan 
themes that pervaded the entre history of medieval art, 
in bath the caster and westem empires 

We are, of course, indebted so the masterful Age of 
Spirituality exibition which t-aced this theme to the ev 
nth century. Beyond the seventh century, we must 
acknowledge another debt to Jean Seznec. By echoing the 
title of Jean Seenec's book, Tle Survival ofthe Pagan Cad, 
the present exhibition invites comparison with Semec 
and the Warburg tradition to which he belonged. Like 
Seanec’s book, this exhibition concerns itself with the 
phenomenon of mythological imagery in medieval at 
and examines the larger cultural context of this survival 
‘Bur nearly fifty years have pased since The Survival of the 
Pagan Gods was fist published asthe eleventh volume of 
‘Warburg Instituce Studies. ls the inervening years our 
tanderstanding of mythological references in medieval it- 
erature and art has been amplified and changed. 

In the catalogue introduction, the wider literary, sci- 
‘entific and politcal setting to this medieval mythologyeal 
tradition is traced. The abjecs in the exhibition and the 
‘essays inthe accompanying, catalogue have been arranged 
into four thematic groups, Inthe ist section, Gods, Rul- 
en and Heros, the survival of individual pagan figutes is 
examined. The first ewo essays, by Susan Heuck Allen 
and Annemarie Jordan, explore the survival of Dionysos 
land Hercules in late ancique art, and their subsequent 
revival in later mesieval periods. Notable i the politeal 
motivation for much Dionysiac and Herculear tcono 
graphy, owith rulers casting shemselyes in the guise of 
these cwo divine heroes. Kerry Herman's essay explores 
the mythological sources of the heroes and heroines of 
te medieval romance tradition. Inthe next section, Gal 
dese Transformed, the interest in female mythological 
imagery, introduced by Herman, is explored in greater 
depth, The first essay, by Georgina Borromeo, traces the 
survival of Tyche/Fortana ineo the Middle Ages. while 
Elisa Buono explores the persistence of Aphrodite) Venus 


representations in Early Christan att as a source for 
‘Marian imagery. 

‘The following section, Svence, Medicine and Magi, 
presents the largely non-religious survivals of the gods 
nto the medieval world, Kelly Kamborian traces the 
preservation of pagan gods and heroes in the celestial 
sphere. Garrete Bliss explores the continued use of myth- 
logical hybrids in medieval art, mentioning the centaur, 
siren and harpy, but focusing primarily on the griffin 
Laura Hendrickson demonsteates the continued power of 
‘mythological images in magical amulete and other medi- 
cal objects, The final section, Exorcived Gods, continues 
this theme with Afiri Soeda's essay on the reuse of 
ancient gems in medieval religious settings. 

“Throughout the medieval East and West, reaction to 
the pagan gods was varied. Admiration and rejection 
were but the extremes of possible responses, and these 
reactions often coexisted, The medieval world faced a 
dilemma, Ie had inherited a visual language that was at 
fonce powerfully attrictive and yet contaminated by 
‘pagan use, Propelled by enthusiasm for classical form and 
meaning, protected by indifference and misunderstand 
ing, but often rejected on religions grounds, the pagan 
gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines nonetheless sur 
vived in an astonishing array of medieval contexts 


Sheila Bonde 
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Introduction 


Survival ofthe Gods: Classical Mythology iv Medieval Aris 
an exhibition whose aim isto examine the visual legacy 
‘of classical imagery in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
We have cast our net broadly to encompass works from 
the eastern and western medieval worlds, spanning the 
third through fourteenth centuries, 

‘The comparison and contrast of diverse works, linked 
by shared mythological iconography, has seimulated a 
number of observations and questions, The exhibition 
stands as a reminder of the lively interest in myth that 
persisted throughout the medieval period. In some cases 
the representation of a mythological figure signals 3 con- 
tinuous tradition from the classical past, a other 
Instances it instead participates ina cultural “renaissance.” 
In nearly all of ur examples, the original manner of rep 
resentation, or the significance attached t0 a mythological 
image has been altered in some way to accommodate a 
new medieval interpretation, With exch object in the 
exhibition we have investigated the varied classical 
sources, and have tried r0 account for the medieval sur~ 
vival or revival of each motif 

We have wondered in each case whether the produc- 
tion af mythological work coincides with a period ofl 
craty and cultural renaissance. Most of the mythological 
works inthe exhibition and catalogue fall into one of ewo 
chronological categories: the survival of classical themes 
inate antique art, oF the revival of mythology in the con- 
sciously classicizing atmosphere of the twelfth century. A 
Smaller number of works date from other revival periods 
fof the medieval East and West: the Carolingian 
renovatio, Ottonian revival, or the Macedonian renais- 
sance, among, others. The chronological boundaries of 
mythological revival, however, have yer to be fully 
dlfined. In the absence of other dating evidence, works 
that are classicizing in subject matter or style are 
attributed to a “renaissance” period precisely because of 
their classical elements. The circulanty of this argument 
can be difficule go escape, hut it suggests thar scholarly 
biases may have blinded us toa greater degree of continu 
ity in the use of mythological imagery throughout the 
medieval period. 

The geographic distribution of mythological survival 
and revival ranges across the map of medieval Europe 
and the Mediterranean. a the lace antique East, Constan~ 
tinople and Alexandria emerge asthe primary centers for 
the inspiration and production of mythologizing works: 
‘Constantinaple a the center for usury objects in Ivory, 
silver and gold, and Alexandris as the focus forthe pre 


exvation (if not also the creation) of woven textiles 
Byzantium remained the single most powerful carier of 
mythological chemes into the Middle Ages, but there 
swete notable centers in the West as well. Under Charle- 
magne, of course, northeen France and Germany were 
the leaders in the production of clasiciing manuscripts, 
ivories and architectural monuments. Rosne for Charle- 
magne, a8 for his scessors, was the locus fora political 
ideology that cast the ancient Roman Empire as an 
‘empowering symbal for medieval imperial aspirations 
(sce below). Spain and Sicily joined Rome in the ewelith 
century as centers of classicizing activity. Scientific and 
astronomical texts, imported from the Arab world, were 
‘fen illustrated with mytkological constellations or med 
ical deities. Though not rearesented inthis exhibition and 
catalogue, Anglo-Saxon England was also 2 significant 
region for the production of classicizing herbals and other 
illuminated manuscripts, many of which included myth- 
‘logical representations. Though Renaissance Rly isthe 
obvious Jocus for mythclogical representations in the 
fiftcenth century, the romance tradition of France and 
northern Europe inspited the creation of tapestries, ivo- 
‘es and other objects which portrayed the classical heroes 
and heroines. It is notable chat most of these works, 
though produced im the filtcerth and sesteenth centuries, 
ae still medieval in style and iconographic tradition, 

“The gods survived inte the medieval Cheistian era in 
various guises, cransmitied by literary texts and visual 
images. Though they lost cheir divine status, the pagan 
gods and heroes of clssial mythology continued to be 
invoked as decorative motifs, as celestial and astrological 
figutes, and as historical characters. Classical heroes were 
also regarded in the medieval period asthe progenitors of 
ancestral lineage. Geoffier of Monmouth, for example, 
proposed 4 Trojan ancestry for the kings of Britain, fol 
lowing the imperial Roman tradition which claimed 
‘Aeneas as their founder. The Franks similarly traced their 
descent from the Trojan Francus, the Prolemies saw 
themselves a the successo:s co Dionysos, and several ate 
antique emperors adopted the name and legendary 
lineage of Hercules, Mytiological narratives were also 
regarded as having a hidden spiritual or moral 
significance. ‘Though this allegorical reading was by no 
‘means universally embraced, it provided a convenient 
sanction for the preservation, study and reproduction of 
‘many classical texts and images. 


‘THE SURVIVAL OF CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY IN 
‘THE LITERARY TRADITION 

“The survival of mythological themes into the Middle 
‘Ages was in large. pare dependent upon Christan 
aritudes toward their pagan literary heritage. Practical 
Considerations such asthe availability of original sources, 
the relative accuracy with which classical texts were cop 
ied, and the relative zeal of copyists, however, also 
played an important role, The revival of secular Latin lit- 
erature which took place in the fourth century forms a 
Convenient starting point, asthe literary tastes of fourth 
century Roman aristocrats dictated which texts were t0 
be copied from fragile papyrus roll to the more durable 
parchment codex. These patrons have in the past been 
scen as pagans participating in a religious evival in the 
face of Chistian intolerance. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, for the nature of religious belie ~ pagan or Chris- 
tian ~ ofthese literary patrons.’ Further, the texts them 
selves were actualy less traditional and pagan than those 
popular during the earlier archaizing movement of the 
Second anu thied centuries A.D. By the first cennary 
A.D. che pagan gods had become abstract per- 
Ssonifications in Latin literature These clsscizing texts, 
With their personified gods and heroes, were the ones 
ost frequently copied into codex form. By the fourth 
century, the “classical” erature that was available to 
later medieval scholars had toa large extent already been 
transformed into allegorized versions of pagan gods and 
‘mythological themes. The Christan intelligentsia of Tate 
sntiguity no doubt chose their classical erature for good 
reason: these abstract deities were less ofa direct threat t0 
the Christian church than the posent Olympian gous of 
the sill extant pagan eults, By 381, paganism had become 
punishable as political offense againse the state,” an indi- 
‘ation that active pagan cults were sil ro be found. The 
ppopulanty of the poet Claudian at the court of Milan, 
however, tellus ea his content, though pagan, was not 
troublesome to the Chistian elite." Ithad been neuteal- 
ized through the use of personification 

‘Another indication that Faely. Christian censorship 
contributed tothe survival ofthe Greck gous as mere per~ 
Sonifiations can be scen in the writings of Early Chris= 
Tian philosophers, From about 150-200 A.D. the Early 
Chistian fathers themselves had incorporated pagan 
texts into their wotings with an eye co refuting their 
validity, They used Greek thetorical devices to aid chem 
in undercutting the weakness of the Greek religion 
Using, terms te describe the cult of Christianity which 
would have been fimiliar to their pagan contemporaries, 
they sought eo have the Romans sce it as another ~ 
superior ~ philosophical school.” Clement, for example, 
{quotes the language of the pagan rituals," and Tertullian 
describes Christianity a a cllegium.’ Christian apologists 
appealed to the romance which Eulemerus had writen in 
the eatly thied century B.C." Central 19 Euhemerus's 
work was the theory that “the gods had been reeruited 


from the ranks of mortal men."" In the age of Hellenistic 
ruler cults and divinized Roman emperors, this suppasi- 
tion was attractive and believable. The Early Christian 
fathers seized on Euhemerus’ work asa way of communi 
cating the folly of che old religion, A great deal of 
mythology, then, was kept alive as damning evidence in 
the case against paganism. 

By the fourth century, Christian writers were becom 
jing more tolerant of pagan texts and mythological 
themes, pethaps because of the new stability of the Chris= 
tian religion. Ache boginning of the century, we find the 
caste bishop Methodius (d. c, 311) equating Christ 
with Homer's Bellerophon in a treatise on chastity. He 
interweaves quotations from the iad which refer to the 
(Chimera and her slayer Bellerophon, with his own verses 
‘on Christ and the dragon of Revelations. In this instance, 
pagan mythology was co-opted by the Church in order 
to render more potent the image of Christin victory over 
evil." The Cappadocian father Gregory af Navianzus (4 
390) included lengthy aecounts of the pagan myths and 
mysteries in his homilies. While he makes reference £0 
these myths in order to point up where the Christian 
mysteries differ, his descripions well exceed their Func 
tion as examples of demon worship. These homilies, 
moreover, were widely read, translated, and in some 
cases, illustrated, providing another example of a Chris- 
‘dan setting in which mythological subjects were permit~ 
ted." 

Tr war not a 


the Gh and sieth centities with the 
writings of such authors as Prudentius (ca, 348-410) and 
Bocthius (ca. 480-524) that classical erature and 
mythology. were truly incorporated into’ Christian 
thought.” Prudentius in his Paychomavhia created 4 mor= 
alized poem using personified beings to represent the 
Cheistian virwes and vices, As the Barly Christian 
Fathers and Apologists had “humanized” the mythologi- 
cal gods, especially through Euhemerism, they similarly 
created 2 system of allegorization for pagan per 
sonifications which allowed their absorption into Chris- 
tian doctrine, By allowing a tradition of personification 
to survive, the Middle Ages sanctioned the continuity of 
‘pagan inytholoy- The characterization ofthe virtues and 
vices followed the Pauline injunction that "the Christian 
must arm himself with spiritual weapons in order to face 
successfilly the forces of evil” (Ephes, VI, ff), Pruden- 
‘ius describes the confrontation of the two armies of the 
virtues and vices. In the manner of epic poetry, champi- 
fons step from the ranks, challenging one another to 
‘engage in single combat. When Fuith overthrows Idola- 
try, she proudly places 3 foot on the head of the subju- 
gated vice, Chastity overturns the rorch of Lust and slays 
her opponent with a sword. Pasience then Fights Anger, 
while Pride (Superbia) falls into the trap of Dishonesty 
and is overcome by Humility, Sé 

is personified as Venus riding in her cart, which is over= 
tured by Temperance, The final conflicts arise betwen 


‘Avarice, who gathers the gold dropped by Lusuria, and 
Ratio, who with the aid of Beneticionce bring the bute 
ww a dose. Concord is struck by an arrow from Discord 
or Heresy, and the batle rages one final time ending with 
Fath piecing Discord’ tongue. The victorious Virues 
then celebrate by easing temple similar to che new Jeu 
sslem in the Apocalypse.” 

Katzenellenbogen has demonstrated tha the ist llus- 
trations of the Paychomudis were based on classial 
sources. Prototypes for the vivid batle descriptions of 
Pradentus were found in the Roman battle scenes of tix 
uumphal arches and columns." Mstations ofthe Virtes 
anid Vices trom the eleventh century and later, however. 
depict the personifiations in contemporary. costume 
Somte of the scenes hegin to resemble courtly tourna 
rents beween the Virtues and Vices, rather than clasial 
batde scenes. A shiteenth-century version depicts the 
Virtues a6 nuns and the Vices a townswomen. The ican- 
‘ography of the Virtues and Viees was gradually reduced 
twa symbol paring of opposed figures, either the per- 
sonication ofthe corresponding Vira and Vie, o¢ hi 
torial figures of virtuous and sinful figures. Symbol 
seributes, costumes, and even animals were ascribed 0 
virtues as identifying characteristics im the same way the 
they were associated with the gods of classical mythol- 
ogy. ‘The he-goat, for example, was linked to Lusuria in 
the same way thi it had been associated with Venus 

‘Othe late antique authors popular inthe Middle Ages 
wed the clase device of personification favored by 
Prudentus, tn his Consolation of Philsepiy, Bocthivs 
cited an allegorized version of the myth of Orpheas and 
uridice to cary the warning that man must urn ayay 
from what i false to that whichis ue inorder co com- 
plete an ascent to God. Boethius also turned to Odysseus 
Sind Hereles as examples of morals who through their 
heroic feats overcame adversity and reached spiritual 
teuth 

From the Inter sixth century onward, 2 succession of 
barbarian invasions in the’ Latin West, and the 
iconoclastic controversy inthe Fast, contributed to the 
instability ofthe three main sources of literary and artiste 
patronage: the Church, the State, and an educated and 
‘wealthy elite, This intereuption in patronage seems 10 
tave signalled a demise in mythological commissions 
“The eighth century, however, saw the rise ofthe Carolin 
gin empire which provided, once agin, the necessary 
institutional support and. stability to allow for the 
flourishing of che ars.” Ie is elling dhat the notion of 
empire that the Carolingian patrons emulated and that 
Sc, in tur, were commissioned to rereate, was that 
Of the fourti-century Christian empire. Chuirlemagne 
Sn his court turned to classical and Late antique txts a8 
Suthorites for everything fom prose style and liter 
Torms to liturgical ites and legal procedures, 

"The Macedonian Renaissance, a period of cultural re 
val which took place in Byzantium daring che ninch and 


tenth centuries, proved to be especially sympathetic to 
the survival of secular classical texts. Under Theophilus 
(829-82) and Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus 
(913-959), especially, the emperors patronized seculae I 
rary and artistic commissions, Not only did mathemac- 
des and science once again figure largely in the official 
school curriculum, but the copying of scientific manu- 
scripes became a sanctioned and even desirable activity i 
the eyes of the educational system." 

With the eleventh-centary rise of monasticism in the 
Latin West, the re-establishment of formal education, 
sponsored now by the Church, also give rise (9 a need 
for mote texts. One of the goals ofthe revived notion of 
a liberal education was the reinsttution of classical Latin 
‘Ancient texts again became the models for prose styl. It 
is perhaps for this reason that less of an emphasis was 
pliced on the orthodoxy of content. Throughout this 
period, writers husied themselves with compiling ency- 
‘lopedias of “classical” hterature. Figuring largely among 
these compendia svete matical treatises intended to be 
used in che field by lay physicians as well asin the monas- 
tic schools as textbooks. Encyclopedias of scientific and. 
astronomical information were also compiled inthe same 
Secular spinit, Here again, though, the contents of the 
encyclopedias were limited hy what texts were in ft 
avallable 

“This situation changed radically in the twelfth century 
with the influx of scientific texts from the Arab world. 
Many clasical text that had been lost to the West duting 
these centuries were reirtroduced in Arabic versions, 
along with purely Arabic sdvances iy technology and sc 
fence. The iconography used in twelfth-century illumi 
nated manuscripts was affected both by the new Arabic 
‘models and by the Arabican‘luenced classical prototypes 
fund in these imports. Thus, even in eases of direct su 


vival from classical sources, a6 in asttonomical treatises 
containing images ofthe pagan gods as constellations, the 
gods most often persisted 9 an uncassical form, Another 
factor which prevented the iconographic continuity of 
mythological themes into later medieval manuscripts was 
the tendency on the part of the illustrator (0 try 10 make 
sense of the earlier prototypes by “updating” the gods 
Because the notion of a pgan god was virtually ineom- 
prehensible in a now chorcughly Christian world, the ar 
Ise often clothed the figueein medieval yarb and identified 
the god as an author or philospher by adding a book or 
by changing the pose aightly. This is clear in cat. no, 56 
where Ascelepius ss tamed into a medieval teacher oF 
doctor. Divine figures were thus hamanized and 
rendered more accessible 0 medieval audiences, 
Discontinuity in the transmission af classical mytho- 
logical mages in the iterary eradition manifested itsl€ in 
two ways, First, it instances where there was no classical 
prototype to accompany the surviving text, the medieval 
‘Mlumunator was forced to create anew image. We see this 
In the image of Fortuna ina illustrated copy of Boethius 


Consolation of Philosophy (cat. no, 32), In this manuscript, 
2 pagan god survives, but im a new, medieval shape. Sec~ 
fond, clasical mythological mages were often lifted out 
fof their original context hy artists, co be used ina der 
lent context altogether. In a tenth-century Dioscorides, 
for example, Aquarius is used in an illustation which 
demonstrates the processing of oil [Figure 47] 

‘The survival of classical mythology in the Middle 
Ages, then, was conditioned to a large degree by what 
sorts of pagan texts could be incorporated into an increas 
ingly monotheistic world. Secular literature often had t0 
beallegarized, but medical and scientific texts proved less 
‘of a direc cheat to the Church and thus tended to contain 
less heavily edited versions of the classical originals 
Within this literary tradition, classial mythological 
imagery was often consciously Christianized, re-used 
intact but in a purely secular context, or neutralized 
though the transformation of the gods into historical 
figures. In some cases, however, there were no readily 
available images, in which case artists did not hesitate 0 
create their own visual equivalent to the classical figures 
described in the text. While the original mythological 
form and meaning survived together only rarely in the 
‘medieval literary tradition, this was not due to lack of 
interest in the pagan gods or heroes, The medieval desire 
to adopt and incorporate classical mythology is manifest 
in these very efforts to baptize the classical pantheon. 


PHYSICAL SURVIVALS 

The transmission of clasical mythological themes in 
literary sources was undoubtedly the dominant means 
‘through which the pagan gods were known to the medi- 
‘eval world, The survival of classical objects with mytho~ 
logical subject matter and the creation of elassiciring 
works, however, formed an equally important link inthe 
chain of survival 

Medieval appreciation for ancient works is attested by 
the frequent use of spolia. Ancient ivaries, tiles, columns 
and carved capital, vases, and precious stones were 
actively soughe for reuse and incorporation into artistic 
and architectural projects.” The medieval taste for 
Roman antiquity is seen in the reuse of ancient objects in 
medieval decorative programs. Ancient gems and seals 
were reused on chalices,reiquaries and bookcovers (Soe 
fat, nos. 62 and 63, for example). One ofthe most stk 
ing examples of the medieval use of ancient spolia isthe 
sovcalled Lochar's Cross, The artist who created the cross 
placed a magnificent Roman cameo of Augustus at the 
feprer of the cross. Abbot Suger continued this tradition 
in the twelfth century sith his incorporation af ancient 
cups and vases in che liturgical fittings of the abbey of 
Saint Denis.” Many spolia were brought to che West by 
the crusaders after the sack of Constantinople in 1204 
Church treasuries and royal collections such a8 those of 
King Charles V were enlarged in this manner 

“The city of Rome itself remained a powerful symbol in 


the Middle Ages, as well as an important repository for 
classical spolia which were visited, desenbed and often 
callected by medieval vistors, Successive medieval rul- 
rs, Byzantine and western, cherished the tsle Roman 
Emperor, and called their realm the "Roman Empire.” 
‘Charlemagne was crowned Roman Emperor in Rome on 
Christmas Day, SO, but his Byzantine competitor, 
Empress Irene, abo claimed that title. For the twelfth 
century ibabitants of the city of Rome ancient ruins 
were potent reminders of the Roman glory and indepen 
dence that they wished to revive. Twice (in 1143 and 
1144) they reestablished the ancient Roman Senate as 2 
symbol of their independence trom papal control.” 
‘Twellth-cennury descriptions of th ciey of Rome betray 
1 profound interest ip Roman antiquity, and its symbolic 
‘meaning for contemporary political aims. Hildebere of 
Layardin’s double poem "De Rona,” written in the mid- 
‘welith century, contrasts the grandeur of pagan Rome 
with the extant ruins.” The popularity of his poem dem 
onstrates that his admiration and nostalgia for ancient 
Rome was not unusual among his contemporaries. Hilde- 
bert’s English contemporary, Master Gregory also wrote 
a treatise on the ruins of ancient Rome. In his Narcio de 
mirabilins ubis Rome, Gregory, like Hildebert, laments 
the ruinous condition of the ancient city. Twelfth-cen- 
tury travellers are known to have collected ancient works 
‘of art in Rome, On his visit to Rome in 1151, Henry, 
bishop of Winchester, purchased several statues. Albo in 
the mid-twelith century, Ciordano Orsini reportedly 
commissioned a building to house his collection of 
ancient Roman antiquities.” In addition, guidebooks 
Containing detailed descriptions of Rome were writen 
during the ewelfth century. The first and most influential 
example was the Mirabilis Rome, writen by Benedict af 
Saint Peter's, which described the major monuments of 
the city, and associated ancient and medieval legend 

TThe character of these guidebooks and poems mast be 
understood as products of the specific politico-religious 
sentiments of mid-twelfth-cencury Rome. The fact that 
they regard ancient works as pertinent to contemporary 
uses, and the specificity with which ancient works and 
clements are quoted is consonant with larger medieval 
attitude toward the ancient world 


SURVIVALS OF THE GODS 


Any investigation into the persistence ofthe gods must 
inoyitably question the reasons for, and meaning. of tht 
survival, Aby Warburg. posed the question as: “Was 
bedeutst das Nachleber der Antken?” — By 
acknowledging dhe presence of lassicizng feataresin the 
“Dark Ages.” Warblirg cused the possibilty ofa contina- 
fous heritage. As fe stated in 18 


‘We are used to regarding the new forms of the High 
Renaisance as the unsought by-product of the 
spontancous revolution which began when the 
artisie genius woke up to the awareness of his own 


personality. Ie is believed that such geniuses 

Proudly ignored the medieval past which was to 
them 1 dark, Gothic age when the ancient gods 
were no more than 4 crowd of demons dwelling 
forbidden obscurity. And yet the Middle Ages had 
followed Tate antigue tasitons and had perfectly 
preserved the memory ofthe ancient gods in shit 
trary and artistic form.” 

‘Warburg acknowledged the complexity inherent inthe 
classical heritage, noting that it could take on dual mean- 
ings, representing either manifestations of pagan superst- 
tion’ and quas-relgious belie, or refined sotlletual 
Achievement. In an effort eo come t crm with this vst 
question, Warburg founded the insite tha bears fis 
fame, ‘The Initiwte sponsored much of the most 
influential Ineraure on cis subject, inching Jean S 
nee's La survinance des dew antiques, Jean Adhémar's 
Taflences antiques dane Trt au myer age fumals, and 
Ewin Panoaky's Heres am Scheiewege 

Frits Sax, who later became the director of the Wae- 
burg Institute, and Erwin Panoftky established several 
Principles for interpreting the survival of classical 
Imagery. "They proposed that dhere were two traditions t 
‘work wher artists ofthe Middle Ages represented clas 
Sl figures. Inthe “Keeary/textual wadtion” the medi= 
eval artist visually interpreted a description ofa classical 
figure ina text, while inthe “representational” tradition, 
Sujet and form remained intact through the transims= 
Sou ut oul uuages hee seal papery *Clasical 
Mythology in Medieval Ar,” Panofiky and Sas! offered 
av an example of the representational tradition he su 
vival ofmyehologicl figures in astronomical and asteolo- 
sical treatises.” They clsimed that classical prototypes 
‘were retained in medieval ar ofthe West, but that the 
original meanings and forms of the images were 
destroyed along the way. As a reflection of the distance 
‘which separated medieval Christians om the classical 
pagan world, myehologcal forms were either moralized 
fr Christianized, Panoky and Sax stressed that there 
was indeed knowledge of classical subject matter inthe 
vwestem medieval world, bur thatthe relation between 
form and original meaning was lost, In the Byzantine 
East, however, Papofiky and Sax] maintained that che 
connection with antique forms was never completely 
severed. Panofiky was expecially concerned with the rela~ 
‘ionship of the Haan Renassance to cari periods of 
revival. His work led to grater precision in defining and 
dlisinguishing what heealed "renascences" froma the l= 

in Renaissance, Panofsky refined the Warborgian 
rinciple of disjunction,” cautioning chat 

whenever in the high and Middle Ages a work of 
dre borrows is form From a clatsical mode, this 
form. is snvested with nonclassical Christian 
significance, whenever 4 work of art bortows 4 
theme, that theme ig presented in + noncssical 
contemporary form” 


While Panofaky’s work led to greater scholarly preci- 
sion, it lso encouraged the perspective of the Italian Ren- 
aissance 19 dominate investigations of medieval classi 
cist, In the exhibition and catalogue, we have atempted 
10 avoid this retrospective perspective, We have recog- 
nized many instances of x separation of form and content 
in the mytholagical objects in the exhibition. The furly 
large and eepresentative sample of the exhibition has 
allowed us, however, to see patterns in these medieval 
dlisjunetions 

“The dominant farm of medieval mythological quota 
tion isa political classicism in which che ancient past was 
‘used a5 an ideological touchstone to serve comtemporary 
aims. Emperors from Maxentius co Charlemagne 
Frederick Barbarosst ased references to ancient Rome 
and to the pagan heroes a legitimizing symbole of their 
power. The second type of mythological reuse stems 
from the literary persorifications of Pradentius and 
Boethius in which gods and heroes served a moral and 
tducational end, In several of the oljects in this exbibi- 
tion, representations of Hercules are preferred which 
tmphasize either his imperial qualities or his spiritual 
struggle.” 

‘The quotation of other mythological subjects was sen 
ilarly selective. The rease of Venis imagery in the late 
antique East was largely restricted to objects made of lax- 
tury materials. These functoned as marriage caskets, jew- 
elry boxes, perfume contsiners and applicators, combs 
and other toile articles.” Griffin imagery. t00. was used 
primarily to decorate those objects which might require 
the protection of a traditionally fierce monster: jewelery 
boxes, caskets and other containers.” Representations of 
‘Medusa, Asclepius and other medical deities were used in 
the medieval period to treat increasingly specitic health 
ailments, many of which were gynecological in nature.” 

leis striking co nore that women seem to have been 
‘important patrons and consumers of these mythological 
objects: caskets, perfume applicators, combs and gyne- 
cological gemstones. Worten also figure prominently in 
the tapestry and snanuscript cycles of the late Middle 
Ages." 

Certainly not every my:hological quotation was inten- 
tional, nor were all references made with lofty and 
solema purpose. Mythological images, however, seem to 
have been chosen for specific functions and contests ina 
‘significant number of objects im this exhibytion, In imspor= 
tant instances, then, the survival of the gods in the 
Middle Ages cannot be explained as dim and mistemem- 
bered recollections, hut as conscious evocations which 
were perceived at suitable for specific medieval needs, 
Some of those quotations served lofty moral or political 
fends, while others graced more personal or even 
frivolous objects. While the gods and goddesses are often 
radically altered in thest medieval appearances, this 
should nor always be attrbuted to a lack of comprehen- 
sion. The mslieval interest in classical mythology is evi- 


dent in the very selectivity with which he gods are 
deemed appropriate to serve new medieval desires, 
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Gods, Rulers and Heroes 


The True Vine: Dionysiac Imagery in Coptic Textiles and Later 


Medieval Art 


Dionysiae iconography survived from the classical period 
into late antique and Coptic Egypt.’ We can trace this 
continuity in the medium of woven textiles.” Most of 
these were discovered in Egypt and date from the foutch 
to the seventh centuries A.D, In the late antique world, 
Dionysos stood for the principle of fertility inherent in 
the grape, the life force in the vine ise The polarity of 
hhis dual nature (with divine sire and mortal mother) 
expressed itself in the creative and destructive characteris- 
tics of pleasure and brutality. As discussed below. scenes 
‘of Dionysos and his entourage, and imagery of the vine 
and grape harvest were especially popular. Moreover, 

Dionysos was involved by the Prolemies in their ruler 
cule as politicized god of theatrical revels and triumphs. 

In the Early Christian era, Dionysos was identified as 
martyred fertility god and hence as prototype for Christ 
jn Alexandrian iconography and literature, Though the 
survival of Dionysos’ cule ended abrupely in the seventh 
century, the god’s image resurficed in the West in the 
later Middle Ages asa resule of Carolingian and Ottoman 
imterest antiquity, the reuse of spolia, and the rwelfh- 
‘century translation of Alexandrian Greek texts into Lan. 


SURVIVALS 

Coptic textiles are mainly preserved in the burial 
grounds and dumps of towns and monasteries. Whien 
‘Theodosius I (379-395 A.D.) passed legislation banning 
smumimification, the inhabitants of Egypt began to bury 
their dead fully clothed. ‘The dry sands of Egypt guaran 
tod the survival of the loth, Representations of Diony- 
sos are preserved on textiles of various types, such as 
‘monumental wall hangings’ (cat. nos. 6 and 7) altar 
searfs, and curtains, (cat. nos, 1 and 4). These larger 
pieces, probably used for generations, and only later 
employed as burial wrappings for the dead, are usually 
riot well-preserved, Whole tunics and ornaments, such 35 
‘medallions, (eat. no, 10), square panels at shoulders, 
sleeves, or hems, (cat nos. 3,5, 8, and 9}, elavi or vertical 
stripes From each shoulder, on the front and back, trans 
‘verse bands at the neckline between the dav, and borders 
are most frequently found. Ormamented tunics, wor 
Cover a plain tunic, were the standard garment in Tate 
Roman times’ for those who could afford chem." This 
tradition of omamented tunics lasted from Roman 
Republican times until the Arab conquest, 


REGIONAL TECHNIQUES 
‘Textiles were woven in several centers around the 
Mediterranean. The different materials and methods used 
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in the weaving help separate various traditions and 
sources. For example, linen weaving, known in Egypt 
from Farly Dynastic times! and incorporating tapestry~ 
Woven putters in colored wool, endured in Prolemaic, 
Roman, and medieval Egy2t (eat. no. 1)” In Diocletian's 
ict of 31, the emperor -anked Alexandrian linen Gf 
ts the Empire, also mentioning thatthe city prodaced a 
Finen which imitated the fabrics of Tarsus in Cilicia." The 
Tinen was woven by Roman weavers who formed a 
hereditary caste apart from the other weavers in quaters 
of Arsinoé and Theadelphia. The weavers were known 
by their disrice names, ether Egyptian (Theban, Oxy- 
thyncte, Cynopolite) or reign (Laconian, Lodix ~ for 
Lodices) and their works were desired in both the East 
and the West, The vast majority of tapestries were of 
wool and undyed linea." Numerous pieces from the 
Firth century and later seem co have been woven 
ctirely of woo." As a result ofthe silk road of Cental 
‘Asia, later caravans brought sik to weaving centers in 
Syria and the West. And, very rarely, gold threads were 
incorporated ius de desigus.® 

“The tapestry-woven textes fill nto two main groups: 
polychrome and purple monochrome. fn those ofthe lar 
fer group (at, nos. Sand 9, figares are articulated in pure 
pile wool and white or undyed linen threads. The syle is 
basically Iinear, schematic and two-dimensional, One 
guild known expresdly for the dying of purple loth 
‘worked at Oxyrhynchus.” Those of the polychrome 
group (cat. nos. 3 and) ae probably contemporary, per~ 
haps produced at the sume atelier and presumably 
inspired by large scale paitings and mosaies. Ove such 
sili is suggested forthe ste of Herablet Peinthos 
located either near Constatinople or in che Faiyum,"* 
's posited that monument wall-hangings or curtains of 
an ilusionstic or painterly style were produced there ina 
factory under imperil control. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PTOLEMAIC CULT OF 
DIONYSOS IN ALEXANDRIA 

Early in its history, Alexandria became the center ofa 
ruler cult of Dionysos.” Ptolemy I Soter, his successor 
in Egypt, began so associate Dionysos with Alexander 
during his leader's lifetime in order to stress his own ties 
with the god." In years following, Alexandria was 
Increasingly associated with the god Dionysos, a radi 
tion deseribed by the cou poets, writers, and guilds of 
Dionysiae artists oF Prolemy’ I Philadelphus in 
Alecandeis and Ptolemais Hermiou. Ie was Philadelphus 
‘who was responsible for spreading the idea that Alexan- 


det bad behaved in life as a Nfog Auiyuoos"” He also 
‘organized Dionysite games” and the sumptuous New 
Year's procession which cattied an effigy of the god 
reclining on the back of an clephant through the streets of 
Alexandria to honor the god to whom all others, includ 
‘ing Zeus, were subordinared.” This festival is possibly 
tchoed in the Triumph of Dionysos shown on the silver 
Teantharos from the Walters Avt Gallery [Figure 1].” It 
was his successor, Euergetes 1, who first claimed descent 
from Dionysos and Hercules and thus began a tradition 
‘which endured until the Roman conquest. 

Prolemy 1V Philopator transformed Alexandrian and 
tribal deme names into names of figures connected with 
Dionysos,” established the cult of Dionysos as a state 
cult and personally took part in the rites." He had a leat 
of ivy, symbolic of the god, tatooed on his body” and 
issued coins of Alerandeia showing hin in Dionysiac com 
tume with ivy, staf, and fawnskin, “ Clement of Alex 
andria notes that Ptolemy [V was called by the name of 
the god (Protrepiau 4, 48) and there is evidence as well of 
an iconographicalidenifcation of Prolemy LV Philopator 
with Dionysos” in the form of a terracotta head wearing 
2 crown of ivy in the Benaki Collection,” aslver slabs 
tron from Palaiokastro, Thessily:” and the aboye-men= 
tioned silver kantharos in Baltimore [Figure I].”” More= 
lover, later Ptolemies seem to have called themselves 
incamations of the god, Néos Atdvuans.” Meanwhile 
other Hellenistic rulers, such as Antiochus VI, XU, Atta 
Ts I and eapecially MidiidatesT Cupaton, ied with less 
success to strengthen their images and their pedigrees by 
similarly allying themselves with Dionysos.” These 
ppotentates desired to matshal the East as Alesander 
(Dionysos) had in their historical and legendary cam 
paigns against India.” In the frst century B.C., Ptolemy 
Auletes and his daughter Cleopatra VII bore the citles 
Néos Atévooos and Néw Tors" Finally, in the lst years 
of Prolemaic supremacy, the same Cleopatra and Mark 
Antony espoused their Dionystze connection in epiphs 
hes in Ephesus where Antony was hailed as Dionysos by 
the inhabitants dressed as satyrs, maenads, and pans 
Fraser has noted thar “the devotion af the Prolemies to 
Dionysos...forms by far the most significant link with 
the tradivonal gods of Greece (by means of) fabricated 


genealogy, the deste to associate with Alexander's Indian 
triumphs, patronage ofthe sage and the particular deve 

tion of Philopator."™ The use of Dionysos and his ti 
uumph as an imperial prototype continued with post- 
Prolemaie rulers, such as the deified Augustus and the 
ddemi-gods Hercules and Bacchus, the Roman equivalent 
of Dionysos, (Ovid Ars Amutoria 183-204) and in coin 
poreats, where the emperor is shown ina biga drawn by 
clephants.” Later Alexandeian coins of Domitian, Tea- 
jan, and Hadrian show the emperor in a quadhiga drawn 
by elephants, thus continuing the imagery ofthe Diony- 
soc triumph." When Julian the Apostate came. to 
power, Theinistius compared him to “Heracles and Dio 


nysus of old who, being at once philosophers and Kings, 
purged almost the whole earth and sea of the evils that 
Infested them 

Actually. several aspects of Dionysos evolved ia 
Egypt 1) the theatrical reveler. 2) polities symbol, con 
nected with the tnumpks of the Proleries and later 
Romans" as illstrated in ater textes, (Cat os. 8 and 
5), and 3) the more personal fereity god of resurrection 
and immorality, identified with’ the martyred god 
Osins The connection of Dionysos with the fertility fod 
Osiris simplices faneon ae the patron of grape eul= 
tivation. Inthe fifth century B.C., Heradoeus (Hirsi 
42.2, 47-49), probably following Hecataus, equates 
Demeter with Iss and Dioaysos with Osis, By the 
fourth century B.C., he's further associate withthe god 
of the netherworld, Hades or Platon. inthe Prolemaic 
peri, Dionysos assumed 3-very important role in the 
Memphite Serapeum” and some scholars believe that 
the religious equation of Dionysos with Osor1lapi or 
Serapis refecs 2 deliberate policy of the Prolemis.” 
Tis syncretism way then picked up by ler authors. In 
the fist century B.C., Diodorus, pethaps following 
Polybius, described the origin of human I in Egype 
then the introduction of civikeation by Osiris, equated 
with Dionysos (i 15.648, 17-205 and 9646). tn the fist 
century A.D,, Plutarch follows him in De hie et Ox 
3560, This conflation af the wo maybe seen the just 


position of Dionysos and Isis, consore of Osiris, in th 
fith-eentuey textile from Antino® in the Louvre." Fur- 
thermore, Shepherd has traced 1 Athenaeas (Dripnoss- 
phistaev.198e) the odd iconographic detail of depicting 
Dionysos with the fertility symbol of the cornucopia (ext 
no. 6) to the Dionysise extravaganza of Prolemy Il and 


tered by the Peolemaic rulers come together most closely 

Tn the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., the popularity 
‘of Dionysos was bolstered by a revival of Hellenistic liter 
ature through works such as the Dianysiaae of Nanos 
fiom Panopolis (Akhmitm) which was produced «5K 
A.D." and the populisity ot pagan seulptures, such as 
those af Ahnas." The subsequent demise of the gods in 
Egypt as presaged inthe activity ofthe monk Shenvte 
who inveighed against his pagan contemporaries and 
their religion in the fith century® and in fustinian's 
decree thatthe last temples be closed in 543 AD. Lite 


ity and atistic references to Dionysos were virtually 
extinguished with the sack of Alexandria in the seventh 


DIONYSOS AS A PERCURSOR OF 
CHRISTOLOGICAL IMAGERY 

During the late antique period certain pagan dettics 
were viewed as prototypes for Christ." The imagery of 
Dionysos in birth and death was appropriated hy the 
Christians, just as the Bacchae of Euripides, which 
described the power and passion of Dionysos, was used 
as model by the author of the Christus Paiens." In this 
‘work the author employed the lamentation of Agaue 
Over the body of her dead son (Bashae 128046) for the 
scone where the Virgin weeps over Christ after the 
descent From the cross." In the second century A.D, the 
(Christian apologist Justin Martyr wrote that demons, try- 
Ing to deceive and seduce the unwary, mimicked the Old 
Testament prophets by having Dionysos full char 
which was prophecied of Chas.” For Dionysos, like 
Christ, was killed and returned to hie." Hence Fatly 
Christian monuments, especially sarcophagi and fimerary 
textiles associated with death and resurrection, often 


ployed references to Dionysos. 

‘The Triumph of Dionysos has also been shown to 
have influenced the iconography used to depict Chnst in 
his chariot in the sixth-century roundel from Brooklyn 
The textile shows the upper body of a 
4 car drawn by 


(cat. no. 10) 
frontal sider with raised arms in a bi 
‘wo animals, interpreted by Thompson as panthers. This 
theme was probably borrowed from one of several 
sources: the Hellenistic Triumph of Dionysos or the 
Roman Imperial triumphs, the ourney of Helios, oF, pos 
sibly, from the ascension of Alexander. The light blue 
himbus of the figure bears 3 cross, aud thus Riettal 

= Helios 


deduces that we have 4 repeesentation of Chri 
at the moment of the Ascension. This representation 
with ies beardless Christ in a cruciform nimbus, 1 sri 


ingly similar to a sixth-cestury Bawit fresco ofthe Asce 
sion It also revalls the comation of the pagan sim god 
and the Christian deity i the thied-century mosaic in che 
Jalii Mausoleum under St. Peter's in Rome, showing 
(Christ-Helios born aloft in quadriga 

Frequently Coptic literary sources refer to Christin a 
chariot, The apocryphal Book ofthe Resurrection of Christ 
by Bartholomew the Apostle recounts that during the Resur- 
rection “Jesus rose and mounted into the chariot of the 
CCherubim,” Later it mertions Christ appearing to Mary 
tm the “chariot of His Faer" as he was ascending. Fur- 
thermore, Bartholemew himself bears witness 
“heheld the Son of Goc on the chariot of 1 
bim, fe may be that the chariot of the Cherubim is ep~ 
resented here.”” Certainly the Triumph of Dionysos was 
well-known theme in the lterature, art, and politics of 
Prolemaic, Roman and Coptic Exype. It is nor surprising 
that this iconography, s0 suecessful in the past, should 
have been adopted by the Christians, 

Sired by god and born of mortal, Dionysos partook of 
both divinity and humanity.” Becuse of this dual 
nature, the idea and the eonography of the birth of infant 


Dionysos was fle to be an appropriate model forthe por 
trayal of the new infant god, Christ.” Both Nordhagen 
and Kitzinger have explored the iconography ofthe baby 
Dionysos. The second-century Roman sarcophagus in 
the Capitoline Museum depicts the bathing of the infant 
od by two midwifernymphs."" One woman is seated, 
Tullis the infant Dioryson, and the other, standing, 
pure water for the bath neo the basin. In the fourth- £0 
fitth-century Antinoe vi 

Semele and the birth of Dionysos 


scenes from the story of 


upper fiere above the T-iumph of Dionysos ip the main 
Scene. This follows the pttern of earlier sarcophays, such 
2s the Dionysiac sarcophagus in the Waters Art Gallery 
[Figure 2]."” The bathing. vigned 
‘mirrors that on the Capitoline sarcophag 
ated woman holds the infant while 2 standing servant 


on the Antinoé vel 
Js. On the left 


rests her hand on the basin.” Weitzmiann suggests that a 
monumental painting served as protatype for bath 
works." tna fresco fram the Dowas Annes," the reclin- 


ing figute of Semele resembles that of the Viegin on her 


couch 30 closely that Weitemann has suggested chat the 
ne of the Birth of Dionysos may have served as 
4 model forthe Nativity of Castelseprio.” Peicce, Tyler, 
snd Philipare have potted tothe siilarities in the repre 

le struck by the lightning of her love, 
Zous, (Baichae 7-8 and 596M) in the Antinoé veil and in 
the Chnstign portrayals of the Annunciation.” Nordha- 


Sentation of S 


igen further suggests that Christan artists can be shown 
to have adopted the iconography of the divinely begotten 
Dionysos forthe images of the infant Christ 

Moreover, Dionysos is occasionally Christianized as 
illustrated in the sixth-century textile excavated at 


Akhmim, where there sa cross preceding the iseription 
of the word Dionysos next toa representation of the god 
with a panther [Figure 3].”" On the same garment, the 
cross was also applied to an amphora held by a male god 
(Dionysos?) seated the center of 4 roundel [Figure 4} 
This may indicate that the neg 


ive aspocts of the pagan, 
god had been exorcised while the positive powers were 
invoked by the cross and then incorporated into the 
Christan community.” Here, and in the lapidary of 
Kyranus, the sdentfiation of Diony 


i= with Christ 
seems to have been intended to heighten the potency af 
the image and the invocation. Th 


Kiyranides lapidary 
essentially a medical treanse, wae prabably riven 
during the second century in Alexand 
names of Aphrodite and_ Bac 
and invocation forte,” praisi 
in the same breath, while Christ 


3.” Ie records the 


1s, Dionysiae festivals, 


Dionysos and C 


waked wih the 


guage of the Bacchic rites “eit 
The importance of vine imagery to the god of wine 


Feure3, Te 


who taught the 
emphasiaing.” In Hellenistic and late Ri 


cultivation of the grape does not need 
art, Diomy- 

sos was often shown in the vineyard with macnads and 

saryrs. The grape une a particularly popular 

theme on sarcophagi, such as that of Constantine which 

shows punt’ gatheri 

tes 


grapes.”” Numerous Coptic tex- 
mploy this grape harvesting theme, yin the rans 
erse bands of the stxth-century tunic from Brooklyn 
[Figure 5], Here, figares harvest and drink iva vineyard 
Beneath the scene in the center of the tin, 4 ¢ 


woven. On the reverse, it was removed. With this picce, 
it seems as ifthe Copts had again appropriated Dionysac 
imagery, now evolved into am illustration of resurrection, 
fof continuing Be 

Not only a symbol of resurrection and smmortliy 
the vine also embraced the new thealogy of the Christian 
Chuech. John 15, 1-5 quotes Christ “I am the true 
vine... Tam the vine, ye are the branches; He hit 
abideth in me, and I in hits, the same bringeth forth 
much fit...” Borrowing iconography fram the god of 
wine and vine, Cheist sts hims 


apart from the payin 
rites as the true god, the true religion.” To drink wine 
meant t0 drink his blood, to eat bread, t0 feist on his 
body (Matthew 25, 26-28). The Christian Eucharist in 
which the god was consumed was not new. fue may have 
been partly derived from the idea af the ritual eatin 


saw Resh, the Dionysiae dmuopayiut ofthe Dionysiae mys- 
tery rites.” Later Christian authors explained the rittal 
or iuopayia as some would explain the Christian com- 


memory of the day when the infant Dionysos was him- 
self torn apartand devoured by the Titans, as reenacted in 
the aragceyuds of the cattle and Pentheus in the 

(734 and 1125)" 


leis noe surprising, therefore, that textiles and «ui 
sent associated with the Eucharist, such a the Antioch 
Chalice [Figure 6, should have been covered wit vin 


imagery. Other liturgical implements, such as bronze 
incense burners and lamps were decorated with apeolfer~ 
ation of vines and grapes. Morcover, the interiors af 


seven with vine scrlls 


Cathedrals and tombs wer 


grape bunches, echoing the theme of resurrection.” Yet 
all vines do not recall Dionysos. Such iconography refers 
most directly to John 15, 1, Furthermore, both Lac 

and Plutarch reer to the Romar’ contusion of their wine 
trod, Liber or Bacchus/Dionyses, with the god of the 
Jews because of the use of wine, music, and the vine 
their cult (Histor v, (1 and Quaest. Conviv. 4, 62 


LATER ISOLATED APPEARANCES IN THE WEST 

Though representations of Dionysos appear sporadi 
cally in the Westin the Fourth through seventh cencurics, 
‘comparable examples in the East have survived 


Between the seventh and eleventh centuries there seems 
hhave been a hiatus in Dionysine depictions in bath East 
ind West, In the West, carlicr seulprures 

were accasionally reused or copied in religions scl 

anv minor arts In Aachen, Henry 1 (1002-1014) cquired 


ith- to seventh-century Alexandrian ivories which be 
had inserted into the pulpit ofthe Cathedeal." These rep 
ntations of Dionysos preserve the Praxitelean pose of 
Apollo Lykeios" popular in late antique, exely Byzan- 
tine, and Coptic art, It both, the god is surrounded by 
ines. Reffecting the contacts between Fast and W: 
these spol wadicate the Ottomans desie to identify it 
ved within the Oreo- 


the world of antiquity. Also p 
han realm is 2 10 

tris of Rabanus Magnentias Maurus, archbishop of 
Mainz (782-856), the Carolingtan original of which has 
disappeared. In this work, | Rabanus adapts the 
give of Isidore of Seville." In the best illustrated 


copy of the encyclopedic De ren 


copy (Co, Casinewis), Bacchus is shown in the presence 


of mine other gods, induding his companion Par." 
Jenients of ee thas 


Goldschiide has shown that var 
tration hark bick (o classical prototypes.” In 1420, the 
iMluminator of Palatinus 291 capied the sime work of 
Rabanus Maurus, injectmg, contemporary flavor into 


‘classical descent [Figure 7)" 


About 1189, the abbot of St. Denis gave his monks 2 
in was oddly decorated with 


smper 


thirey heads of pagan gods. heroes of fables and ancient 
alegories," Among these are Ceres, Bacchus, Pan, Jp 
ter, Juno, Thetis, Neptune, Paris and Helen, the el 


The iscrip 
fins divi 


nies, and the wolf and the nb of fl 
le “Labrum quod ext in propil 
Adhémar rightly stresses the singularity of 


Diowp 
this composition 
abbey cloister, 
prayer." He explains the presence of mythology in 
vduct the new cassiizing taste 


plice destined for meditation and 


ous context 383 
the Scholast 

Throughout Europe, Roma) monuments remained 

for mealival artists co view. These spalia alo kindled the 

isscal style, A century later, « Gothic artist, 

fe portal of the Auxerre Cathedral” was 

‘of Gallo-Rornan antiquities and i= 


sd by the sig 
tate the pose of fas fiom a pilaster in nearby Art 


Perhaps he was intrigued or challenged by the ancient 


work or pethaps he envis un it as embodying the stray 
gle of vite over vice Fur whichever teason, he sculpted 


ff goat and Hercules with the [ion in the 


2 sity kil 


Pyare 7. De i 


De rm sti, bows Maura. Paton 


snide of tla scenes on the lower jamb of the portal 
{Figure 8." 

“The one spolinn which might consciously invoke 
Dionysos” az Chast canbe found onthe 
thitreemh-century bookeaver of the gospel of St Lebui- 
fn [Figure 51), A Roman ger of Bacchus sti the cen= 
ter ofthe cover af the Utrecht gospel shows continued 
Spprecaton, if not forthe od hese, fr the potency 
Of classical images in general.” This chaleedony gem 
teas probably carved betwee the ies and third centuries 
fof the Roman era, either inthe East or the West. The 
pudgy fice of Bacchus is crowned with ivy leaves and 
Schetnati flowers hound by filles and i quite sila 
the depiction in thitd- (9 fourtecentury textile trom 
Egypt” Placed at the center ofthe cross i recalls the 
identification of Christ with Dionysos one ses in the 
Keyraniden lapidary. which wae tranelatd into Lan 
the twelfth csutury and hence accessible to reader in the 
West” Despite ecclesiastical atempts to eradicate the 
pagan gous, Dionysos seems to have been revived, pet= 
haps in hi Chrisvologial aspect. in the thirteenth Gene 
uty, to which the Utrecht gospel can texify 

Tiiraagh the agency ofthe Caroliogan authors and 
the Onionian collectors and. copyists, works were 
brought tothe “West to inform the court and. to 
strengthen the connection with antiquity erent in ther 
politcal ideologies. Moreover, the copying of usted 
Imanuseripes kept miythologieal images abve. ‘Through 
the education of the Scholstics, are depictions of the 
gods of Virgil and Ovad were ispted, while pola and 
rindbilia were mcorporated into 4 Christian sete, 
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The Quest for Immortality: The Metamorphoses of Hercules 


Hecakles/Hercules! was a multifaceted hero endowed 
with a rich mythological and literary tradition." The 
{quantity of Herculean representations i literature and at 
SF staggering. The multiplicity of his roles, deeds and 
Imunifestations almost defies cassiticaion, making. the 
stady of Herculean iconography assume the proportions 
Gf thirteenth labor. The purpose ofthis estay isnot to 
‘catalogue, bue eather to interpret Hercules and his artistic 
legacy in the Middle Ages.” 

ctoril traditions for Herculean imagery estab- 
lished in antiquity were in many eases bequeathed intact 
to the Middle Ages. Representations of Hercules, incud- 
ing the traditional conception of the tvelve labors cycle, 
were firmly established daring the Hellenistic era, The 
popularity of Hercules sculptures by Lyssipos of Sikyon, 
fn the fourth century B.C, accounted forthe dissemina- 
tiot of these representational types." The classical Hercu- 
Jes however, became juxtapose with 3 “medieval” Her 
cles whose image was freed fom both classical mou 
Sand canonical forms. According to Erwin Panofsky and 
Frits Saxl the elimination of classical canonical form was 
2 uniquely medieval phenomenon. The development of 
ew forms and pictorial modes for pagan mythological 
imagery was characteristic of the larger separation of 
form and content tha occurred inthe Latin West.” 

“The study of Herculean iconography i best 
approached within the framework outlined by Panofsky 
and Sasl. The broader issues of this study involve several 
Pivotal questions. How does the classical Hercules, with 
SI is atebutes inact, persist inthe Middle Ages? When 
fn we say that Herculean imagery. “wurvived” as 
npewrl en being “revived?” How do these issues coin- 
‘Se wath the culural renascences defined by Panofsky 
dnd Saxl?* Their conclusions furnish 2 guide ro evaluate 
Herculean imagery against the fabric of these cultural 
renascences. Panofiky and Sax!’ art historical peridiza~ 
tions provide the criteria necessary for understanding the 
relationship of form and content, in Herculean imagery, 
especially during the Middle Ages. Two traditions ~ the 
representational and the literary ~ form a basis for com= 
prcbending the transformations of Hercules, from late 

riguity until the ewelfh century. 

eis necessary to define precisely what kind of Herci= 
Jean imagery, and what interpretations of his myth, did 
survive. Two late antique conceptions seemed to bave 
appealed most medicval sensibilities: Hercules as poii- 
cal emblem and as Christian soldier. The Roman Imperial 
tlk of Hercules transformed him into dynastic precr= 
sor” As an image invoked for political propaganda, be 
evolved into a pagan “patron saint” subsequently spinto- 
sized by Christian commentators. The second concep 
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tion, Hercules as Miles Cristian, is comparable to his 
‘imperial assciations: an image well suited for political 
purposes. A third conception, ths time strictly medieval, 
develops Herculean imagery as an exemplum of purely 
(Christan virtue 

Herculean imagery ir late antiquity is clearly 2 
“survival” of classical types. Paor to che se of Christian 
ity, the hero cult of Hercules was 2 religious phenom~ 
‘enon. Ineatly Rome, Hercules was popularized asx great 
‘warrior, In Augustan Rome, Hercules became a symbol 
fof stoic wisdom and guvins. Roman generals 
‘worshipped Hercules for his virs, the idea of divinity 
and immortality being th: reward of virtue.” He devel- 
‘oped into what may be defined asa demu-god who helped 
man overcome the difficulties of lie. The intense 
worship of Hercules, during the second and third cent 
Ties, evolved into private hero worship, « development 
that coincided with the rise of contemporary eastern mys 
tery cults. The allimnce of divinity with monarchy was 
Hillenistic concepe first promulgated by Philip IL of 
Macedon and Alexander che Great." After which, Her- 
cules became an emblematic device for emperors and mul- 
inary leaders. This asoci:tion had subsequent repercus- 
sons for the Roman Empire and was later bequeathed to 
the Middle Ages. This interpretation survived mn sonum= 
erable medallions, state coins and intaglia. The Hercules 
theme in late antiquity abouncls in other mestia as well 
Sarcophagi, sculptures, mosses, glassware, metalwork, 
ivaries and Coptic textiles preserved and canonized the 
previously codified Herctlean iconography. 

"The imperial association of Herculean imagery is to be 
seen most clearly i imgerlal portraits from Trajan co 
Commodus (98-192 A.D. One example is 3 Tetrarchic 
tpold medallion of Maximians Herculeus (€.306 A.D.) 
‘which illustrates continuous imperal devotion in late 
antiquity [Figure 9 and Il, Several iconographic devices 
in the medallion refer (o Maxienianus' evocation of the 
here. Modelling himself after Hercules, he not only 
adopted the name but also the attributes. In this, Maxi 
‘mianus emulated the preadence of the senior Augustus 
Diocletian (234-305 A.D.) who had borrowed the name 
of Jupiter. In this way, Maximinus as Hercules was 
thereby flslly connected eo Diocletian as Jupiter, in 3 
political and’ mythological sense. Harold Mattingly 
‘points ta the theological significance of such a manoeuver 
as follows: 


arly in his reign Dioeledan produced a new 
version of pagan belief He par himself under the 
special protection of Jupiter, while Maximuan sii= 
larly claimed Hercules as his protector. Diocletian 


(ovius) was not Jupiter; Maximian (Herculius) was 
rot Herclles; but each st d; pee 
haps the correct Roman expression would be that 
Jupiter was bis spin, the genius, of the senior 
Emiperot, Hercules of the junio." 


od very neat is 


Not only was Hercules Maxitnianus' genius, but also bis 
protector, which is reinforced by the inscription, che bust 
ff Maximianus in the on-skin headdeess and th 
depiction of Hercules with all his classical atributes, 

There are two justaposed styles blended in the medallion, 
The reverse depicts the traditional version af Hercules, 


where he is shown as a classical nude and muscular war. 


sor with atributes. The ob 


portrait of Maximinus 
stent with late antigue Tee= 


rarchic porteaitur 

This imperial patromage by emperors such as Maxi 
smianus, posed a great thret to early Church Fathers who 
believed that the Hercules c 


"Chris 
tianity, Hercules could not be reconciled with Christin 
dogma until che official anism in 394 
(Only after the religious thre dasa pagan god 
had diminished could Hercules become an exemplar of 
virtue who could be considered to prefigure Chris, This 
example of Maxie 

myth 


demonstrates the persistence of 


al iconography, but the 
seyles — classcizing and abstract 
In the Early Christ 


era, Hercules assumed an smpor- 
tant position. [eis striking that in Early Christian textual 
sources, Hercules is adopted as the image of virtue par 
txcellene. According to Emst Kitzinger, Early Christian 
ieonography became pictographic 

for a concept, 


2 shorthand cipher 
in which vatious levels of visual 
significance could be “read” within a given work 


Christians adopted pagan cule practices, The subject mma 
ter, or the *signitive” mode 

transfered from pag 

texts," Sarcophagus reliefs with the traditional repertory 
fof Hercules, Orpheus and the Good Shepherd chus 


inteepretations, we 
in funerary are to Christin con 


‘became charged with Christian allsions, From the thied 
to seventh century, Hercules maintained the classical 
feonography of vir 


entified with a quest for immortality, an ana 
logue for the Christian soul 
Philosophical precepes concerned with the idea of sal- 


ion and the triumph 


virtue became increasingly 


portant in the Early Christian period. Perceptions of 
Heerciles as the individual who expatiates his sins throu! 

and her by Boethius 
A.D,) in the C hy. the 
-anclusion to Book Four, Boethius discusses dhe twelve 
labors of Hercules, Bocthius views t! 
‘exemplm of the moral strength of Hercules, He empha- 
sized the true co 


‘of the hero who chooses the path of vir 
tue over vice. Boethins may be regarded as the literary 
bridge liking antiquity co the Midale Age 
csophical treatise is the earliest textual example 

‘of Hercules." For Boethius, He 


Christianieai les 


labors came 


symbolize the victories ofthe soul and the 
tion of human and divine conditions eh 


His final labor was to hoi the skies or neck ube 
1nd for this latest feat he earned a place im heaven 36 
hs reward, Go now. ye strong, where the exalted 
way of great example leads. Why hang you back 


Why turn away? Once earth has surpassed it gives 
the stars, 


of Mes 


(Christiane admired Hercules’ spiicual struggle against 
ificantly, Hercules’ descent into and. 


base passions. Si 
ascent from Hades paralleled Christ’s similar experience 
in Pargatory."" One fourth-sentury catacomb in Rome 
fn the Via Latina is 

scenes From the Old Testament sith scenes with Hereu- 


les: these rellect Hercules’ spnitualization in the funerary 
context. ‘The exact religicns significance for these 
frescoes has not bee boat the Via Latina Her 
cules appears to have been depicted as a mystic saviour, 
an intermestiaty between death and resurrection, who 


determined, 


parallels typologically the New Testament figures that 
prefigured Christ.” 


‘Two late antique ivory plaques in the Walters Art Gall- 
y, exeinplify farther the Hercules! Christ iconography, 
and show a rellance upon ancient prototypes. However 
these ewo plaques alsa represent deliberate iconographis 
innovations [Figure 11 and 12], The deviations emphasie 
Tercules’ labors as opposed to the funerary significanc 
he has in the Via Latina catacombs. The plaques probably 
formed part of a set of twelve and may have decorated 4 
wooden casket or piece of furniture.’ The ivory pane 
with Hercules and the Lion differs ieonographically from 
the classieal prototypes of the frst labor [Figure 12). In 
the classical tradition, Hercales was shown strangling the 
ion with histo hands, but he is here depicted rasing his 


club. ‘The carving of the club in the pendant panel was a 
fe motif in anciquity [Figuee 11] Thus the visual 


emphasis placed by the artist on the club focuses an the 
starbute a6 4 symbol of force and annihilation. tn these 
ivories, the deliberate stylistic departures from classical 
forms can be interpreted in light of the increase of 
signitive” sconography in the late antique period. ‘The 
focus son spirteal content rather than on the action. The 

the visual emphases 


canonical forms are preserved 
redirected, 

The textual tradition was significant in preserving 

Herculean iconography. Morcimportantly, the ¢ypologi- 

Hercules acquired in late antiquity 

nee, it was Hercules a the 


cal ais 


were preserved as well, In 
exemplar of virtue that dominated his other roles. Ful- 

ie, atthe beginning ofthe sixth century 
A.D, crested the moralized Hercules that appealed to the 
later Middle Ages. With Boethius’ Consolation of Philos 
iy, these texts preserved the allegorical Hercules. Is 


gents" Mytho 


Ivory Dao wh ale andthe 


of Seville's (570-636 A.D.) Exymologiae i another 
example of 3 textual survival of Hercules. This can be 
partially credited t0 the euhemeristic tradition incorpo- 
rated in Isdare’s encyclopaedic, historical compendium. 
Euhemerus of Messene's (6,300 ILC) mythological 
romance on the origins ofthe gods, used Hercules 28 an 
exemplum for his doctrines. Most important was the 


conception that all gods were once mortal men. 
Euhemenus' theory advocated that men and heroes were 


thought to have acquired divine satus by virtue oftheir 
deeds, Indore of Seville regarded the ancient herors as 
historical figures who deserved their proper place i bi 
tory. From under this euhemeristic umbrella Hercules 
emerged in the tweli century both 2s.a cosy and 
Christan figure." In the interpreta christina oF pagan 
mythology. Hercules became in the thirtenth century 
the representation of the Christan vietue, Foto 

‘was only inthe Later Middle Ages thatthe virtuous 
Hercules theme was interpreted allegoricily, The best 
example of Hercules in this allegorical guise can be found 
in Venice.” Two relief, cen centuries spare in date, fom 
the west facade of San Marco Cathedral in Venice, depict 
the third labor of Hercules in which he encounters the 
Erymanthian Bout. The earkr third-century example 
preserves intact the classical formulae, while in the tit= 
teench-cencury relief Hercules is “medievalized." Here 
the formal elements and textual aibutes were discarded 
in favor of symbolic imagery, The mythological att 
bates are transformed: “The fon skin was replaced by 2 
flattering drapery, the boar became a stag, the terrified 
Eurystheus was left out, and dhe hero is made to stand 
lupon a vanquished dragon." ‘The replacement of the 
stag, an early symbol for Chest and the sou, for 3 boar 
represented Hercules asthe "Saviour conquering evil and 
saving the souls of the Faithful.” Herei les the essen- 
tial eliferenee between the Early Christan assimilation of 
Hercules as *signitive” teonography and later medieval 
interpretations, Although a certain spiritualization of the 
Hercules myth can be suid to ave appeared in late antiqe 
tity, the basic classical vocabulary and idiom in which he 
was rendered never rally ceased, Herculean iconography 
survived in the eastern provincial centers in what has 
been termed the “sub-antique” style (cat. no. 16)” 
[Although there was a certain disintegration of classical 
forms in these cemers, there Was no ditincve 
“dagunction”® of classical meaning that arvurs im later 
medieval examples, The cassical prototypes forthe thir- 
teenth-century San Marco relief had receded into a distant 
memory 

Until the ewelfth century, such representations were 
comparatively rare. The reasons for this were diverse and 
complicated. In the East. the Arab invasions in 681 and 
the nse of Iconoclasm interrupted artistic patronage, sec~ 
ular commissions in particular. Until she tweli-century 
renaissance in the West. Herculean imagery was 
“revived” only within the framework of the smaller 
renascences, His appearances inthe Carolingian revatio 
and the Macedonian renassance were sporadic, but non 
theless important.” The Hercules theme was revived in 
the ninth century i aseries of wory plaques sed to deco 
rate the throne known as the Cathedra Petri in the Vati- 
‘an, commissioned for the coronation of Charles the Bald 
in 475. In Kurt Weitemann’s in depth study. the plagues 
were found to have originally been Coptic wories of the 
Inte sinth-cencury, reused by the Carolingian designer of 
the throne.” Significantly, these plagues appear to be a 


direct example of the conscious effort of the Carolingtan 
court o incorporate antique imagery with mesieva deco- 
ative elements. th the Cathedes Petr, populie pagan 
{mages originally created fora secular object are reused in 
a teligious context. The re-use of the older ivaries is 
Jmportan, fn the depiction ofthe twelve labors the Caro- 
lingian artist purposely did not emwlate the available 
Coptic model with abstract representations of Hercules, 
‘but resorted to more “classical” Hercules prototypes 
‘which reflected the cassiciing aesthetic of the court. The 
Imperial associations of Hercules were mainly knoven 
‘through the physical survival of ancien coins, gems and 
medallions, and their quotation here was undoubtedly 
intentional 

‘The revival of Hercules inthe ninth centary atthe Car- 
ling court ad no parallel in de Byzantine East and 
was thus a uniquely western phenomenon. According to 
Weismann, there did not exist any comparable classial 
revival “af the kind reflected in the Heracles plagues." 
In Renaisance and Rensicomes in Western Art, Panofsky 
states that Carolingian art did revive classical imagery 
ited with classical contene." The Carolingian rena 
tia, however, revived classical forms of late antiquity 
rather than those oF the classical period, The models 
selected did not antedate the fourth century, and were 
borrowed from the minor arts, The classical ineerpreti~ 
tions and values inherent in these models were merely sl~ 
‘vaged, not reactivated or reinterpreted. The iconography 
of the revived late antique examples remained seact, and 
only in the ater centuries were classical figures subjected 
0.4 interpreati Christians.” 

The ewelfth-century Renaissance seems to have been 
the determining factor forthe consolidation of Hercules 
Imagery in the Latin West. The notion Semper Augutus 
triomphaor promoted atthe Carolia court, and evi- 
dentin the Cathedra Petr, gained increased popularity in 
the twrlith century. Moseval ules, sc a Frederik 1 
(Barbarossa) and laer Burgundian princes, such as 
Charles the Bold, claimed dynastic descent from Roman 
leaders and mythological herocs such as Hercules, The 
smyth of Rome as nails ori et doing and asthe center of 
the Holy Roman Empire was relate! to this interest in 
Herculisn iconography.” The idea of divine kingship 
conferel by the gods othe Roman Emperors was rei 
tated, and the renavario peri mani was a guiding pre~ 
cept for Charlemagne and his successors. governing 
rnonther Europe. 

With the reemergence of Hercules jn the ninth= 10 
twelfiecentury renovtia,ehere occurs subtle shift i his 
representations. Both iconographic versions ~ classical 
and medieval ~ co-exist. The classical Hercules eas ren 
dlered ana muscular nude with atrbutes, while the medi- 
eval Hercules was most often always drvsed in contem= 
porary garb, It is notably in the wwelfth century that this 
costuming, becomes important. Hercules was viewed in 
contemporary terms, At the same time, Hercules as the 
classical hero and later ax Christian knight, or Miles Chrise 


tions, assumed great importance in contemporary 
Tierary eraditions, Twelfh-ceutury romances, n particu 
lar the Roma de Tie (1270) by Benoft de Sante-Maure 
and the Historia desirutiones Treiae (1278) by Guido dee 
Colonne, included Hercules within the panthicon of 
mythological figures and heroes.” The legend of Troy 
enjoyed exceptional popularity m the Middle Ayes and 
Hercules became the "chevalier prous” in the literary tha- 
dlons, The interpretation of Hercules as the chivalrous 
‘deal was thus allied tothe conception of dynastic gene 
‘ogy claimed by every royal house of Europe.” 

‘The phenomenon of « dynastic mythology was aot 
‘only applied co pagan gods, but ro Christian figures as 
‘well, and distinctions between the sacred and the profane 
becanve ess defined. Mythological histories were merged 
with biblical stories, and Greco-Roman gods became in 
some cases the equivalent of Christan figures Jean S 
ne, in ‘The Survival afthe Pagan Gods, defined this mave- 
iment of princely pretensions as one influenced by the rise 
fF ational and ethnic consciousness, as. well a the 
increasing twelfth-century consciousness forthe heritage 
‘of antguity."” One example ofthis princely penchant for 
Hercules can be illastrated by a mad-thirteenth century 
cameo trom the collection of Frederick Ml of Hohen 
staufen, King of Sialy (1134-1250), who amassed a sub- 
stantial collection of classical objects, including ancient 
iitaglia, gems and coms. His inclinations for “annque” 
tbjerts became a catalyst for imperial commissions, One 
cameo is thonght to be 3 medieval imitation of a Roman 
gem, Heras and the Newean Lion, now in the Dummbar- 
ton Oaks Collection, The Herculean iconography of this 
sem can be interpreted on several levels [Figure 3). Both 
the Roman Imperial associations of Hercules as Exemplum 
Vintwis and the symbolism of the triumph of the 
Emperor trampling his enerses are evoked. The imperial 
triumph is a motif adapted frem ancient coins, and con- 
‘ine 36 well the Christan implications that recall the thie- 
tecemth-centary San Mateo telie Both works depict He 
cules trampling apon the baslkidragon of Revelation, 
‘efereing to Psalm 91:13, “Thou shalt not read upon the 
tom and the adder, the young, ion and the dragon shale 
thou trample under feet." Frederick Il consciously 
modeled himself in the guise of Roman Caesar or ase 
fond Augustus, The emulation of classical style was 
‘exploited artistically and politically at his court in south- 
mn Italy. Frederick I promoted the clssical style as 4 
‘matter of imperial policy and combined this exaulation of 
ancient Rome witha theological petception of the Holy 
Roman emperor as 4 Christian extolling 4 universal Pex 
Romana." 


“Te resurgence the ewvelh century of exts and tex- 
‘val education was due to the rise ofthe cathedral schools 
in centers sch a8 Chartres and Pais. The emphasis upon 
eceation wea 4 primary factor the revival of the clas- 
sis, The courly society was the modvation for the 
development of the romance genre." The succesful 
sdoption of Hercules in the medieval romance an 


account also for 3 new development in his imagery, In 
these texts, Hercules is presented a4 a medieval figure 
sporting armor and wielding a sword Nor were his spir= 
itualized significmees sod Christan virwes ineompauble 
swith the tradition of the medieval romance, Thietenth~ 
fd. foucteeoth-century laminated manuscripts of 
Boethins’ Consolation of Pitsophy and the later Over 
Imotlivé incorporated thisknightly view of Hercules, and 
rievaliluminazors rebed upon contemporary texts 
fot casical models for visual and textual stimuli to lus 
tate Hercules’ labors (¢2t-n0, 18 and eat. 99, 17) 

{the Byzantine East Hercules does not reappear und 
the Macedonian Renaisunce in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. When he is revived, ir on the ivory chests 
knowin as roscte caskets that his imagery becomes popu- 
Tir (cat no. 15). Such caskets were produced in. work= 
shops in Constantinople." The Macedonian transfortna~ 
tions of Herculean imagery do not fallow the conscious 
Carolingian revival, but a faint echoes ofthe decorative 
style found in sith~ and seventhi-eentury works, from 
the provincial workshops of Alexandria and Antioch 
These ciskets depict Hercules sn exaggerated dancing 
poses, 1 “medieval” inerprettion of Hercules. No 
Tongeris he the invineibichero, but a stylized pur figure. 
‘The representations ofthe labors n these caskets show an 
effort to revive mythological imagery at the Byzantine 
fourt, bot do not attempt o emulate casi! forms. 
More importantly, the Byzantine rosette caskets preserve 
the classical nude Figure despite the puticizing distortions 
and unadalized forms. 

The icanographical development of Hercules, from 
late anoquity to the late Middle Ages did witness 2 su 
vival of ancient forms during the Christan et 
Separation of forms and cunten in ater renascences in the 
East and West revealed diferent interpretations of Hee 
Jes and variant reactions 10 the clasneal forms, Despite 
the conscious revival in the welth century of Hercules - 
‘nude and clothed ~ is alleorial trappings disguised his 
ancient significances, Hercules had evolved from the 
“cient ethical heto of Smeca and Eunpides to Boethius 
Sod Fulgentias’ moralized Hercules, and later to the 
‘Chistian exemple of virwe." The hero reverted 10 his 
classical symbol of vias De vrs lusribus by Petrarch 
(13-1574, when a ietal step in re-hnking the form and 
content of the antique Hercules was made, and the 
Sntique subject matter was eeintegrated. with ancient 
form.” The ancene ethical hero, “Heres a the Cross- 
roads," owas juxtaposed with the medieval, allegorical 
Hercules Seenec pointed our that one "can speak of a 
Renaissance from the day Hercules resumed his athletic 
beeadth of shoulder, his elub and his lion skin." The 
conception of Hercules as man and heto was coupled 
with the Christan and typological allusions he had previ- 
fusly acquired, but “even in his pagan shape Hercules 
continued ro stggest an abstract virue,"™ 

The Middle Ages preserved Herculean iconography. 
Acually, Hercules never died —he was a potent and per~ 


sistent symbol, whose appearances underwent various 
transformations. The Christian and sigmitive imagery 
developed since late antiquity was essential for his preser~ 
vation, He witnessed an artistic survival which 
‘manifested itself in che various periods called revivals and 
renascences. His iconography Was marked by one pecul- 
‘arity, notably the preference by rulers to utilize Hercules 
as political emblem. This conception was christanized 
in the medieval period, and Hercules became a soldier of 
virtae and fortitude. With this understanding, one can 
comprehend Seznec’s observation. Hercules. regained 
fntigue form and content a the end of the late fourteenth 
‘century, but did not shed the virtuous and imperial quali- 
ties that he aquired in the course of the Middle Ages, 


Notes 


"or the sake of canty and consistency the Latin mame of Her~ 
cues will be used instead of the Greck Herakles. Hercule 
fasme meant “Heras glory” and he was aamed so because of 
era's resentient toads is bet and his parents, Jove and 
‘Alemene. Heras jealousy of Hercules would be the cause of 
bth hi nbors and his fie, 
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Exemplum Virtutis: The Noble Heroes and Heroines of the 


Middle Ages 


Medieval heroic ideals are indebted in many ways to 
those of classical mythology. They developed through 
(Christianized additions and allegorizations to the classical 
prototype, The combined forms served to promote a 
highly developed and unique hero cule which flourished 
in the twellth century, fueled hy che development of 
courtly Ie and the emphasis on the virmous knight 
“There is no doubt, ay Curtius stares, that the Middle Ages 
received its conception of the heroic from the Greck eptc, 
albeit indirectly: “Through Virgi’s example the Middle 
‘Ages were dependent on Homer's epies.-..Wherever the 
Middle Ages achieved a heroic iterature i¢ was treading 
in Homer's footsteps." The various versions of Hlomer's 
iad and Odysiey and Virgil's Aeneid which survived into 
the medieyal period captured the imagination of the law 
Middle Ages. The legends of the Trojan War were 
revived and romanticized in various forms, the most 
influential literary revival being Benott de Sainte Maure’s 
Roman de Troie weiten 1163. These legends and their 
various transmutations, as well asthe romances of Alex 
ander, the Arthurian cycle, the myths of Hercules, 
(Orpheas, Perseus, and others, developed heroic images 
sind ideals which ensured the survival of these classical 
‘mythological figures, 

“The Homeric concept of the hero reached the Middle 
‘Ages in a variety of forms. The medieval versions of the 
‘Trojan legends varied greatly from Homer's original 
Greek version, which is familiar wo the modern reader 
only through its rediscovery in the Italian Renaissance 
Homer's Greek version was unknown in the Latin medi- 
eval world, Instead, the legend was transmitted ¢o the 
‘Middle Ages through various other sources, primarily 
Virgil's Aeneid, Homer's drama underwent considerable 
change at the hands of Virgil. The emphasis of the story 
‘was shifted to provide a backgeound for the new primary 
character, Aeneas, and bis founding of Rome,” Homer's 
ploe survived only inthe episode where Aeneas telates his 
sscapades to Dido. The tale thus focused on the Trojan 
stharacters, ther exploits, and their heroic valor in bate, 
rather than Homer's presentation of the Greeks’ dilemma 
and ingenuity. At che same time, Virgil infused the leg~ 
fend with a new sense of Roman patriotism and national 
pride which was closer to che spirit of Europe in che 
twelh century. 

‘Ovid also passed versions of the legend on to the Mik 
dle Ages. The Heroides, for mstance, illuminated some of 
the tagedy's heroines. Since Ovid reinterpreted the les 
endary heroines in light of his own sentimental and erotic 
Interests, their heroie stature gave way to tragic pathos 


KERRY B, HERMAN 


“The introduction of this feminine angle suggested to later 
writers the possibilities of romantic aspects in the rela 
tionship between the heroes and heroines of the legends 

These felationshipe were explored in adaptations of the 
Ovidian stories in the twelfth century. The increased 
interest in the legends also helped promote the position of 
inany pagan mythological texts, fostering theit revival as 
well, The ewelih and thirtzenth books of Ovid's Mets 
Imorphoses introduced the traditional mythology of the 
‘Trojan Wats by relating the ordeals of Achilles and Ajax; 
this is one of the more mythologically oriented transmis- 
sons of the Trojan legend into the Middle Ages, 

“The most important trinsmitiors of the stories were 
‘wo versions put forth by Dicrys Cretensis in Ephemens 
ile Bello Troiano, and Dares Phrygius in de exci Troae, 
both originally in Grek (Frst century A.D.). Dictys was 
first translated into Latin in the fourth century, while 
Dares was translated as late as the sixth century, 
Although claiming to be ancient originals, both were for 
igeries” The importance ofthese works lies, however, in 
Their unquestioned accepuance at dae uuimeuse pop 
larity during che Middle Ages. Two factors stood in their 
favor: they were presented in Latin, and therefore super~ 
ceded any Greek versions surviving ap to this point, and 
secondly, both authors presented themselves as actual 
participants in the war. Dictys claimed to bea follower of 
Iomencus, as well s the official historian on the side of 
the Greeks. Dares called himself a follower of Antenor, 
who claimed to have fought withthe Trojans. Both Dic- 
tys and Dares attempted :o correct Homer and present 
‘what happened at Troy ina fashion more suitable to the 
Fising tide of anti-classcism. Infact, the preface ro Dares’ 
works sates thar the auther was a more reliable authority 
than Homer, “who having lived many years after the 
event, lacked first hand knowledge of the war he 
describes and was moreover foolish enough to make the 
Greek gods and goddesses take part in hutnan batte.”™ 

“These two accounts hal a tremendous impact on the 
tradition of Troy in the Middle Ages because they ration~ 
alized and explained all of Homer's and Virgil's supernat~ 
tural clements. Both Dictys and Dares completely omit 
the role played by the gods, therehy offering a legacy far 
more suitable to the medieval Christian spirit, Unfortu- 
nately these earlier codices and copies of classical texts 
were unillusrated. Kurt Weitemann cites two Virgil 
codices, however, which did include duminations, and 
these illustrations gave visual expression to the original 
participation of the mythological gods. Both, however, 
appear to have been unavailable tthe West during the 


‘Middle Ages. ‘The fas Ambrosian, now iy Milan, was in 
Constantinople during the Middle Ages, originating 
from Alexandria, probably during the filth or sixth cen 
tury; only in 1608 did i find its way West when Cardinal 
Frederico Borromeo acquired ie for the Ambrosian 
Library.* Vergiias Vatcanns belonged to twa famous col- 
Tectors during the Renaissance (Pietto Bembo and then 
Fulvio Orsini, whe bequeathed ico the Vatican in 1600), 
According to Weitemann, the provenance of this cuely 
fth-century codex before the Renaissance is Byzantine, 
Despite theie unavailability to the West, Weitemann per- 
czives these fragments as important to the classical sur 
vival in the Early Christian and easly Byzantine period 

The medieval accounts of the legend of Troy frst 
developed out of the chronicle tradition and were pro- 
moted by the medieval preoccupation with establishing, 
ancestral connections 10 classical Rome. The chatter of 
Dagobert I, King of the Franks, which developed out of 
the mid-seventh century Chronile by Fredeyarius Scho- 
Iasticus, established a connection between the Frankish 
tribes and Francio, the esiled King of the Trojans, who 
was said to have settled on one of the banks of the 
Rhine." An eighth-century document, the Liber Historie 
Francorium, brings Aeneas to Kaly after the fll of Tray. 
Various fictitions family trees with concocted genealogs- 
cal roots were provided for the kings of France and Writ 
ain, and eventually also for the Normans. A link wo Rome 
‘was consciously sought since the Middle Ages saw them- 
selves as caying ou the Walitious of dhe Romar Epic, 
For example, Charlemagne inthe ninth century, revived 
‘many of the institutions ofthe late Roan Republic in his 
attemp to create 2 Christian Empire. ty the twelfth cen- 
tury, Geoffeey of Monmouth's History ofthe Kings of Bri 
aan suggests that England's origins could be traced back 
to Troy through Brutus, a descendant af Aeneas; Geof 
frey ultimately claims this as the line fram which King 
Arthur is descended,” 

In 1160-1170, Benoie de Sainte-Maure's poem, the 
Roman de Troie, weiten in old French, became the stan- 
dard medieval work on the Trojan War. It drew princi 
pally on the versions of Dict and Dares, but it incotpo- 
rated many other including Virgil and 
commentaries on his works; Ovid: accounts of the Seven 
Wonders; and che Mlvatili. This multiplicity of sources 
resulted in an account rich with exotic details. Benoit’s 
literary technique can be traced to earlier French poems 
ealing wich classieal subject matter, for example the 
Roman de Thibes and the Roman d'Eneas, but it diverges 
from these less ambitious, classical models. His style is 
more encyclopedic, beginning with an accoune of Jason 
winning the Golden Fleece ancl ending with Telemachus, 
the son of Odysseus and Circe, killing his father 

Fritz Saxl points to the close connection between the 
feudalism of French courtly life and the rise of the 
romance gense. Concurrently an increase in classical 
Tearning was evident in the rie ofthe athedeal schools of 


Chartres and Paris, ‘This interest spread to other educ 
tional programs throughout he ewelfh century, and was 
elosely linked to the new gente." Benoit transformed 
the ancient legend into 4 reflection of the contemporary 
courtly life around bum, writing about customs, relig- 
ions, clothing and furniture, military arms and tactics, 
and architecture as they existed in French feudal bie. He 
transformed all the characters into lords and ladies wha 
moved in a medieval environment.” Benoit in tum, 
influenced 3 more histoicized version of the romance in 
Guido delle Colonne's Historia derstionie Troi, begun 
about 1270 and completed jn 1278, Guido was 2 magis- 
‘rate in Messina (Italy), an original member af a group of 
high officals and jurists who gathered at the court of 
Emperor Frederick Il, and who were instrumental in ere- 
ating a school of vernacalar poetry based on Provencal 
‘models. His ambition was to write an historical account 
rather than a literary romance, but at the same time, to 
indicate his knowledge of things classes, The result was 
a combination of medieval superstitions and prejudices 
with 2 re-establishment ofthe classical setting of the leg- 
end,” 

Benoit’ importance in the transmission of the legend 
of Troy cannot be overemphasized, Two factors will be 
of interest to us: his omission ofthe role the classical gods 
play, which stems directly from Dare's version; and his 
Infusion of romance and his subsequent development of 
the role of women, In fact, much of the scholarship con- 
cerning the romance genre places the revival of thi 
Trojan. legends, and the form it takes in Benoit's 
romance, a the root of the genre's development, Both of 
these factors contribute to our understanding ofa medi 
eval hero inspired by the classical models, Aside from the 
strietly historical survival ofthese mythical and legendary 
heroes and the distinguished genealogy they provided, 
these heroes also represented ideals of moralicy and vita 
fs actions. One manner in which the ancient heroes sur= 
vived into the Middle Ages was to present themselves in 
the guise of the medieval knight/coartier, and we sce this 
in Benoit as well asin the works of another French author 
to be discussed later, Chrétien de Troyes. These heroes 
were gallane and chivalrous, patriotic, self-saerficing, 
and loyal coliege, Lady and Chast. One imporeane aspect 
of their heroic nature was chei activity; very litle empha 
sis was placed on their inner psychological workings, We 
can compare this with the Homeric qualities where the 
emphasis was also on outer action, with a simplification 
of the inner and psychological motivations and moral 
codes, The virtues of the Homeric man were hospitality, 
bravery, wisdom, love of home and family, and personal 
hhonor. The moral end of Homer's wotk Was the preser- 
vation of human life and civilization universally on a 
‘ational and social buss, rather than the winning of divine 
favor.” A 


edieval Iterary heroes manifest these aspects 
3s part of their noble characters; thus, the Homeric pre~ 
cepts ate seen to have perfectly paralleled the alles af the 


developing chivalric expression, Was this a mere coinci- 
Ulence, or did the development of these parallel precepes 
catry some significance? I think there isa strong likel 
hhood thatthe revival ofthe Trojan legends was the mans 
{estation of a conscious emphasis on the more secular ck 
ments of human life which tweltth-century society was 
beginning to value to a greater extent 

The greatest contrast between the classical and medi 
eval form of the legends, however, was the absence of the 
controlling divinities. In Homer, the entire motivation 
behind the Trojan Wats an argument between two god 
dlesses (Hera and Aphrodite; subscquent events and he 
tlkimate outcome ate manipulated by the gods and god 
esses aiding cheir particular favorites, The heroes, there 
fore, in Homer ace understood in eric sense; they are 
great men thwarted by their destiny (whieh 1s in the 
hands of the gods), In the Middle Ages, a similar hero 
type is depicted, but now Lady Fortune rules the out 
come, rather than the pantheon af classical gods. The 
tmedieval authors followed the Roman bias of Virgil and 
formed the tale as a Trojan rather than a Greek eae: the 
Middle Ages, sill perceiving themselves as the (Holy) 
Roman Empire, needed Aeneas to survive and found 


Rome in order to claim their own hentage 
The omission of the mythological gods from these lit- 
rary transmissions carried over into the accompanying, 
ilastrations, which were drawn from the textual descrip- 
tions. An excellent example of the medieval attitude 
tuveands che gods can be acen in a miniature of the Jud. 
ment of Paris, In a medieval illumination from Guido's 
account [Figure 14], Pars is depicted sleeping inthe fore- 
{ground with his horse tied co tree behind him, We see 
him again in the center, this tie standing and holding a 
bow and apple, To che right the three goddesses Hera, 
Aphrodite, and Athena, are standing, undressed as the 
legend dictates; interestingly, the foremost goddess 
astempts a gesture of modesty, fnliar ro us asthe stance 
‘ofa venus pudica, The inclusion of Paris’ horse and bow 
follows Guida's description of Pans hunting 2 stag, 
becoming tired, and laying down to rest, at which point 
the dream of the Judgment occurs. The absence of Mer~ 
cry, who in classical yersions introduces the goddesses 
to the hero, is conspicuous here, but follows the eeadition 
of eliminating any direct contact between the gods and 
the herves. ‘The allegorical content is clear inthis manni- 
Script illustration, Paris is choosing berween the theee 
ways of life as personified by the three goddesses: active, 
contemplative, and amorous lite (Hera, Athena, Aphro- 
dite). The illustrator’s decision to depict Paris meeting 
the three goddesses in a dream rather than in reality 
exemplifies this medieval discomfort with pagan deitcs. 
The gods were more acceptable in what Kurt Weitzmann 
fas clled a “desensualized” form. Medieval concepts of 
the mythological gods can be seen in an early medieval 
representation oF scenes from the Trojan Wars. For 
‘ccample, a silver plate from Constantinople (6iN-650) 


Figure 1. The aden of ars" Gant de 
Ti, Bir Beran, Gone 


shows Athens awatding the weapons of Actes to 
‘Odysseus; she is depictec in the center as if she were an 
Cmpress presiding over the events, The (Greco-Roman 
tration would faye weated her prosnce very die 
fly. Rasher than telating her tothe physical realm of 
the human characters, she would have een shown 10 the 
Sheer behind the he she was championing, This con 
fasion of realms is charctesie of the caly Middle 
Ages Historcming and humapiing the pagan gods 
though euhemersin.allegorzstion and anase genes 
logue hiseones mal them more acceptable to the Ch 
din world 

“This desensualization cn bescen ina more strictly for 
inal sense welfit-cetary ivory cske rom Byzan- 
trum, now atthe Mogan Museum of Art, wich 
Gheudes warriors, mythologil and dancing figures on 
the sides ay well a leopard with ewo pul on the Hi 
[Pigure 15], Weizmann calls all of these figures 
parce,” making ter note acepable toa bataly 
Ghrisnan calare. Since put were childike and 
Senge” hey sere further femove from He sensuous 
auity othe clastel me" 

Th Tron charictes, Hector, Paris, Achilles and 
Troilus, were largely reiuced to hero pawns of the 
mythological gods inthe cla versions. They gained 
Status asthe primary hereie igures inthe medieval adap 
tans, The myth replaced by the real, ann his 

olerence. an aspect of exenplu s developed in the 
anus heroic character of the evel cenary. The 
noble charctersacs associated with these casi heroes 
were considered desirable and worthy of emulation 
Heyend these characteris, the portal of the heroes 
in the Meru of the swelih century, a8 mentioned 
efore, emphasied other vieeues of purely medieval 


invention as well; most notably religious and feudal devo- 
tion, as well as chivalry and vigor 
“The Christian martyrs and saints had b 


cn invested 
with 2 set of ideals for medieval man to emulate from the 
beginning of Christianity, The exemple provided by the 
sints and martyrs were of accepting the conditions met 
with in this World, The advent of the Crusades and the 
jgrowing concer of the later Middle Ages for life on this 
eth called for a more active personification of the esen= 

2 of a virtuous person. The classical heroes provided 1 
vehicle for the exemplification ofthese temporal values of 
the developing chivalric age, which could replace the 
more spiritual orientation of the Early Christian period. 
The heroie figures of Hector, Arthur, Alexander, Hercu- 


les, Aeneas, for example, gained a status almost equal to 
that of the saines whose lives had been upheld as exem- 
plary from Early Christianity on. This presented a trly 
legitimate form chrough which these classical heroes 
might survive. These figures were immensely popular in 
the literary world of the twelfth century and beyond. 
‘They populated numerous romances and started a trend 
‘which was paralleled by the development of other similar 
characters, 

The Arthurian cycle of myths rivaled the story of Troy 
fn popularity and eventually in literary and visa repre- 


ing Arthur and his knights were closet to 
the micdieval experience im geographical and hisearcal 
terms, To the medieval mind the Knights of the Round 
Table represented real men who fought distant bat 
remembered battles in England and France, rather chan 


ancient feuding peoples from far away lands. These sto- 
res, traced back in literature to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History of the Kings of Britain (1135), were popalaized by 
Chretien de Troyes. It is important to note that the 
Arthurian romances are closely reluted to Celtic myth 
and Welsh folk traditions, yet they retain some featutes of 
the mythical traditions of classical antiquity. The story of 
Tristan alone is full of incidents from classical legends 
the hero slays a monster in a manner similar to Perseus 
actions; he is wounded by a poisoned arrow like Philoc- 
teres ike Ulysses, he is ecognized in disguise by his dog; 
bbe deserts his bride like many mythological heroes (Paris, 
Theseus, Digaysos); and his death comes about by ¢ 
deception reminiscent ofthe events that drove Acgeus t 
despair, involving a ship that had to hose either # white 
or black sal according to the outcome ofa bate. Similar 
ities are also apparent in the various other romances, for 
‘example the connection between the abduction of Queen 
Guinevere with the consequent desolation of che lands, oF 
the “wounded chighs" of the Fisher King, and the similae 
desolation which resus 

(Chréeien enriched his tales with an abundance of refer~ 
fences to the pagan myths of antiquity. In the romance 
Cligés, for example, Alesander suggests donning. the 
armor of the “traitors” in order to enter the city held 
under siege, recalling che Grecks' crafty use of the 
‘wooden horse co enter Troy" and Thessala, the nurse, 
knew “more than ever Medea knew of enchantments and 
of charms." The coun 
the war which Eteocles undertook agsinst his own 
brother Polynices.” 


ote of Alls “bid him remember 


Later Cligés, attempting 10 con 
vince Fenice to go with him to Batain, says: "Now do 
not refuse, for never was Helen s0 joyfully received at 
Troy when Paris rook her thither but that sil greater jay 
‘would be felt over you and me in the land of the King, 
my uncle." These references presumed an educated 
audience, and are evidence of the rising interest in things 
classical well before the end of the fiftsenth ceneury, 

The heroic qualities of the main figures of these 
romances, (Lancelot, Yvain, Frec, Arthur, Tristan, for 
example), became far more complex and removed from 
classical formula than the ‘Trojan heroes; this can be 
expliined by the allegorical meanings invested in them. 
Again exemplum virtutis is their most important aspect. 
The classical/romantic heroes were easily understood in 
anallegorical sense, and che literary tradition had aleeady 
in a sense absorbed this aspect of their characters, This 
allegorical aspect ofthe heroic tradition was less common 


tw the representational arts, yet visual types soon devel- 
‘oped. Some of these images come to the Middle Ages in 
the form of Roman coins, as well as other artificts, The 
most common types they transmit, relevant to our dis 
cussion here, are the warrior on horseback spearing an 
enemy or animal [Figure 16], of the image of a trium- 
phant emperor standing with a lance in one hand and 
with one foor stepping on a conquered enemy. Generally 
the first type is cried on By the image of warrior saints 


like St. Geonges the second image is alopced by artists in 
their depictions of Virtues. This umage is also ken up by 
artists (0 depict St. Catherine overcoming the pagan 
emperor (cat. n0, 23), 

The Carolingian revival of fourth-century antiquity 
recast and reinterpreted many of the expressive forms and 
images of selected Roman monuments. In the ewelith 
century the most poplar ofthese are reflected in the war 
‘or/ military saint type, oF figures of triumphant riders 
Linda Seidel observes that these mounted Figures have 
‘now come to be regarded as a “quintessential manifests- 
tion” ofthe ewellth century, Some scholars believe these 
to he copies of the ancient statue of Marcus Aurelits 
‘which the Middle Ages thought represented Constantine 
As the first Christan emperor, his image held. great 
authority and power, which would explain why i 


xetained sueb popularity 
‘As the ancient representations of triumph became 
became conflated and combined with contemporary Vit= 
y rider came to be 


te/Vice imagery, the twelith-ce 
equated with expressions of political power and contcol 
These medicvalized forms of the Roman images were 
probably more accessible, in oth aesthetic and intellec~ 
fual terms, The surviving remnants of provincial Roman 
culture may have been, in contrast, more foreign,” The 
riders captured perfectly the chivalric attitudes ofthe aris 
toctacy, More importantly, the image took on 
ymbolic value of “past glory," and “continued 
triumph,” Seidel proposes that he past was perpetmated 
by ceformalation in the Romanesque present” rather 

* We ean point 0 coins 


than by a conscious renaissance 
which may have provided « prototype for these images, 
for example, a Constantinian coin (327-333), which 
ows the emperor mounted and spearing 2 barbarian 


i ating Se 


who falls under the hoof of Constantine’ horse (ex. coll 
LA, Lawrence, Ronians and Barbarians, C123 reverse). A 
similar image shows Decentius on horschack, spearing a 
fallen barbarian [Figure 17]. ‘There ae also parallels to be 
found in the depictions of the Holy Rider (eat no. 50). A 


connection between antigeity and these heroic mounted 
figures can be found in the classical myth of Bellerophon 
and Perseus and the slaying of the Chimera 

The allegorical treatment in literary form of heroes 
such as Arthur, Lancelot, Gawain and others, 8 well as 
‘Aeneas, Orpheus, Hercules and Bellerophon hus received 
attention by many scholars, Robert Lumiansky sees the 
character of Arthur linked to the virtue of Fortcude, In 
the fourteenth-century Morte Arture, Arthur, cast down 
by Fortune for the sin of excessive killing in his bid to 
conquer the Romans, represents a heroic figure standing 
between ewo “Goode's that of the Christian detachm 
necessary for complete happiness, and the complete 
‘engagement with an earthly ideal thats necessary for her= 
oism, Here we see the presumed presence of the cardinal 
virtues as part of the make ap of medieval kings or 
“protectors of the commonwealth” (as Lumiansky refers 
to them) which takes for granted that the individual who 


exemplifies the virtues is thinking and acting in accot~ 
ddance with the dictates of God-given reason.” 

These complicated concepts posed little problem: the 
‘medieval rind approached these romances with a prac~ 
ticed mind for allegory. The formula of Wisdom and 
(Courage (Sapientia and Forstudo), for example, was a 
commonplace in medieval thought as a summary of 
heroic ideal and the fll of Troy was understood asa com 


bination of these two, arising through force and cunning 


(aymbolized by the wooden horse). These medieval 
ormulaic concepts originated inthe allegorial treatment 
they received in classical times i the waitings ofthe poets 
and philosophers (Aestot’s Ethics, for example). ‘The 
Sllegoriel approach was fully developed and exploited 
by the Early Christan Fathers and the Apologiss: Pr 
dents’ ffth-century Prychomackia, being perhaps the 
most influential visual and literary ¢reatment of the alle= 
gotization of the Virtues. 

Many of the depictions of the virtue Fortitude are 
intended to be tead as symbols ofthe hero. They derive 
their imagery from ancient imperial. sconography 
‘Adolph Katzenellenbogen cloguenty discusses images of 
the Viewes depicted as vietors standing im triumph over 
the bodies ofthe vanquished vices and they are similar it 
type to the, triumphal images derived from antiquity 
[Figure 18].” Thirteenth-century examples, such as the 
triumphant virtues on the facade of Stisbourg Cathedral 
show us how this type survived through the medieval 
period.” Katzenellenbogen describes these figures as 
dynam, yet they ae frozen into symbolic poses, There 
is no longer any discernible connection to thei classical 
ancestry. They have become gentlewomen, with calm, 
peaceful smiles of beatitude on thie faces. They revive & 
Classical form through the handling of their forms and 


drapery, and their stance, lanee in one hand, foot on a 
caanhed foe, revives the classical imagery of triumph and 
victory, However, they have now become abstracted 
{rms full of medieval symbolic meanings.” According 
to Katzenellenbogen these symbolic terms developed the 
‘umphal meaning inherent in the mage. This abstracted 
condensing of the varied deals ofthe struggle into afew 
‘groups was more compatible with che structural sense of 
the Middle Ages and their desire for clear expression.” 

Ii various other examples, Fortiudo is portrayed 
armed with a spear and sword, "for she must endure ll 
hardship and with unshaken_spiri,” and ske is often 
shown tearing apart the jaws of a hon, a scene which 1 
familiar to us from images of both Hercules and Samson 
with the lion, as well as fason with the dragon. "These 
attributes helped to identify the personified Virwe, Kat- 
‘acnellenbogen links this mode of identification with the 
chsical adition of personified abstractions. Emst 
Gombrich postulates tht it was the Greek syste of pe 
sonifcatios which helped co dissolve and stenize the 
gods guarantying thei survival within dhe Christian trax 
dition, The distinctive features which marked the gods 
also identified the medieval heroes. This practice appears 


again in the characterization ofthe various Virtues where 
attribures allowed for an easier identification.” "This 
Imowledge may help us to read more precisely the me 
sage of the caskee with mythological figures [Figure 15. 
We understand these figuees to be warriors due to their 
spears, and Hercules is immediately recognizable in the 
actof subduing the Nemean Lion, Sinularly, in the casket 
‘with animals, the figure on the far right could be a per 
sonificaion of Orpheus as his attribotes include the lyre 


Figure 18. Coin with Val ee 


and he is offen associated with animals (cat. no, 15) 
‘Yet this figure could stil refer to Hercules, known in eh 


form as Hercules Musara, who also had a lyee as an atti 


nbolie depiction of the Vistues isthe represen: 
tational link between the classical heroes and the heroic 
figures encountered in the twelfth, thireenth, and four- 
‘conth centuries; may also help eyplan the rise and pop 
‘larity ofthese medieval heroes. Tis can he seen in sub- 
ject mater of the many tapestry cycles which developed 
‘nthe fourteenth century, inchuding mythological stories 
and sceaes froin the Trojan Wars, as well as the lives of 
various historical figures such as Caesar, or Charle- 
magne. The fragments from the Muscum of Fine Ares in 
Boston, Penelope and Ulyse, illustrate the medieval prac- 
tice of contemporizing figures. Ar che sume cime they 
iustrate clear messages of Virtue (cat. no, 21), Penelope 
is identified by the loom, her symbolic artribute which 
lends allegorically to her vireuousness. The loom brings 
to mind the manner in which Penelope was able to dis 
suade her many suitors during Odysseus" long absence. 

This vireuousness is further emphasized by the inscrip- 
sion: “I, Penelope, shall be the wife of Ulysses forever.” 
Other heroic and mythological figures found theit way 
‘nwo the multitude of tapestry cycles which survive from 
the later Middle Ages, including the Labors of Hercules 
(private collection), and the Hunt of the Calydonian Boar 
(now at the Walters Are Gallery, Balamot). 

Although these heroic figures appeared much earlier in 
literature, maturing in the twelfth century, if was not 
tun Iter that visual types began to develop, Once they 
bbegan in the thirtcenth century however, with the minia- 
tures illustrating Beooit’s and Guido's text, these visual 


cycles quickly became a very popular theme. They do not 
tein maturity, however, unl the late fourteenth and 
fieenth ceneuries. The literature from which these 
Images were derived is classical in source, the forms 
which these Figures take are medieval, Despite their late 
tate, the figures in these French tapestries maintain th 
‘medieval character, with an appropriately gothic elegance 
tnd splendor of decorative parterns. In contrast, the 
recent contemporary developments in Haly regarding the 
depiction of human bodies, indicated a rising interest in 
classical form, 

“The ideal of exemplum virutis which these heroes 
express reached its pentultimate starement in the Nine 
Heroes tapestry at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
[Figure 19}. The tradition of the grouping, of these nine 
heroes was first systemized by Jacques Longuyon in his 
thirteenth-century poem “Les Vouex des Paons” (The 
Vows of the Peacock). These nine heroes inchided Hec- 
ror, Arthur, Julius Caesar, Alexander the Great, Judas 
Maccabeus, Joshua, David, Charlemagne and Godley of 
Bouillon (¢hrce pagans, chree Cherstins, and three Jews). 
Their tradiion was more extensively visual chan literary 
and flourished throughout Italy, France, Spain, Ger~ 
many, and England. 

The Metropolitan's heautifl tapestry shows the Her= 
ves (only five are recovered fom the original nine), 
Seated on gothic thrones in niches. All of the figures are 
bearded and crowned, disregarding historical accuracy 
they are elothod in medieval garb and armor, ‘The style 
fof the tapestry relates very closely to the Angers Apora- 
Iypse tapestry, and as accordingly dated around 1385, 
‘Ultimately, both dravy on the tradition of biblical manu 
script illumination of the time. These Figures are to be 
understand symbolically. Eugene M. — Waith 
characterizes the figures of the Nine Worthies (Heroes) 35, 
having “certain grace and nobility consonant with chi- 
valric romance, They are models and marvels af prow- 
fs, magnanimity and courtesy." The theme of the 
Nine Worthies caught the imagination of the Middle 
Ages, It reflected the heroic ideals of the chivalric age, 
justas had the legend of the Trojan War. Pageants ofthe 
Nine Heroes presented ar Arras are recorded as carly as 
1536, They are found sculpted on the mantelpiece of the 
Chateau de Couey before 1387, and they decorated the 
Hanse Saal in Cologne and che fourteenth centary Shon 
Brunnen at Nuremburg. They appear in frescoes ©. 1390 
ton the walls of the Castle Runklestein outside the Bok 
zano, and they figure on enamel eups, playing cards, i 
manuscripts, and in stained glass. The abundance of Tro 


{jan tapestries and cheir geographical spread similarly indi 
‘ates the great extent to Which the literary legend had 
penetrated into the popular consciousness." These capes 
fries were most frequently given as wedding gifts, but 
were alo often exchanged 3s gifts beeween the nobility oF 
ordered as tokens to be given from lord co king, The ult 
mate source for chet iconography was probably Benott 
The heroic figutes of classical antiquity were identified 


Figure 19, Hes sy Te Me : 
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almost exclusively through some connestion to mytho- 
Togical gods. In medieval times they were instead 
‘identified through their acuons. The aristocratic predilee- 
tion during the Middle Ages for elaiming the ‘Trojan het- 
foes as ancestors and the practice of identification with 
tures, such as Actes, Hercules, oF Caesar, con 


heroic 
tinued che classical conception ofthe heroic. The manifes- 
tation of this eadition, however, i purely medieval, leis 
important to note that these heroic mythological images 
are almost exclusively found on secular objects, such as 


Caskets, gaming pieces, or tapestries, They maintain a 
connection to religious tragery, however, in theitcapac- 
ity for allegorization, and in their desire ro cast the heroic 
figures of classical antiquity as exemplz of medieval Chris- 
tian virtue, The warrior figures which adorn twelfth-cen= 
tury Byrantine caskets are the nly representations of 
tude men that continue the classical tradition of the 
hherote classical nude. Yet these nudes are no longer ideal- 
ined. Instead the depictiors ofthese medieval heroes draw 
largely om the tradition of contemporary biblical man 

script illumination for types and thus evolve mo the 
knights of the Tournai tapestries. Iti» perhaps through 
their effectiveness as carriers of allegorical meanings that 
figures gain their own independent icono- 


‘graphic importance. Their allegorical and symbolic role 
45 Christan exompla legitimized their treatment and may 
hnave promored the monumental expression they event 
ally achieved. Classical heroes could be understood 2s 
types for Christan virtue; thus ensuring one more form 
of survival for these various concepts and manifestations 
of the classical mythological heroes. 
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Bust of a Maenad or Season 
Sixth century, Coptic 

HL 36,3 cm. x W. 28.4 em. 

The Textile Muscum 

7110 

Provenance: Acquired in 1927 from Paul Mallon in Pars. 


Dionysos is most commonly found in the company of his 
thisor or throng, of macnads and semi-human beings, 

such as satyes, While he presides with a noble and even 
solemn demeanor, around him spin characters whirling 


torches, musical instruments, or ritual thy long, slen- 
der staffs with ivy or pine cone at the tp, This composi- 
sion made him a popular subject for artists. Macnads and 
satyss, without Dionysos, were probably the single most 
common motif on early Coptic textiles (Shepherd 1976: 
38). As depicted in the specches of Kadmis and 
Teiresias in Euripides’ Bacchae, che macnads began as 
respectable women whose frenzied following of Diony- 
sos at specific times was an accepted activity. Although 
they wore conventional female attire, they add, as shown 


here, the skin of a fiwn ar nehris or panther hide stung 
lover their shoulder. They also generally carried a thysos: 


In this magnificent polychrome textile, the weaver ha 
created an illasion of depth through the skill use of 
shading, secn in the delicate red outline and pink stia~ 
tions wherever flesh is exposed. The attempt to cteate 
shadow is also seen in the greenish-beown outline used to 
define the shaggy green nebis. Meanwhile, the bright 


countenance of the maenad/season is heightened by bril- 
Fant blue eyes. The blond hair articulated in corkscrew 
curls, is defined by brown outlines 

In its employment of color, this textile has been com- 
pared with that of the Viegin and Child Enthroned in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art Shepherd 1969: 110), 
Although Triling would place this textile in the fourth 
century (1982: 31), Shepherd groups it with the works of 
a sixth-century workshop, including the Hestia Polyol- 
bos lunetce from Dumbarton Oaks; the Judgment of 
Pans ftom the Kevorkian Foundation; « small panel of 
Dionysos and Iss inthe Louvee; the lange hanging with 
Dionysiac busts from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(cat.no, ); and the head ofa dancer in Detroit, She bases 
this attribution on similarities in style, technique, and 


quality of weaving, 
The figure wears 2 rosy Hlower crown with a green 
fillet and a leafy necklace of pink and green petals In her 
right hand, she carries the attribute of Dionysos and his 
followers, a thyrses, green with rosy spikes. Her breases 
are bared, with the nebris slung aver her left shoul 
Js common in such figures. ln her left hand, she hols an 
‘unidentified container, perhaps a basket of fruit, 2 sheaf 
cof grt, oF a torch, For this reason, Shepherd (1969: 110) 
suggest thar the figure may represent the autsmnn season 


Which often accompanied Dionysos in is throng, sch as 
fone sees, for example, on the season sarcophagus at 
Dumbarton Oaks (Mate 1977: at, no. 258 and 
Hanfimann 1950), where male figures representing sea- 
sons hold baskets of unusual style Telling follows Shep- 
herd and believes the androgynous face to be male and 
hence a season rather than a macnad (1982: 31). Either 
incerpretaton may have been inspired once again by the 
‘New Yeur’s Procession, inaugurated by Peolemy Hl Phila- 
ddelphus and copied in the triumphs of the Prolemies and 
later Romans, where there were scores of maenads and a 
beautifal woman 


called Lustrum (a four year period)... closely fole 
lowed by the four seasons gaily dressed and each 
carrying the feuits appropriate to her. 


(Athenaeus, Dejpnosophitee v) 
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Textile Fragments with Dionysiac Busts 
Fifth or Sixth century, Coptic 

HL 91 cm. x W. 134.6 em. 

"The Metropolitan Museum of Art; Gift of Edward S 
Harkness 

3193 

Provenance: Said to come from Akhmim or Antinoé 
Faye 


‘This tapestry was reported to have been found with a 
Roman rug, dated to the fourth century A.D. (Winlock 
1932: 157). Winlock suggested that vintage festivals 
inspired this domestic wall hanging (1932: 158). As 
restored, the hanging is composed of three tiers of 
thirteen heads in medallions tormed by garlands of vines 
and leaves with vine leaves or grape bunches placed ate 
nately between medallions. The two pieces do not join 
and at least two heads are missing. Shepherd recomstracts 
a Tange scale figure or figures in the central yellow pane, 
probably Dionysos with or without attending figures 
(1969: 113). She suggests a figure such as tha from the 
Antinoé panel in the Louvre (Catalogue des eofes copes 
1964: eat. no. B24). Thus, the composition may have 
been simular to the design of the Virgin and Child 
Entheoned in the Cleveland Museuin of Art 

Presumably the vine garland medallion deviee repro 
sents the vineyard or countryside environment of the thi 
140s, Certainly vine leaves frame the action in most Dio 
nysiac scenes. Here, grape leaves and bunches of grapes 
fill che spaces between the roundels. But che placement of 
such dynamic figures in static medallions is quite 
‘unusual, The resulting feeling is somewhat awkward as 
the garlands tend to restrict the exuberance and move- 
ment which is characteristic of such scenes. 

Garlanded maenads and saeyrs dominate the composi- 
tion. Maenads, the female companions of Dionysos, are 
usually shown dancing wildly, inspired by the spirit of 
the god. The satyes are often characterized by goats’ exrs 
and horses’ tails with legs of either animal, They have 
large round heads with flat fies and broad noses and are 
clad in an occasional fawn or panther skin, Often they 
dance about with flutes and peda or walking, stick, em 
ing the macnads with music or chasing them, 

in the undulating movement ofthe thissos, generally 
expressed in the gestures of gyrating macnads, the dit 
sheveled females turn their heads abruprly while the lusty 
satyrs exchange glances. Senn, Pan, and the nymphs 
Join the throng, Pan is depicted with the horns of « goat, 
‘lad in the fawnskin, and clutching his walking stick. The 
sileni are older, but not always wiser males, being shown 
asbuald, farand often drunk with a walking stick. Silenus, 
perhaps shown bottom right, was thought to be the tutor 
‘of Dionysos, who is nor included in these fragments, 
‘Ostoia has identified this figure as Priapus (‘The Mid 


Ages: Treasures fiom the Cloisters and the Metopotitan 
Museum of Art 1969: cat. no. 14). She has also identified 
Isis asthe figure wearing the Isis knot directly above Pria- 
pus/Silenu. 

In the two fragments which comprise this magnificent 
polychrome wall hanging, an illusion of realism and 
depth is created through a method of blending and shac- 
‘ng colors which is particularly evident inthe articulation 
of facial planes. The color scheme invalves a lush 
spectrum of blues, roses, tans, greens and yellows against 
adeep rose. Within yellow medallions the heads are exec~ 
luted in white with features and shading emphasized in 
various colors, Hair is depicted in hues of ble and dark 
brown while clothing is shown in blu, rose and tan. A, 
floral border of rose and green and edged in dark bine 
encloses the composition, However, this border and the 
roundels themselves contribute to a Hatrened, decorative 
compositin, 

Shepherd places ths tapestry in a sixth-century work= 
shop located at Akhmim, along with the Cleveland 
Virgin and Child Enthroned (dated to the sixth century 
‘on congraphic grounds), the Bust of the Maenad/Season 
(cat no. 3), the Judgment of Paris from the Kevorkian 
Foundation, the Hestia Polyolbos from Dumbarton 
(aks, the dancer’s head fragment from Detroit, and the 
Dionysos and Isis from the Louvre. Most of these were 
found around Akhmim. She groups them together on the 
basis of similarity of style, technique, and quality, as in 
the use of miflfeu filling ornament and inthe use of weft 
threads to give shape and outline to the figures without 
employing additional colors, as well as the interchange 
able facial features of the Diomysiac thiasos and the apor- 
{les surrounding the Cleveland Virgin and Child 
Enthroned. This fact suggests thatthe workshop catered 
to pagan and Christian clients alike (Shepherd 1969: 11), 

‘A.M. Friend has compared this wall hanging to the 
illuminations of the Book of the Minor Prophets (Gr 
Mss Turin B.12}, This work is dated by ts colophon 
and was probably copied from an Egyptian original 
‘Woven in the fith or sixth century A.D, this tapestry 
attests to the continued interest in mythology within 
Coptic society, The ornamental aspect of the work seems 
to place emphasis on the playful aspects of the throng, 
rather than on serious cultic worship. The suggestion has 
bbeen made, however, that wo missing centeal 
‘medallions may have been deliberately cut away in aig 
lity. If Dionysos was depicted in the central position 
(Age of Spirituality 1979: cat n0. 129), pehaps the image 
‘was later thought to be too potent and hence was defaced. 
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Panel with Dionysos in Leopard Skin and Pan 
Ff to Seventh century, Coptic 

11 36,8 em. x W, 39.4 em 

Museum of Fine Att, Boston; Charles Potter Kh 
58.18 

Provence: Egypt 


Fund 


Dionysos and Pan dominate this polychrome panel, They 
are enclosed by a border of continuous petals on a back. 
ground of which is itself bordered by an inner and an 
outer stripe. Both figures walk to the right, away from 
action which they watch intently 

An Arcadian pastoral god of woods and shepherds, the 
homed god has the upper body of a man and the legs ofa 
gout. Isidore of Seville recounts that 


they form him out oF every kind of element. For he 
has horas in the shape of the rays of the sun and the 
‘moon. He has skin marked with spots, because of 
the stars ofthe sky. His fae is red, in the likeness of 
the upper air. He carries a pipe with seven reeds, 
because of the harmony of heaven in which there 
are seven notes and seven distinctions of tones. 
His lower part s filthy, because of trees and wild 
beasts and herds. He has goat hoofs, to show forth 
he solidity ofthe earth, om they desie a the 
{god of things and ofall nature: whence they call 
him Pan, as if to say Everything 

(De Deis Gentium ch. si. se. 1 d) 


In this representation, Pan carries his pédum or walking 


stick in hand, ‘To his right, his krovala or castanets hover 


in space. To his let, his beige syne or pipes are carcally 
rendered, Betwoen his feet an illisionistic Hower bursts 
inco bloom. His goat legs are covered with tufts of blue 


fur, articulated with brown outlines. Plato presents the 
frst allegorical interpretation of the god's half-humas, 
halésdivine form, “the truth that i iw him () the smooth 


for sacred form which dwells above among the gods, 
whereas falsehood dwells among men belaw and is rough 
like the gout of tragedy" (Cratylus 4M). This idea was 
continued by Cornutus (39-48 A.D.) 


The lower part ofthe god 


iry and recalls « goat, 
to designate the roughness af earth, The upper par 
however, is like a man, 

the entire world, becalse in heaven itsell, reason i 
placed, 


heaven holds sway over 


De Pane (section 27), 

Meanwhile, bis pudgy companion Dionysos is shown, 
tals exposed. He 

ted here as 


partly nude with hi 
hobs oF fuwnskin, de 


Jraped in the 
ve with brawn 
spots, with its paws tied together athe sho 

left hind, he holds the symposiast's garland, executed i 


der. An his 


k, ight and meviam blue with beige fillets, In 
ht hand, he grasps the wiveskin which holds the 
liquid so dear to his cult, Above his left hand, 2 ancaras 
‘or two-handied drinking cup, the emblem of his cul, 
Identifies the god of wine. Both figures are bearded and 
nimbed. Their figures are cramped in the tight square of 
the frame, Their heads ate large, notin scale with the rest 
of their bodies. Moreover, the ices are too large for their 
hheads. This lack of success in rendering the figures’ pro- 


portions helps argue fora later d 
Several different weaving techniques make this pecul- 
iar panel quite unusual. The warp of light greenish blue 
wool tinges the entire composition. In several places, two 
weft threads have been used 50 that the warp shows 
through, asin ehe halo of Dionysos, che nebris, and the 


ght side ofthe legs and upper thighs and arms of both 
figutes, Elsewhere the wea 


has executed the weaving 


of large blocks of eal in a zigzag patter of “lary lines 
Moreover, in several places the artist has gone back over 
sections, adding a light blue outline on the legs of Diony- 
sos and the right arm of Pan and brown outlines on the 
Jefe of Pan's body. The artist's use of calor shading seems 
similar to the square textile feom Antinod (Catal des 
ales eoptes 1964: cat, 0. B24), 

‘Two diametrically opposed conceptions of the god 
Pan evolved during the Roman period. During the reign 
of Tiberius, the tale originated thar Pan had died and was 
ready lamented (Plutarch Monafia “De Defectu Oraeu: 

i). Easebiue further records thot. 


itisimportant to observe the time at which he (Plu 
tarch) says that the death ofthe daemon took place. 
For it was the time of Tiberius, ia which our Say 
jour, making His sojoum among men, is recorded 
to have been ridding human life from daemons of 
every kind 
(Pruep. Ev, 2088) 
‘Yet Paslus Marsus (c.148 A.D.), in a commentary on 
Ovid's Fast (397), apparently continued a tradition 
pissed on by the 
hotiese men, that che voice (which in Plutarch’ tale 
hhad announced the death of Pan) was heard. in 
the nineteenth year of Tiberius’ reign; at which 
time indeed Christ died; who, with a voice miracu 
lousy issuing forth from the solitude of deserted 


rocks, was announcing that the Lord, ,. was dead. 


Here, a sympathetic view of the gods is coupled with 
an almost academic portrayal of chee attributes and etal 


costume. This seems to argue for an active interest inthe 
cculeon the part of the fi 
pateon in 2 presumably 


0 seventh-century weaver or 
Tristan mile 
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Wall Hanging with Dionysos in an Arcade 
Fourth century, Late Roman 

HL 139 em, x W. 79 em 

AIONYEOE, 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Charles Potter Kling Fund 
1973.290 

Provenance: Eastern Meslterrancan, 


Although more frequently depicted within a vineyard or 
‘country setting, occasionally the thaws is shown in an 
architectural context, as in the arcade shown on this tes 
tile, Furthermore, Arensberg has suggested that the 
arcade follows not only from late Roman columnar sat= 
copbagi of Asia Minor, as, for example, the Dionysise 
sarcophagus in San Pictro in Valle, Ferenillo (Matz 1968: 
cat, no, 276, pl. 02) and a similar example formerly 
from Villa Taverna, Frascati (Mate 1968: cat. 10, 278, 
pil. 308), but also from Hellenistic and Roma theatrical 
wena frons (Bieber 1939: fig. 257) which had a seg- 
‘mented entablature with niches, and esedrae, articulated 
with projecting columns and colonnades. Atensbery 
infers that this design may indicate a stage performance of 
imaenads and satyes, quite appropriate for Dionysos, 
patron of tragedy. The monumentality of the textile and 
the fac chat since Dionysos i nimbed and does not par 
ticipate with the other figures would seem to support the 
hypothesis that this is indeed the depiction of a cule 
drama, (The last evidence of afical performances of Dio 


nysiac mysteries was during the time of fulian the Apos- 
tate, Orato VIL, and St, Paulinus of Nola, Carmen XIX, 
Wy. 1694) Musical dances and mimes of mythological 
themes in which male and female actors danced the roles 


‘oF satyrs, macnads, and corybantes were quite popular 
(Bicher 1961; 257), Status (45-96 A.D.) wrote a pantom- 
ime of the early Empire entitled Agar, based om the Bac 
hae of Euripides in whieh Bacchus had a large role (Bic- 
ber 1939: 413). Fromt these, evolved mythalogical ballets 
‘with episodes of the lives of the gods, such as Dionysos 
ancl Pentheus (Bieber 1939: 415), Berliner adds that the 
theatrical performances had become what might be lk 

ned to modern “revue and music hall sketches” with 


"dance and satyric interludes” whose purpose it was 10 
entertain and promote revelry and eroticism (Berliner 
196: 35 and Bicher 1961: 250). Arensberg believes the 
haloed god before a gilded proscenium Would have been 
too much fora Christian (Atensberg. 1977: 16 and Mom- 
igbano 1963). However, the pagan motifs jn Jate Roman 
and Coptic textiles demonstrate a tolerance which cannot 
always be found in che literatute 

Hire, a relaxed Dionysos, named in Greek, rests on a 
‘missing pillar. His fll breasts are emphasized with out 
lines and modelling as is the musculature of his arms. 
Both fice and body are fleshy while the proportions of 
the figure are awkward witha small head and aver-sired 


eyes, With his righe arm raised to his head, he crowns 
himself with vine leaves bound with pink and rose files. 
This echoes the pose of the Prayitclean Apollo Lykeios 
after a lost bronze prototype of Apollo Lykeios at rest, 
dating back to the fourth cencury B,C. (Richter 1950: 
4), Inhis let arm, he holds a carnucopis, carefully ren 
dered in seven colors, rather than a konthares or thyrs0s, 
(Comparanda for this attribute are rare: the Hellenistic bane 
carving (Houser 1974; ext. no, 14) anda fragment of bone 
furniture ornament (Early Christan and By-santine Art 
L947: cat.no. 166, 71099 and Koptische Kunst 1904; 183, 
fig, 237, no, 7089 from Saqgata). Shepherd traces the 
iconography to 2 fibuloos Dionystac parade, perhaps at 
New Year, during the time of Prolemy Il (319-246 B.C.) 
The Great Procession included statues of Dionysos, 


scores of satyr, sileni, maenads, the four seasons and “a 


‘man over sis feet tall in tragie costume and mask, 
carrying a gold horn of plenty, called Eniautos, the year, 
(Athenieus, Deipnovphisiae (¥, 198e). Shepherd discusses 
Enigutosas + manifestation of Dionysos as Fertility god. It 
Is interesting to note, however, that the horn is empty in 
this representation, Pethaps it was drinking hom for the 
god of wine a illustrated on a mosaic from Corinth, 
where Dionysos holds up a drinking hora (Broneer 1935) 
53, pl.xvil,2). Often hei shown pouring liquid, presura- 


ably wine, into a panther's mouth. Pechaps this 
the fragment of a spotted panther co the right of Diony- 


Dinnysos is shown motionless, apart ffom the action, 
as if presiding over the scene as an object of worship 
{(Arensberg 1977: 16), She suggests that subject marter of 
this textile could have sprung from the dramatic perform- 
ances at cult festivals of Dionysos, A ffth-century exile 
from Newatk shows Dionysos, the patton god of 
drama, leaning ona double mask of tragedy and comedy 
(Auth 197%: 15, cat, no, 19). This seem eo indicate 
knowledge ofthis aspect ofthe god as well as the staging, 
of his plays continued. 

Arensherg has based her evidence for dating on stylis 
tie comparisons as wel as lerter forms of the inscriptions 
(1977:22-24), Despite the official acceptance of Christan 
ity with the Ealct of Milan in 313, interest in the pagan 
gods persisted into the sixth century. Nonnos prodiced 
his epic Dionysiaca around 500, Despite vandalisn that 
accompanied the religious ferment in Egypt during the 


fourth through sisth centuries, this textile provides evi- 


dence that the gods survived and were still worshipped. 
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Wall Hanging with Maenad and Satyr in Arcade 
Eourth century, Late Roman 

H, 138 cm, x W. 85,7 em. 

EATYPOE, 

The Cleveland Museum of Art). H. Wade Fund 


Provenance: Egypt, from Nicholas Koutoulakis, 1975 


Here, within a fancifal architecture, a macnad and satyr 
cavort. In Shepherd's reconsteucton, Dionysos, styrs, 
and maenads are grouped between the Hellenistic Cori 
thian columns of an open arcade with a coffered ceiling of 
gold-colored squares interspersed with green leaves 
(1976: 307), A fragment of entablature exists to the left 
aod right of the apse, Faint traces of a Corinthian capital 
and half-fluted column lie below the eneablarure to the 
Jefe. To the right are column base and section of archi- 


trave, A section of a second arch springs from the column 
‘apital on the lft. Shepherd cites parallele ro Alexandrian 
tomb architecture (1976: 308). She has demonstrated that 
the Cleveland Macnad and Satyr belong with the ewo 
sments of Dionysos (cat.no, 6) and the ktharst from 
minaisher Fahrer duc die Sammlung 1976 
atleast tive arcades with Dionysos 
in the central position, surrounded by members of his 
hy 


Furthermore, Arenebory hae suggested that th 


arcade follows not only from late Roman columnar sar- 
‘cophagé of Asia Minor, 2, for example, the Dionystac 
sarcophagus in San Pietro in Valle, Ferenilo (Matz 1968: 
fat. no. 276, pl 302) and similar example formerly 
from Villa Taverna, Frascati (Matz 1968: ca, no 

pl 303), but also from Hellenistic and Roman theatrical 
Scacnae fons (Bieber 193%: fg. 257) which had a seg 
mented entablature with niches, and exadae, articulated 
with projecting columns and eolonmades. Arensbs 


infers that dis design may indicaee a stage performance of 
racnads and satyrs, quite appropriate for Dionysos, 
patron of tragedy. 


The satyr, named in Greek, s clothed in the nebis or 
fawnskin while the maenad he clatees and fondles is 
tude and dancing with her bimation lattering bebind ber 
and her right foot kicking in frone of the column. She 
wears a gold chain with pendant and gold bracelets and 
inlets, Hoth figures are nimbed and wreathed which, 
together with their nudity, is probably to indicate a ritual 


vironment or connection or simply the state of inspira= 
tion. Both appear to be dancing while a small panther 


frolics in the foreground. Leafy branches and flowers at 
ther feet recall a sylvan setting, possibly before the scae- 
nae fone suggested by Arensbers (I 


16) o the 
pavilion of Ptolemy I Philadelphus, “where the floor was 
fetiely strewn with all sorts of Bowers... scattered pro- 
fisely on the Root of ehe pavihon, tly presenting the 
picture of an extraordinarily beautifal meadow" (Athe 


rnacus, Deipnosophisae ¥, 196-7) 
The rich polychrome design rendered in realistic 
painterly fashion suggests the translation of Fresco oF 
mosaic nto fabric in the form of monumental epestres 
in wool and finen, Shepherd (1976: 308) discusses as 


possible comparison with this large hanging the four 
technically and stylistically similar fragments from a sin- 
slehanging, formerly in Berlin (WulfTand Volbach 1926: 
pls.4 (9241 S.8), 5 (9230 §.9) and 44 (9244 8.8 and 9244, 
8.7), To these, Arensberg adds fragment 71,18 from the 
Textile Maseutn (Wace 1954: pl) a8 well as fragments 
66,377 and 378 from the Muscum of Fine Arts, Boston 
which show similarities in technique (1977: fig, 17). 
Because ofits inscription, Seyrig and Robert have attrib- 
tuted the Textile Museum piece 1 an imperial wool 
weaving atelier at Herakleia, either inthe Faiyum o¢ neat 
Constantinople (1956: 271). They have established the 
weaving industry there from an analysts of epitaphs on 
funerary stelae. Thus the Boston-Cleveland-Riggisberg 
tapestry must also have been produced there (Arensbers 
i77: 23), 


This fragment is part of the great decorative scheme of 
1 large wall hanging, including fragments of Dionysos 
(cat.no. 6) and a macnad citharist fo Riggisberg (Sunt~ 
imarivcher Bilver durch die Sammy 1976: cover). 

Shi 
mentioned by Callixeinus of Rhodes as ormamenting the 
pavilion which Prolemy Mf Philadelphus erected on the 
‘ecasion of the Great Procession (Athenaeus, De 


sal suggests that « Hellenistic textile, such as that 


hist v, 196-7), may have inspired the work. She recom 
structs five arcades with the Riggisherg eitharst on the 
far right, Dionysos at center, and the maenad and satyr to 
the left of Dionysos, with at lent one more arch and 
he on the far lefe She points out that since the design 
was woven at eight angles to the warp, the composition’s 
length would haye been unlimited. She suggests thatthe 


design may well have been much longer. Fragments af 
pln linen cloth with a re terminal border atthe bocto 


‘each of che three fragments shavr the form of 


ete banging. The reconstructed height is 153 cm. and 
the minimum length is 290 ens, The morumentaity a5 
well asthe quality ofthis textile lead Shepherd to posit 


culsic purpose, indicating a time of manufacture when 
Dionysiac worship still flourished im the fourth century 
At chat eime itis most likely that this subject mat 


would only have been tolerated hy 2 pagan client 
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Textile with Triumph of Dionysos 
Fourth century, Late Roman 

1.21.9 em. x W. 34.9 cm 

The Metropolitan Mascum of Art; Gift of Geogge F 
Bakee 

90.5973 

Provenance: Egypt, ARhmin? 


Although Friedlander (1945) thought thae this panel rep- 
‘resented the emasculation of Attis before Cybele, itis 
now generally agreed that this fourth-centary textile 
panel shows the Triumph of Dionysos. Within a semi= 
Circular field, the god stands in a frontal pose in the center 
fof a symmetrically arranged composition. Identified by 
imand, Dionysos rides a chariot drawn by lions or pan 
thers (1944: 52). Both of these animals are described in 
connection with Dionysos by Nonnos (Dionysiaca ix 
193). Back to back, each animal is curiously flattened and 
folded, head stretching up and facing out, to the left and 


shv of the axis of the chariot, thus showing a late 
antique change in principles of composition. Here, a sere 
‘ous Dionysos with long, ivy-twined hair is dressed in a 
belted chiton with a leapard or fiwnskin and clays oF 
cloak draped over it and fluttering in the wind en his 
right. His wide-eyed glance and ample breast ate chaesc~ 
torstic of his iconography (Nonnoe, Dionysia noi. 172). 
The divine archetype ofall eiumphant hero 


while, he holds high a bunch of grapes with bis righe 
hand, "The mural crown on bis head, rate in association 
with Dionysos and evidence of orientalizing influences, 
sas awarded to the frst soldier to storm an enemy citadel 
and thus is appropriate for Dionysos in his triumph (Len- 
zen 196: 1-23). To the left, a wide-eyed, well-groomed 
tmaenad, with one breast bared, strides with a phiale or 
ind her, « horned 


lamp in contemplative adoration. Bel 
and bearded Pan with goat legs ogles the grapes of Dion: 
ysos and dances ecstatically while grasping a pedum or 
‘walking stick. To the tight, an ecstatic miaenad with 
Uisheveled hai and arched neck gyrates with a knife 
probably preparing for sacrifice (Nonnos, Diony 

xxv. 230-232). She is clothed ina girded chiton with one 
breast bared and bracelets an each arm. Further right, 
flleted and cloaked captive, dressed in barbarian trousers, 
strives to escape. Grapevines, indicative af Dionyso 
aspect as fertility god and of his campaign to introduce 
Viticulture to the East, entwine the figures. Meanwhile 


romping in the spandrels are dolphins which, accoeding 
to Nonnos, “still make revel for Dionysos” (Dionysiaca 
sv. 248), 

“The drapery of the macnads is beautifilly rendered 
‘The artist demonstrates an understanding of body pro- 


portions. The contrapposto pase of Dionysos is elegantly 
xecuted, yet a certain awkwardness remains in the pose 
Of the macnads. The centrality, frontliy, and symmetry 


ate an indication ofits late antique style. The Triumph of 
Dionysos over Indian peoples was a well-known theme 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean from the Hlllenis- 
fic era through late antiquity and was based on che 
vietory of Alexander. However, the Triumph was of par~ 
ticular interest in Alexandria (Matz 1952,10) where the 
Peolemies enacted the god’s procession through the city 
streets as Dionysos returned from India with the godin a 
reclining cart carried on the back of an elephant (Athe- 
racus, Deipnowphitae v. 1978), Mark Antony continued 
the Ptolemies’ practise of the sovereign’ identification 
with god by assuming the title of Neos Dionysos and hold 
ing his Armenian triumph in Alexandria dressed as the 
god. Moreover, Roman sarcophagi docament the popa- 
larity of this theme in the Roman Empire (Lehmann 
Hartleben 1942: Fig. 7). Finally, the Dionysiact by Non- 
‘nos of Panopolis (Akhmitn) shows further interest in the 
story of the god in ehe fourch and fifth centuries an, 
mote specifically, inthe celebration of his Indian triumph 
in forty-cight books. Furthermore. the iconography of 
the Triumphant Dionysos in his charioc s borcowed for 
the Ascension of Christ, as illustrated in eat. no. 10, 
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Panel with Tri 
Hercules 
Sixth century, Coptic 
HH, 22.5 cm. x W 
The Metropolitan Muscum of Art; Subscription Fund 
39.18.2485 

Provenance: Egypt. 


sph of Dionysos and Labors of 


This square panel was sewn onto undyed linen, possibly 
from a burial tunic or shroud. {tis exccuted in purple 
tan. and white wool on linen, The tan was used to outline 
details in the purple. The figures are clumsy with stocky 
proportions and large heads, showing much less skill and 
understanding than the weaver of the 

tile (cat, 80. 8). 


wurth-century tex 


In the central medallion, Dionysos drives a chariot 
pulled by three panthers im profile. He is accompanied by 
three other figures, perhaps puttoand Ariadne (2) whose 
breast is outimed in tan wool, while Hercules marches 
along with his club, Ostoia has suggested that it may rep- 
resent the marriage of Dionysos and Ariadne (The Middl 
Ages: Treasures from the Cloisters and the Metopotiten 
Museum of Art 1968: ea. no. 10), Lyapunova posts chat 


Bacchus and Cybele are shown here, drawn by lions, in a 
Bacehanalian procession (The Middle Ages: Treasures fom 
the Cloisters and the Metropolitan Muscum of Art 1969: cat 
no, 10). The medallion is inscribed in a square, the span- 
drels of which are decorated with delicate interlace pat- 
tems in white on purple, This square is then surrounded 
by the labors of Hercules. The labors are executed as 2 
decorative pattern with the composition of each episode 
subordinated to the whole, The 


etlocking of scenes 
Creates continuows flowing action, Unfortunately, those 
depicted on the left edge and upper right comer are lst, 
yer the program can be reconstructed, thanks tothe pres- 
frvation of a square with the same subject in the Hermi~ 
tage in Leningrad (no.11337, acquired in the same yea). 
COstoia has suggested that the Hermitage panel may be 
the mate ofthis square, with the two placed symmetri- 
cally om the shoul 


or near the hem a¢ the bottom of 
the avi or vertical stripes on the same tunic, pallu, oF 
shroud. 

Clockwise from the top the labors represented are: 1) 
Hercules wrestling with the Nemean lion, 2) Hereules in 
the garden of the Hesperides, holding his club, while an 
arrow ({rom an alternative version of the story) kis the 


snake coiled about the tee, 3) Hercules carrying aff the 
Eryinanthian boar on his shoulder. 4) Hercules cleaning 
the stables of Augeas (The Mulale Aes: Treasures from the 
{Cloisters and the Metropolitan Museu of Art 1969: eat. no. 
10) or shooting the Stymphalian birds (Age of Spiinalty 


1979+ cat, no, 136), a8 alternating theories suggest, 5) cap- 
turing the Cretan bull, 6) contesting with an unknown 
adversary, possibly Kyknos (Age of Spirituality 1979: cat 


ro, 136), 7) leading Cerberus, the thres-headed dog, by 
the scruff of the neck from Hades to the upper world, 8) 
‘taming the mares of Diomedes, 9) either shooting the 
Seymphalian birds (The Middle Ages: Treasures from the 
Cloisters and the Metopoitan Museum of Art 1969: cat.no. 


10) or cleaning the stables of Augeas (Age of Spirinulity 
1979: eat. no. 136), 10) killing the nine-headed Lesnean 
hydra, 11) capturing the Cerynean hind, 12) victorious 
lover Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, grasping the br 
dle of her horse while she shiclds herself from his blows. 
Childs suggests that the labor identified as Hercules 
fighting Kyknos replaces that of the batle with Geryon 
in this period (Age af Spirituality 1979: ac. no. 136). The 
scones are highly abstracted and more decorative than 


realistic. 

This combination of the Triumph of Dionysos and the 
Labors of Hercules is unusual in Coptic at. Both gods 
are well-tepresented in textiles as well a5 sculpeure on an 
individual basis, however. The linking of the two deities, 
\whose stories spanned the divine and human realms and 
who triumphed over death suggests a deeper meaning, 
Childs suggest thatthe combination of Hercules and 
Dionysos and their frequency as themes for Roman sar- 
caphagi may have been selected for their 
funerary significance (Age of Spirituality 197%: 159-160), 
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Roundel with Stylized Figure in Chariot 


Late Sixth or Early Seventh century, Coptic 
D.13.2.em. 


Courtesy of The Brooklyn Museums; Charles Edwin 
Wilbour Fund 
05.305 


Provenance: Egypt: Purchased from P. Kyticas, Cairo, 


This beautiful polychrome roundel is one of few exam 
ples of specifically Christian iconography connected with 
Dionysos, Enclosed within a pale blue and yellow gui 
loche border, its studded with red and yellow jewels on 


a deep green ground. Moreover, it may depict the 
Confltion of Helios and Dionysos in their journeys 
(Thompson 1971: 56), Acc 

tagion of the ancient pagan heavenly fight was meant to 


ding to Riefstabl, this adap- 


represent the Ascension, The textile shows the uppet 
body of a frontal sider with raised arms in a top-shape 
bigs, a chariot drawn by two animals. This ascen 

theme was probably borrowed from one of several 


wares: the Hellenistic Triuenph of Dionysos or th 
Roman Imperial triumphs, the journey of Helis, or, pos- 
ibly, from the ascension of Alexander. Rieftahl noted 
thatthe nimbus ofthe figure bears across, and thus posi- 
ted chat it represents Chiist as Helios and the A 

Bowie fe 


to ilustsated inthe abee-cemtar 
Ascension where a beardless Christ with cruciform nim 
bus is borne heavenward (Riefstabl 1950: 53 


thermore, the radiating palmettes above bis head seem 10 
indicate the radiance of the sun god (Thompson 1971 
56). However, Thampson has observed that che styliza 
tion of the horses, especially their heads 


wer, so extracrdinary that i likely thatthe pattern wa 
hot taken directly from a representation of Christ-Helio 
She believes that the 


miposition was adapted fron a 
prototype in which atributes of some representations of 


Helios ina chariot were taken into representations of 
Dionysos. Thus she interprets the stylized animals a8 the 
panthers of Dionysos (Thompson 1971; 56). This synere— 
tism is supported by the Diomysiaca of Nennos, wher 


ken Ba 


Hermes sings, thus the Light-Bringer to the 


sun shining a3 

‘Coptic literary references to Christin a chariot 
abound, The apocryphal Hook ofthe Resurecton 
dy Bartholemer th 


poste recounts that during the restr 
on “Jesus rose and mounted in 


fherubim. He wrought havoc in hel.” Later it mentions 
(Christ appearing to Mary inthe “chariot af His Father” 35 
he was ascending to his father. Furthermore, Barthel 


beheld the Son of God on the 
All the heavenly 


mew bears witness tha he 
chatioe of the Cherubim 


about Him,” This is summarized by James 
181-193). Ie may he the chariot ofthe Cherubim, an ord 
nary chariot or the chariot of light (Rieftahl 1950; 


sn sun god and the 


538.539). ‘The conflation of the pas 
Christian deity is also clear in the thied-century mosaicin 
the July Mausoleum under St, Peter's in Rome, showing 
CChrist-Helios horn aloft in a quadriga (Kirschbaum 1959: 
40-42, 1H, pl) 

Here, the iconography of the Triumph of Dionysos 
may have been borravved without any intention of refer 


1g t0 the pagan god. One can understand this sort of 
syncretism in the midst of the Gnostic heresy which 
concile the new 


tempted gion with pagan mys- 
tical and magical belie and practises and persisted until 
the time of Justinian (Schmidt 1892), 
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‘Three Griffin Buckles 

Eighth to Tenth centuries 

H. 4.1 em, x W, 3.2 em H. 3.5 em, 2.5 ma He 4d 
cm. x W. 29cm, 

Menil Collection 

Provenance: Unknown. 


“The three griffin buckle plates are typical of those deco- 
rated with zoomorphic designs made during the cighth to 
tenth centuries. Buckles like these were quite common 
and were worn by the less affluent in Early and Middle 
[Byzantine society, with examples having been found 
both in and out of the Byzantine Empire (Vikan, in press, 
ch. 5:1). Gary Vikan has recently classified these Byzan- 
tine belt fittings according to buckle decoration and the 
design of the buckling mechanism. He has proposed 
cight categories. The three griffin buckles represent 
Vikan's seventh eategory, which is characterized by 
highly stylied zoormorphic designs. Griffins were just 
‘one ofthe anitmals in this group. Other animals included 
Tions, bulls, dogs, winged horses, birds, and warriors 
attacking animals (Vikan, in press, section Va: 33-34). 
‘On these buckles, the belt strap was pulled through a slit 
atone end, folded back and then clipped to a rivet (Vikan, 
in press, ch, 5: 1) 

"The thes griffin Uncle plates are all carved in shallow 

£ with plain backgrounds, yee their carving demon- 

sates the variety that could exist within a single motif 
‘The largest buckle represents a striding griffin ling ies 
front, right leg while its head is warned towards its back 
and raised tail. The wings, w90, are raised and simply 

ved with thece parallel, curved lines. Squares define 
the hase of the wings where they are joined to the griffin’ 
lion body. Two parallel rings mark che eagle neck of this 
sgrifin, The head of the griffin has a small beak and ears, 
‘hile the one eye shown is quite large. Excepe For the 
shot, incised marks of the claws, the lion body of the 
isriffin is smoothly catved. ‘This contrasts with the pat 
tering on the other buckle representing a striding griffin 
where the lion body is decorated with a design of short 
lines. The design verges on a herring-bone pattern, most 
clearly identifiable on its right, hind leg and neck. 
Similar to the frst griffin, the til and wings are raised. 
The wings are earved with two curved lines and the joint 
is marked by one horizontal stripe. The griffin’s head has 
a short, closed beak, two raised eats, and one small, apen 
eye. Bath striding griffins assume the same pose with 
front, right leg raised and rear legs apparently in motion 
The third buckle, with 2 stting grifi, is also the most 
highly stylized. Once again carved in profile, this griffins 
has only the front legs visible. The raised wing of the 
grifin is incised with three parallel lines which merge 
With the lines representing a lion's mane, This is unusual, 
for most griffins have eagle necks. While slightly worn, 


the grifin’s head is carved with a large eye and a shor, 
closed beak, Complementing the patter of the wings 
and mane are the rear of the griffin carved with an 
abstract wie, and the more elaborate wing joint. Crawl 
ing over the griffin’s rear isa bird-headed hybrid with 
raised feathers on its back, 

‘While the buckle plates would not have been visible 
when wom, their decoration did serve a purpose. As 
explained by Vikan, their decorations “served to convey 
at least some level of power and protection” (Vikan, in 
press, ch. 5:1). As well, the buckle decoration could have 
served to identify clothing at public baths. At the baths, 
patrons would have removed thet clothes and after bath~ 
ing a distinctive bele buckle would have served to distin 
gush the clothing of one patron from another (Vikan, in 
press, ch, 5:6) 
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Bronze Hercules Belt Buckle 
Seventh century 
Ruth Blumka, Blumka Gallery, New York 


Photograph nat aval 
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Bronze Hercules Belt Buckle 

Sith century 

7 em. 

The Walters Art Gallery 

Provenance: Joseph Brummer sale, 1949, lot 258, 


Byzantine belt buckles were personal adornments mass- 
produced for early and middle Byzantine societies, 
(Vikan, in press), This series of uriiteian objects are 
classified by Vikan who groups these buckles into eight 
groups according to buckle decoration and mechanism 
(cat, no. 11). These bele fittings were more commonly 
made of bronze, as are the Blumka Gallery and Walters 
‘Are Gallery buckles which both depict Hercules, 

‘The dating of the buckles varies according to the plate 
design. A sixth-century dates yiven forthe Walters Her- 
tales buckle while the openwork technique of the the 
[Blumka piece can be approximately dated to the seventh 
century (Jewelry: Ancient t¢ Modern 1985: eat, 20, 433). 
The well-established plate designs were quite limited and 
«small number of conventional types were employed by 
the Byzantine craftsmen and allow for the possiblity of 
establishing a chronology for chese fitings 

These belt buckles were employed by Byzantine sol- 
dices; archaeological sites have yielded many of the types 
categorized by Vikan. They were widespread throughout 
the Empire. The major center of production was Con- 
stantinople, with an established, centealied workshop 
tradition (Vikan, in press, ch. 5:7). The bele buckles and 
belts were worn with runies and trousers and reflect the 
popularity of barbarian clothing amiong Ronan and 
[Byzantine soldiers. According to Vikan, "Byzantium 
was quick and efficient in absorbing, transforming, and 
repropagating an ultimately foreign genre of personal 
adorument” (Vikan, in press, ch, 5:9), The belt buckles 
‘were oftentimes hidden from public view under clothing, 
Distinctive buckles often allowed the owners to identity 
personal clothing at public baths. 

“The decoration of the buckles varied. A mote 
‘common motif was 3 z00morphic design that was com- 
bined with vegetal decoration similar to the Walters 
fitting. The birds in the upper section of the Walters 
buckle appear to be paired owls juxtaposed with Hercules 
and the lion ot Samson and the lion in the roundel, The 
heraldic stylized pose of the birds refect the impact of or 


cntalizing motifs found in contemporary textiles. The 
struggle of Hercules was 3 common motif that was pro 
‘molgated in numerous media theoughout the Easter 
Empire and follows conventional antique renditions of 
the first labor (cat, no. 16), 

The adherence to classical types, particularly tadi— 
jonal representations of Hercules, attest tothe survival of 
his imagery in the Ease and the subsequent dissemination 
‘of this imagery. Both the Walters buckle and the oval 
Blumka buckle depict Hercules and the Nemean Lion 
according to known versions of the dodeathlos. The two 
Hercules figures ate represented according to standard 
Hercules types which ultimately derived from late 
antique sarcophagi reliefs. The tlumka piece also depicts 
‘within the decorative play ofines the atributes of Hereu~ 
les, including the club and quiver. In both buckles Hercu- 
les strangles the lion by the neck, while the lion in turn 
grasps Hercules by the waist, In the Blumka version the 
Fhon’s eail wraps around his hind leg similar to the Yale 
University statuette (cat.no. 16). Oftentimes, the theme 
fof Hercules and the lion was paralleled by the Old Testa- 
ment story of Samson and the lion (cat. no, 18 and 17). 
The theme of Hercules in these buckles denotes a sense of 
“power and protection” (Vikan, in press, ch. 5:11). As 
Vikan demonstrates, the buckles had strong associations 
and were intended to invoke che power of the wearer and 
emphasize his triumph aver evil (Vikan, in peess, ch. 5: 
12). Ths, these fittings not only served a functional pur- 
pose, but aequieed multiple levels of significances similar 
to late antique iconography (cat. n0, 16) 
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Bookcover Plaques 
Seventh and Ninth Centuries 

H. 1252 em. x W. 8.13 em, 

‘The Metropolitan Mascum of Art; Gift of J. Morgan 
17.1901 


‘The Metropolitan Museurn ivory plaque represents a 
remarkable use of spolia, the reuse of antique objects in 
‘medieval settings. Older ivory plagues were often 
recarved in the Carolingiun period due co the scarcity of 
ivory in the ninth century. 

The recarved side of the ivory plague represents Christ 
Jn Majesty, In the center, Christ sits frontally om a throne 
holding a Biblein one hand, while his other hand makes a 
sign of absolution. He is flanked by two apostles which 
appear on the upper half of the background. Only the 
boasts of the apostles, both of whom turn toward Christ, 
are depicted. The entire image is framei by 4 Fliate bor- 
der. 

‘The Coptic side of the plaque depicts an interpretation 
of Hercules and the Keryneian Hind, The execution of 
this fourth Iabor of Hercules is schematic and stylized, 
typical for Coptic ivory carvings dating from the late 
sixth and early seventh centuries (Weitzmann 1973: 28) 
Stylistically the Metropolitan Museum panel is very simi 
lar to Coptic panels reused in the ninth-contury Carolin 
gian throne made for Charles the Bald in 875 (see A. Jor- 
ddan’s essay The Quest for Immortality: The Metamorphsse 
of Heraule). This theone, ketown as the Cathedra Petri 
and now in the Vatican Mascum, also demonstrates the 
interest in late antique ivories at the Carolingian court 

"The Metropolitan Maseurn Coptic panel is ewecuted in 
4 provincial style evident in such eastern workshops as 
Alexandria and Antioch, Alehough classical forms were 
‘maintained and did persist in the provinces, a disintegra- 
tion of traditional representations occurred. The function 
fof such Coptic panels was generally utilitarian; they were 
most often used to decorate wooden chests and furniture 
‘The scarcity of elephant ivory inthe later centuries in the 
‘West can account forthe incorporation ofthe eather pan- 
els in secular and religious objects like the Cathedra Petri 
and the Metropolitan bookcover. The survival of classical 
imagery in these Carolingian contexts ate important for 
the transmission of classical iconography like the labors 
fof Hercules, Notable in this transmission was the lack of 
interest ip emulating the schematic Coptic style, but the 
adoption of more classical interpretations 

‘The reuse of pagan ivory plaques is also seen in the 
cleventh-century pulpit in the Minster at Aachen. In this, 
‘Ottoman pulpit, sixth-century ivory plaques depicting 
classical deities such as Bacchus, Venus with a satyr, and 
‘Mars with cupids are incorporated in the decoration 
(Oakeshott 1959: 136 pls. 99, 100). The Carolingian cary 
ing of the Metropolitan plaque exemplities the 


antiquarian trend nurtured by Charlemagne. During the 
Carolingian period, numerous ivory hookcovers were 
produced closely following late antique and Early Chris- 
tian models. Among them were the notable Lorseh Gos- 
pel covers which depict Christ and the Virgin an front 
and back panels. (Oakeshott 1959: pls. 76B, 758; Hubert, 
Porter and Volbach 1967: 290-231), Like the Lorsch cov 
crs, this Metropolitan Museum ivory was originally 
paired with a companion plaque (Metropolitan Museum, 
acc. no. 17.196.39), which depicts the Viegin and Child 
fon the reverse of a reused Capric panel 
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Casket with Animals 

1170-1190 

H. 115 em. x W. 19 em 

The Metropolitan Maseum of Art, New York; Gift off 
P. Morgan 

17,190,235 


Late Antique mosuics, metalwork or plass may have been 
the source forthe scenes of hunting animals in several of 
the panels lining the sides of this ewelfth-century Byean- 
tine ivory exsket. The heradically confronted animal, 
griffins in one panel, and leopards in another, are miore 
Likely to have come from Eastern decorative arts and 
‘were used extensively in Byzantine and falian medieval 
art. There are to animal motifs present, One combines 
Fbunsing animals with hunted animals, for example the 
leopard jumping onto the back of an antelope or deer. 
The parcls are surrounded by bands of bead or twisted 
‘molding; bands of rosette medallions outline each panel 

“The lid comsists of two longer panels surrounded by 
the same decorative morifs, but instead of animals, naked 
ferotes ate depicted as warriors and musicians. They are 
said to derive from a standard icanogeaphic repertory of 
Byzantine caskets. From the left the frst two figures are 
shown with drawn swords, the third holds both a sword. 
and a lance, the fourth, obscured by one end of the metal 
handle, is shown holding what may be a shield. The ftth 
figure represents Hercules seated on a basket. Accordi 
{© Goldschmide and Weitzman he is ina pose of rourn= 
{ng and draws ultimately on Lyssipos’ bronze of Heracles 
set up in the Hippodrome in Constantinaple (Coldsch- 
mide and Weitemann 1930-19) eat, no, 57), This pose 
fof the seated Hercules represented the bero resting after 
cleaning the Augean stables. A casket in Xanten also 
depicts 4 beardless Hercules sitting om a siwilar wicker 
basket covered withthe lon skin (Weitzman 1951: 161) 
The medieyal artist in the Xanten casket has misunder- 
stood his anciene model and has dep 


real Hercules th 
his knee drawn up and cesting against bis right leg, Her~ 
cules rests his head on his hand supported by this esti 
leg. The attributes have been climinated im these chests 
and the attitude of Hercules was misinterpreted as 4 
‘melancholic one. Significantly, the motif of the resting 
Hercules was readapted for depictions of the seated 
Adam, alo incorporated thematically on similar, con- 
temporary Byzantine caskets, One example is an ivory 
panel in the Walters Art Gallery that shows Adam in an 
Identical position (Masterpieces of Ivory 1986; cat. no, 
202). The wicker basker and pose is reused, but the lion 
‘kin i elirmnated. 

“The musicians are depicted in the second half of the 
lid, From the left, the frst figure sits on a pedestal and 
holds a plantike object. A flute-playing puro walks away 
from him towards the third dancing figure who holds 3 


tambourine in each hand, According to Goldschimide and 
Weitemann, che fourth figure, playing a lyre may also 
refer to Hercules, or instead to Orpheus (Goldscmhidt 
and Weitemann 1930-1934 eat n0, 37). 

"The apparent disregard for the St ofthe design bands 
and rosettes, and the attachment ofthe metal handles and 
Clasps without concern for the design points ro a Byzan- 
tine school, from which several examples survive, This 
disregard indicated the large demand for and production 
of these caskets, which served primarily as containers for 
ladies jewelry or toile articles. Many later medieval cas- 
kets of the West (cat.no. 20) draw on contemporary 
‘manuscript illyminations for their sources, and Nye, 
Weitzman and Goldschmide connect these figures to the 
Joshua Rolls and the Joshua panels at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 

These figures ae rare in theie nudity. As warriors they 
retain their ancient heroic poses, and as musicians the 

fe, dynamic figures bring to mind the cestatic mac- 
ads and bacchantes. There is, however, no idealized 
sense of beauty which the ancients cherished and che later 
Traian Renaissance would revive 

This casket is an example of one of the several ways 
technique, iconography and mythology were transmitted 
from the Greck East co the West, A nude figure was very 
rare in the West, burn Byzaneium, the antique nude sue- 
vived, although in the later Macedonian Renaissance the 
classical form was reinterpreted in unidealized forms 
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Bronze Statuette of Hercules and the Nemean 
Lion 

Figth Century A.D., Syrian 

Hi: 16.9 em 

Yale University Act Gallery, Maitland P. Griggs Fund 
1960057 


‘This small, portable bronze statuette depicts Hercules’ 
firelabor, the struggle with the Nemeat lion. The use of 
this widely represented classical motif attests to the con- 
tinued popularity of the Hercules theme i late antiquity. 
The small size recalls popular votive statuctes of Hercu- 
les intended for Roman larariums and for rock gardens. 
(One renown Lysippan small-scale statuette, known asthe 
Hercules Epiteanezios, or “on the table,” was intended 
foe table-top sculptural decoration either i bronze or 
rmurble, Accordivg co tradition this type was created by 
Lysippos for Alexander the Great 

The statuette i cast in slid bronze with Bnely incised 
details, The lion’s fur is delineated by regular batching, 
creating a rhythmic patterning which contrasts with the 
longer strokes used to define the mane and the hair ofthe 
forelocks and haunch. There ts some understanding of 
form and musculature, but the contours are executed 
schematically. The facial expressions ate stylized show- 
sng that the lion is Feracious, but that Hercules is pensive 
with furrowed brows and open mouth, The contraposta 
stance is grossly exaggerated and the axis throws the 
weight ofthe figures sharply to the right. This unnatural 
posture may indicate thae the statuette was meant to be 
displayed ona high shelf at eye-level with Hercules look- 
ing down. Although the stance complies with classical 


norms, both Hercules and the lion look past one another 
instead of engaging one another, destroying the notion of 
4 centralized nit, Hercules does not actually strangle the 
Tion; rather, his arms encircle the lion with joined hands, 
and the lion seems already mortally. wounded wath bis 

right paw hanging limply against Hercules’ thigh. The 

stugele between Hercule and the lion is barely implied 


The Yale Hercules s executed ina regional style mdic= 
ative of the schematization of clasical proportions and 
Forms typical for provincial workshops in Syria at this 
date. The clumsy, unclassteal proportions of Hercules 
and the distortion an scale between the fion and Hercules 
reflect an almost medicvalizing style: The unsubstantial 
quality of Hercules’ body gives the statuette a transcen- 
dental, ethereal fee 

parison is rendered in unrealistic terms, The abstract ren 
dition of the struggle implies the inevitahle vietory of 
Hercules, underscored by the 


ling, while the size of the lion i com- 


reat differente im seal 
There i= no dramatic tension ot highly charged straggle 
compared with clusical prototypes, rather the spiitual or 


sighitive” quality is stessed. The general schema is, 
however. stil classical. The mots of the beardless 


youth, the hands around the lion's neck and the place- 
‘ment ofthe lion's paws on Hercules left foreleg and waist, 
all follow classical conventions, but the execution dees 
not. The facial type ofthe bearless youth echoes earlier 
Herculean versions of the daecahles, and has close styl 
tic alinities with the beardless Hercules on the ivory 
plaques in the Walters Are Gallery that i almost contem- 
poraneous [Figure 11] Boch examples depict Hescules' 
bir with tight stylized curls bound witha flee that cre 
ates a decorative surface pattern, contrasting the orea- 
‘mental curls and horizontal bands, These similarities may 
suggest a common model. 

During the fourth century, the bors of Hercules were 
identified with those of Christ. In this period of personal 
cults, emphasis was placed upon the mystical element of 
the Hercules cult. The Yale University staruete may 
reflect the Christological associations implied with 
specific Herculean labors. The portable nature may bear 
witness to a yotive function, The labors of Hercules 
involved suffering. Ultimately salvation and apotheosis 
were the rewards for the heto. Late Antique philosophi- 
cal traditions were concerned with the conditions of the 
human soul, Plotinus (205-270 A.D.), a Neo-Platomist, 
wrote, “His i a universally admitted belief that the soul 
commits sins, expiates them, undergoes punishment in 
the visible world and passes into new bodies.” (Ennexds, 
1, xii) The philosophical concept behind these words 
LUnderscore the notion of the chrstianieation of Hercules 
labors. His struggle implied expiation of sins, 
redemption and salvation. This was the central Christian 
message that was often disguised in the context of a 
pagan pictorial framework, "signitive” iconography as 
Aetined by Kitzinger. (Kitzinger 1980: 143) 

The beardless, boy-like physiognomy of the Yale Her- 
cules echoes the beardess youths of the Hercules sarcoph- 
agi commissioned in great guanties inthe second cen 
tury, A visual association between the youthful Christ 
and Hercules may have been intended, lending another 
layer of devotional meaning to the statuette. Late antique 
sculptures of Hercules and the Nemean kon may have 
been inspired by the nimeroies Hercules sarcophagi that 
rendered the labors as separate sculpearalepisoles ih v= 
tually three dimension:l terms, A large group of surviy- 
ing Hercules sarcophagi depicr the labors in two formats, 
setting the cyele in 3 continuous fFieee or in individual 
groups separated by columns, characteristic ofthe Gireck 
East, The carlicr versions usually depice Hercules beard 
less, while the later examples depict 2 mature, bearded 
man (McCann 1978 70), 

“The wrestling moti of Hercules strangling the liom is 
based upon a well documented Lysippan prototype 
depicting this Iabor on 2 sculptural base is Olympia 
(McCann 1978: 71), Earlier examples ofthe first labor at 
an independent, sculpraral type can be found in compara~ 
bile small scale Etruscan and Roman bronzes. McCann 
stated that, “while Lysippos was not inventor of the 


motif, he gave it the particular dynamic, pyramidal form 
that stil can be recognized in the smaller-scale Roman 
copies” (MeCann 1978: 71), The Yale seatuette appears eo 
be based on the earlier Hercules starmettes and sarcaphagi 
which were in turn dependent upon original dhrce diner 
sional Lysippan examples. The pyramidal composition 
“tablished by Lysipos represeated Hercules actively 
engaged with the lin. Usually the lion depicted in profile 
tgrasped Hercules by the waist. The Yale lion deviates 
From the Lysippan norm by looking away entirely from 
the centralized composiion drawing the viewer up and 
away from Hercules. The Lysippan version depicted the 
Srang play of forms, musculaure and psychological 


drama to convey a sense of battle and super-human, 
strength which is omitted here. The Yale piece adheres to 
tarliee prototypes only nominally, almost ethereally. The 
structural outlines are visible, bat itis the spieitual con- 
ent that is more important, This spiritual content may 
hhave been the motivation for such 3 small small-scale 

devotional work, The focus ofthe sculptor was upon the 
message mote than a precise rendition of classical forms. 
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Hercules throwing Diomedes to his 
‘Man-Eating Mares 

Second half of the Twelth Century, Romanessue, 
Cologne 

7.0 cm diameter; 2.0m thickness 

“The Metropolitan Muscum of Art, New York 
16.106 

Provenance: Sngiorgi Gallery, ltaly 
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Hercules and Erymanthian Boar(?) 
Piece 

«1150, Cologne 

16.98 cm, x L, 444 em. x 1.27 em. (hikes) 
Michacl Ward, tne. New York 


ming 


‘This fragmentary gaming piece, dating to the second half 
of the twelith-century, depicts Hercules with an animal 
likely to be an Erymanthian Boar. Romanesque table~ 
‘men, also known as stones, were used in medieval games 
of tables, very similar to modem backgammon (Mann 
197: 10). Mann classified and catalogued the extant 
picces as wel as identified centers of production and 
‘workshops. The sources of the iconographic themes for 
the Romanesque ivory tablemen (elephant or waleus) 
were analyzed as well. One of the most popular cycles 
incorporated were those of Hercules and Samson, the 
biblical and mythological histories juxtaposed. They 
were linked thematically and iconographically in medi 
ceval texts and art, The Romanesque Simson and 
Hercules tablemen were the most extensive series pro- 
duced, They stemmed from one specific workshop in 
Cologne, known as the so-called "pricked ivories” atel- 
ier, because of a distinctive drapery carving technique. 
‘The Hercules and Erymanthian Boar gaming piece, 
not included in Mann's comprehensive catalogue, may 
possibly have been carved by an immediate follower of 
the Samson Carver known to have worked inthe pricked 
ivories atelier in Cologue. The ten extant Samson and 
Hercules tablemen formed part ofa luxury set orginally 
‘consisting of thirty pieces (Mann 1977:71), The dating of 
«. 1150 was determined by Mann and based upon stylistic 
analyses of large contemporary Christological ivory 
plagues from the same workshop dated by Adolf 
Goldschinide in his corpus on Byzantine ivories| 
(Goldschmidt 1923: vol. II, 169-98; 224-25; 297-30). 
‘Three different border designs enframe the surviving ten 
‘oval pieces and are used indiscriminately forthe Samson. 
and Hercules episodes. The Hercules and Erymanthian 
Boar has the characteristic border motif ofa zigzag with 
inset circles. The Samson stones were dyed ted to distin~ 
_guish them from the Hercules stones, and to differentiate 
the opponents. This Hercules piece is lef ina natural state 
consistent with the Samson Carver's techniques. Ustally 
Hercules was depicted beardless with a long nose as in 
this example, Stylistically, this example corresponds to 
his carving techniques employed for the other extant 
picces. Figures carved in high relief, either frontal or in 
profile, were linge in comparison to the circular Frame 
and few narcative details added in order to focus upon the 
principle ation (Mann 1977: 73). Hercules is shown in 
profile, while the boar, upside down, contrasts decors 
tively. The garb is medieval and Hercules wields 
sword, without references to classical attributes. The 


ground under the hero's fee is delineated by patterned 
Tines while Hercules’ tunic has incised lines. The boae's 
‘body shows slightly stippled dot decoration, This deco- 
ration and the modeling of the garment folds agrees with 
the incised tubular forms and stipple technique typical for 
the Samson Carver (Mann 1977: 74), 

This tableman reflects an wmusual iconographic theme 
and deviates from the extant pieces catalogued by Mann. 
The six known Hercules pieces and the theee derivatives 
discussed by Mann, including the Metropolitan Museum 
stone did not depict the chied labor with the Erymanthian 
Boat (at. 00, 17). The animals difficult to identify prop- 
erly, but the porcine characteristics are evident in the 
barely visible snout and hooves. This depiction departs 
from known classical prototypes which usually show 
Hercules bearing the struggling boar on his shoulders, 
‘The only known eatlier medieval example, in the Latin 
‘West, that depiets this labor in its proper classical format 
isa ninth-century ivory panel from the Cathedra Petr, in 
the Vatican (Weitemann 1973: 1-37). A later thiteeoth= 
‘century relief, on the west ficade of San Marco Cathedral 
in Venice, depicts the sime theme, but the classical forms 
and mythological theme have been transformed into a 
medieval allegory (Panofsky 1972: 18; figs. 5 & 6). The 
tmoralized Hlerculestramples on the dragon of Revelation 
alluding to Psalm 91:13, "Thou shale tread upon the lion 
and the adder; the young ion and the dragon shalt thou 
trample under fee.” 

The depiction ofthis thitd labor is not consistent with 
the extant Hercules tablemen, The iconographic inconsis- 
tencies imply thatthe carver may have misunderstood the 
models and reinterpreted the theme or copied visual 
model with the labor already transformed. The adherence 
tw classical forms evident in the Samson Carver's stones 
‘indicate that Hercules and the Erymanthian Boar may 
hve been carved by another member of the pricked ivo- 
res workshop, a carver not as adept in interpreting the 
classical model 

"The Metropolitan Museum piece, Hercules Feeding 
Diomedes to his Mat-Bating, Mares is carved from wal- 
rusivory. The estant ten tablemen by the Samson Carver 
and this fragment of Hercules and the boar were, how- 
‘eve, all made from elephant iyory, The different ivories 
‘enyployed imply different levels of quality and valu, cle- 
phant ivory being the most costly and precious. The cary 
ing of the Hercules and Erymanthian Boar is less adept 
than the Metropolitan Museam stone. Mann believes that 
classical models were available to the Samson Carver, 
and points to stylistic connections with the ninth-century 
Hercules plaques of the Cathedra Petri (Mann 1980: 15), 
Mann observes that the pairing of Hercules and Samson 
became a very popular theme during the twelfth century 
and compares it with contemporary metalwork, 
specifically the Cadmus bowl in the British Museum, 
ted for eeligous rituals, engraved with six scenes of the 
life of Hercules, and sutrounded with inscriptions from 


the Edlogue written by Theodulph in the ninth or tenth 
century (Weitemann-Fiedler 1957: 26; Mann 1980: 14) 
‘This illustrated medieval txt elaborated upon discussions 
of St. Augustine (354-30 A.D.), in De Civitate Dei, in 
which he compares Samson and Hercules, “and Samson 
judge of the Hebrews, who was counted Hlercules for his 
admired strengeh” (St. Augustine Book XVII, Chapter 
19: 175). Theodulph's Edlgue justaposed the exploits of 
Hercules and Samson in verses (Mann 1980° 1). 
‘According to Weitemann-Feedler and Mann, the Cadmus 
bowl may have been visually reliant upon an illustrated 
Eclogue, but one image on y, Hercules and the apples of 
Hesperides, can be sad to have derived fom ancient 
sources readapted the cighsh century Carolingian Leiden 
Aratus from Cologne (Mann 1980: 15). Hercules is 
“depicted like the kneeling figure ofthe astrological con- 
stellation, Hercules Engorasin, 

‘The Metropolitan Mascum stone, Hercules Feeding 
‘Diomedes to his Man-Eating Mares, is contemporaneous 
‘with the Hercules and Erymantian Boar. Both have the 
samme zigeag border design with inset circles, The carving 
Of the Metropolitan piece 2mulates the pricked strokes 
tnd drapery patterns ofthe Samson Carver, but forms are 
more schematic and the stippled dots no longer delineate 
far, but have been transfo-med into a decorative, orna- 
mental patterning, Mann found this stone (o be a deriva~ 
tive from the workshop, possibly from the same pricked 
ivories atelier, but a copy -hat does not comprehend the 
Samson Carver models. Both Hercules and Diomedes 
swear medieval garb, and lke the Ery manthian boar, Div- 
‘mee is placed upside dovn co create surface decoration. 
The figures are carved in high elie almost detached 
from the ground. The horses have been reinterpreted dif- 
ferently and look more ike dogs than mares. The canine 
characteristics are as schematic as those ofthe boar in the 


cher piece: 

Although there are similarities in the carving tech = 
niques between the stones, the use of different tories 
rests that Hercules anc the Erymanthian Boar could 
have been part of the Samson Carver luxury gaming 
pieces or a similar important set. The scene of Hercules! 
‘third labor is unusual, and bitherto unknown and uncata- 
logued. If this piece was rot from the Samson Carver's 
original set of thirty, it may have been modeled on a now 
lost prototype. It is however difficule to assess properly 
‘what the remamudr ofthe scene represented because of Its 
fragmentary state, The quality in carving however, sug- 
gests chat both were executed by different craftsmen 
most likely from the sime Cologne workshop, direcely 
copying models by the Samson Carver 

‘Mann's study determined that the Samson and Hercu~ 
Jes gaming pieces were pendants, linked thematically and 
‘eonographically, For esample, Samson and the Lion 
‘would have been paralleled hy Hercules and the Lion. 
‘Mann posits thae without specific illustrated texts enur= 
crating all the episodes of Samson and Hercules, tht it 


Rome, Bibl. Vatiana Ms. Reg, lat. 1480, fl. 19 
depicts Hercules as Miles Christians (Christan k 
The dumninae 
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Panel From A Casket, Front 
First half of Fourteenth century Franco-German, Lor 
raine, oF Rhineland 

H, 9,7 om, x L. 25,9 em. x W. 8 cm, 

‘The Cleveland Museum of Are; John L. Severance Fund 
CMA 78.39% 

Provenance: Ex coll. Teivulzio, Milan (before 1897); 
Robert von Hirsch, Frankfure (until 1933), Basel, Swit 
eeland (until 1973), 


Various themes oflove and romance are brought 
together in the scenes ofthis casket front, The first scene 
represents the Fountain of Youth, ‘The elderly are 
depicted above (or beyond) the fountain bebind a crenel- 
lated architectural structure, The fountain isa strange 
uumbrella-type structure, withthe water issuing, from the 
heads of two animals resembling seals, In the second 

ne we see a unicorn succumbing to 2 maiden ina for- 
fst. Above herin a tree ther 


isa figure with a lance, pos 
sibly a reference to the god of Love, In the tied scene 
two lovers stand in a tow 


seructure, strapped ¢0 what is 
most probably meant to be an elephant, a 3 long "trunk 
is shown growing out ofits mouth. The lady holds a 
rose and her companion reaches out across (0 the next 
scene, offering a rose to the god of Love. This figure 
rides forward from the right and draws his arrow on his 
ow. The arrow is also tipped with a rose, 

The first scene on the let, the Fountain of Youth, can 
bbe found in popular medieval literature, most notably eh 
Romance d’Alesander of around 1180, This subject may 
also be influenced by eastern traditions ofthe Fountain of 
Life. The Capture of the Unicotn similaely draws on the 
Titerary tradition of the bestiaries. Margaret B. Freeman 
suggests Fournival’s Bessie d'Amour as a possible source 
because ofthe similarity ofthe themes of worldly love on 
this casket and in chat text, In this contest then, the uni= 
‘com may symbolize the lover and the maiden his 

beautiful sweet beloved” to whom he subs, The cap- 


ture ofthe unicorn could also suggest an allegory for the 
lncamation, or the Church (maiden) and Clhist (ani 
‘cotn}. Both Freeman and Koechlin have identified the 
round object which the maiden holds in her hand as a 


tmirtor, which symbolizes her purity, rather than her van- 
ity, (Koechlin 1924; Freeman 1976: 46-47). 

thas also been suggested thatthe scene with the lover 
and the elephant was also taken from illustrated mana 
scripts of stound 1300, The artist may have heen familiar 
with reports of these fabulous creatures from visitors 


returning from the Byzancium and the East, or from 
descriptions in compiled Mirabilis, Other manuscript 
illistrations inclade the Metz Pontifical, 1305-1316, (now 


inthe Fitewilliam Museum, Cambridge, MS 298 folio 26 
repr. Randall 1966; figs, 169, 170); the The Pater 
Qheen Issella, 1303-1308, (Munich Bayerische Staatsbi- 


bliothéque Nationale, MS Latin 19286, folio 18; repe 
Randall 1966: fig. 167); and the ehirtsenth-contury 
Bestiary (Westrunster Abbey Library, MS 22, repr. Klin- 
gender 1977; fig. 292). A variation of this strange ele 
pphant creature i seen in an extly fourtcenth-centary tap 
from Adelhausen (now in Freiburg). The final scene 
presents a dramatic depiction of the god of Love. He bas 


Tose the wings and crown with which he is most often 
depicted, the sources of which draw again on the vernac- 
tolir hteratare of the twelfth century, far example the 
able du Dieu amour, and the later Roman dela Rose, 8 
well 3s Guillaume de Machaut's Dit dv Verger, Wixorn 
characterizes the god af Love here as asserting himself as 
x more heroic figure, standing om the geourid with a bow 
tnd arrow. The figure with a lance sitting in the tre 
above the maiden i closer in type to the god of Love. He 


is seen most frequently in tres, on parapets, and other 
architecture. Often he is depicted aiding maidens to hold 
their castles against attack in depictions ofthe siege of th 
Castle of Lave (see also Loomis 1919). The particular 
pose used, with its twisted stance and extended arms, 1s 
probably drawn from depictions of ather subject in illus 
trated manuscripts of around 1300. 

“These scenes combine contemporary flklore and pop- 
ular mythology with medievalized ancient mythological 
‘montfi, These caskets were probably pr 
of luxury with a cultured and educated audience in mind 
The scenes of love indicate that these caskets may have 
been given as gifts im marriage, or exchanged between 
lovers, As we sce in the fragments repretenting warriors 
from the myth ofason (eat. no. 19), secular thernes dam 
imate the de 
thermore the 


duced as an item 


ration of these beautifial ivory caskets. Far- 
val of interest in clastic 
mythology which mavifests itself ithe vernacular ltrs 


hemes and 


ture of the twelfth century most frequently provided the 
iconographic sources for objects of this ype 

The four scenes are separated by strips carved to 
resemble twisted columns, which serve to divide the 
panel, Small holes are found at regular distances from 
each other along the outer edge and on the columnar sep 


ests that these holes 


indicate where the original metal strips were atached 10 

join the panels co form casket, The Cleveland Museum 

‘of Art acquired three panels which presumably at one 

time all it together to form a casket with cwo smaller side 

panels and a bottom. This may have been similar to cas- 

kets produced in Pars ateliers in the 1300, The panel we 
in this exhibition is without doubt the 


have inclad 
front picce. Ie is clear that there was originally a metal 
clasp (lack plate) which arcached to this panel and locked 
to keep the casker closed. At some point this clasp was 
removed or fell off and some restoration carving Was 

attached. Specific pieces of ivory carved into faliage 

‘which resembled che tee speoutings near the top of the 
center of this panel were glued on, as was a small steip 


continuing the ewisted column, Possibly these changes, 


as well a8 the removal of the meta strips, indicate an 
ttempeat some point to make che individual panels stand 
fa their own as relief carvings and to lessen their qualives 
is parts of a complete casket (Wixom 1974: 116), 

‘The beautiful carving of this panel and the refined and 
clegane proportions of the figures suggest a date in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, perhaps between 
15X-1350. Caskets, which were produced am a large 


scale, were most ofien completed by several aists i a 
single workshop. Ie is possible that our front panel was 
executed almost entirely by the “finer hand,” with the 
possible exception of the four mide figures standing 
below the Fountain of Youth, These may have been car 
ried out by another artist whose work was sketchier and 
hesitant, and bordered on coarseness in afew other places, 
fon the casket (Wixom 1974: 122) 

Although Koechlin attributes this panel to an atelier in 
Paris, Wisom feels that there are too many iconographic 
and stylistic deviations ftom the Parisian corpus. These 
aie 
ment of the subjects, as well asin the change in the 


ences can be se 


depiction of the god of Love, ‘There is also a distinee dit= 


ference in style, Instead, similarities haye been found 
between these panels and a group of vores from the first 
half ofthe fourteenth century attributed to eastern 

France, Lorraine or Lower Rhineland. Parallels also exist 
in the treatment of the heads of some of the females (Le 


‘women from the Fountain scene, and the maiden with 
the unico), to works attributed to the area of Cologne 
around 1330 (je. tpeyeh with Saint Clara, Nasional 
Museum, Copenhagen), and the Meuse or Rhenish 
regions around 1354-1170, Wixom also notes parallels in 
the treatment af the deapery and some of the heads ofthe 
male figures, Due to these sitilarities this panel is arcrib~ 
tted to the Lorraine of Rhineland region from the second 
half of the fourteenth century 
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Tapestry Fragments with Penelope and Ulysses 
from the series "The Stories of Virtuous 
Women” 

1480-1483, France or the Franco-Flemish Territories 
HL 155 em. x W, 101 em Penelope): H. 150 em. x W. 95 
tm. (Ulysses) Warp: undyed wool 5 em.; Wels: dyed 
‘wool 

Incription: (Penclope): PENELOPE COIVNX SEPER. 
VLIXIS ERO; (Ulysses): FACVDVS VIIXES, (Ovid 
Heroes, 188) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Marie Antoinette Evans 
Fund 

26.54 

Provenance: Ferry de Clugny; Guillasme de Chagny, 
‘Clugny-Montholon family: Le Belin-de Chauy family 
Gait familys sold 1750 to Marguis de Clogny; Seigneur 
de Theinissey; fragments in Villefranche-de-Cingny fxm 
ily, 1795; purchased from the Marquis de Vllefranche 
‘with the Maric Antomette Evans Fund, March 4, 1926. 


‘These fragments represent two of eight pieces which 
remain from a large cycle telling the story ofthe Virsous 
Women, They belonged tothe thd tapestry ofthe series 
dedicated to the stary of Penelope as recounted by 
Homee in Book XIX of the Odysiey- Penelope is weaving 
acher loom, mmptiously dressed, a chatelaine of the 
‘Middle Ages in a beautifully brocaded gown with splen- 
did jewels, She sits under a delicate arch with beautiful 
lattice work and fine antique details such as the corinthian 
capitals of the slender columns on which the arch ress 
Behind het head om the right there isa band of milletleur 
tapestry depicting 4 field of colorful flowers, and on the 
left a window. Penelope is complemented by an accom- 
ppanying fragment of Ulysses identified as FACVDVS 
VLIXES (Resourceful Ulysses) by the inscription across 
his chest, He stands om the deck of his ship, with a hunt- 
ing leopard at his side; behind him are thece crew mem= 
bers, one hoists a sil, another blows a bugle 

The inscriptian under Penelope's loom, across the 
front edge of the table proclaims her virtuousness: “I, 
Penelope, shall always be the wife of Ulysses.” fn this 
cycle of Virtuous Women she is grouped with Lucretia, 
Virginia, Dido, Susanna, the Cimbei Women, the 
Spartan Maidens, Hippo the Athenian, and Judith, ‘The 
theme combined sources from both classical secular liter 
Sureand the Old Testament. Frequently, there was an 
extra “thematic” seene which would indicate the theme 
Of the sees: in this ease the scene is presumed to have 
been The Triumph of Chastity. Penelope's virtuous char- 
acter and the patt she plays in the Trojan War legends 
iniakes her an excellent candidate for inclusion in this 


jgrouping, Giovanni Boccaccio mentions her vietuosity 
his ureatment of this group of women in De Claris Malie= 


thus (1335-1359): “Penelope. -.was a woman of untae 


ished honor and inviolate chastity, and a holy and eter 
nal example Far women. The firmness of her chastity was 
tested by Fortune for a long time in vain” (Concerning 
Famous Women, trans, Guido A, Guarino), Other authors 
who treat che theme of Vireuous Women include Chris- 
tine de Pisan, La Cité des Dames, and Olivier de la 
Marche, Le Triumph des Dames, This theme parallels the 
popular grouping of the Nine Heroes. The depiction of 
the women and their surroundings in the naerative 
fashion seen here, however, departs from the mo 
‘mon tradition of enthroned symbolic heroes as seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art tapestries [Figure 19} 

The dating of the entire scres is established by a coat 
‘of arms surtmounted by acardinal’s hat, pictured in one of 
the fragments nat shown heee. As Cavallo states this p= 
resents the arms of Ferry de Clugny, Bishop of Tournai, 
{In 1480 he was raised to the rank of cardinal and im 1483, 
he died. Therefore these tapestries, it must be assumed, 
were commissioned and started during this three-year 
span (Cavallo 1968; 56) 

"An anonymous manuscript, Memoirs sur Vancienne 
tapisserie di Cardinal de Clugny, dated c-1750, now in the 
library of the Chateau de Terrebasse, Isre, provides an 


account from which we can piece together the remaining 
Fragments and relate them to their original state. mn this 
account, the Museum of Fine Arts fragments depicting 
Penelope and Ulysses are described as pare of the sume 
tapestry; Penelope, accompanied by her son Telemachus 
fn the left, balanced the scene of Ulysses on the right. tn 
the Ulysses scene, there were originally two Sirens with 
‘combs and mirrors swimming in the water. The overt 
theme of this tapestry was clearly Tempration overcome 
by Virtue and Chastity. Penelope, as discussed above, 
exemplifies this quite clearly. Ulysses, shown in conjunc~ 
tion with the Sirens, can also be read to symbolize this 
theme. The tale of Ulysses and the Sitens was allegorized 
by the Early Christian fathers into a story parallel to the 
hazardous journey ofthe True Chistian through life (at 
rho, 22), The combination of the two scenes therefore, 
could have lefe no doubt in the mind of che medieval 


viewer as to its meaning, Through this alegorizing, a 
pagan quasi-mythical story becomes imbued with overt 
Christin meaning 
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Ulysses Bound to the M: 
Fourth century, Byzantine 

H 215 om. xL. 17,Lem. x W. 88 em, 

Virginia Muscom of Fine Arts, Richmond 

67-20 

Provenance; Nicolas Koutoulakis, Geneva, Switzerland 


of His Ship 


A male figure, idemtified as Ulysses, is tied 10 the mas of 
this bronze sculprure in the shape of a ship. Another 
Figure, pare of Ulysses’ crew, is placed within the 
confines of the ship, one hand holds the madder 10 steer 
the boat, the other holds one of the stays of the sal 
‘Alongside the bottom of the exterior of the boat, small, 
tundulating waves represent the ocean. ‘There las been 
some question as tothe dating ofthis piece. Bell fees that 
the stocky figures with large heads, and the form of the 
ship, indicate a date closer to the fourth century, rather 
than the date of the fifth-sieth century, previously 
ascribed to this piece. The absence of any spouts or fil 
hole has also been noted. This fact, along with the pres 
cence of a base, suggests that this piece may have been a 
sinall sculptire, rather than a lamp as has been suggested 
before (The Vitginia Museum catalogue card identities 
the work as. lamp, whereas Bell in Age of Spirituality 

1. 222, cals ita sculpture). 

The story of Lilysses isthe source for this sculpture 
[As he neared the Isles ofthe Sirens, Ulysses, heeding the 
‘warning of Circe, had instructed his crew to block their 
cars with wax in order to avoid the alluring spell of their 
Songs. He chose, however, to ie himself ro a mast with 
‘ho other protection against the fatal charms ofthe Sirens, 
‘A close look atthe mast of this sculpture reveals the frag~ 
ment of the wing of a bird, presumably a dove, which 
‘originally perched on the (op, 

This pagan, semi-mythological theme, gains 
overtly Christian meaning in this work when the tale of 
Ulysses is interpreted in terms of Christian theology 
‘Tertullian (¢.160-230 A.D.) compared the place of wor- 
ship itself with a ship. The word nave derives from the 


latin nabis, meaning ship. Furthermore, ships are often 
portrayed in the Early Christian paintings of Roman cati~ 
Combs. Ships were also depicted on seals and lamps of 
this same period, which may explain why this object has 
been identified as a lamp. The Old Testament story of 
Noah and the Ark, which brings about the salvation and 
redemption of the world throngh a cleansing deluge, par- 
allels the theme and symbolism of the sculpture of this 
ship. 

“The ship symbolizes the Charch, the mast and 
yardarm are understood as the cross, and the helmsman 
ts God's Logos. Ulysses, therefore, takes on the identity 
of the True Christian, His voluntary binding of himself 
to the mast, as the Christian is bound to the cross of 
Christ by the bonds ofthe spirit, gives him a spiritual 


strength for his hazardous voyage: the Sirens are the 
Shoals of Temptation, Other interpretations find 
Ulysses to be Chirist himsel, who has stopped the ears of 
other Christians with wax against the lure of worldly 


temptations, This pastculat identification is made even 
more suggestive by the similarity in pose between Christ 
crucified and Ulysses tied tthe mast, especially wit bis 
head turned toward the bow of the ship. The allegorical 
meaning behind this sculpeure is clear in light ofthe fag- 
ment of the wing, all that remains ofthe dove originally 
perched on the op of the mast; further identifies the 
Christological and allegorical meaning, of this overtly 
pagan and mythological story. The dove isthe theologi- 
tal atibate of Hope, who wears iton top of her head, Its 
presence indicates the safe journey which Ulysses, or the 
‘Truc Charistian will esperience, and as we know, Ulystes 
does sil past the Sirens without coming to harm (Hus- 
kinson, however, fels that :he interpretation of this piece 
in light of the dove is tenuous, since only a fragment sur 


‘Scenes of Ulysses and the Sirens were common in 
Roman art, found on the lids of sarcophagi (from as late 
as third century A.D). a8 decoration an catacomb walls, 
and even floor mosuies, for example at Ostia inthe Bath 
fof Mithras. These scenes, pagan in origin, were reused by 
(Christians for example, a ssrcopbagas lid was used inthe 
decoration af a chapel ougsde Rome. Lids may also have 
Served a¢ coverings for load in Roman eatacombs (Hus- 
kinson 1974 30 
Christian use around the fourth century, yet the mosaic 
‘was retained in its original location, despite the fact that 
part of the frigilariun which it decorated was probably 
fhsed as a small church. Huskinson notes that no icono- 
graphical changes were made to the seene, nor were any 
specifically Christian features juxtaposed or added. The 
Scene must therefore have held some religious 
significance for the Christtins and perhaps this was 
felated to the pagan interp-etation of the myth, 

These pagat interpretations were numerous and var= 
Jed, which may account forthe popularity of this scene 19 
Roman art. Date to the fctthat Ulysses and the Sirens are 


‘AL Ostia, the baths were converted t0 


Frequently paired with scenes of two philosophers in a 
debate on the lids of sarcoahagi (including two from 
Christian sites), a philosophical interpretation often 
proposed (Huskinson 1974: 80). These theories are sum= 
marized by Klauser in fhrluch ir Anke und Choristentum, 
vi, 7H, 8917), Neo-Platonic philosophical thought 
explained Ulysses’ rejection of the Sirens as a triumph 
‘over death (Ctriumphe surla mort,” Courcelle 1944). A 
[Neo-Pythagorean interpresation saw the Sirens aiding, 
rather than hindering the soul's journey to heaven 
(Camont 1942: 3294), The combination of the philoso- 
phere and Ulysses scenes is interpreted by Maron in a 
‘nore general philosophical sense: the philosophers are 
disciples ofthe Muses and Ulysses isthe disciple parexiel- 


lence who resisted the temptation of the Sirens 


In contrast to these specific readings, Klauser proposes BIBLIOGRAPHY 
that these scenes reflect popular chought, since the poorer Ay 


people wha probably commissioned some ofthese 
Sarcophagi may nor bave appreciated the mare complex 
Neo-Platonie or Neo-Pythagorcan ideas. Huskinson 
finds this argument unconvincing due to the frequent 
and deliberate pairing of the two scenes. She proposes a 


oH 


more general interpretation ofthe superiority of the true 
philosophical life over the more earth-bound attractions 
‘oF the physical pleasuees. Although this objet represents 
only Ulysses (the Sirens are not included, and here is no 
reference to any philosophers) the tradition is relevant to 
the iconography ofthis piece. The practice ofallegorizing 
the scene allowed for its survival inco the Early Cristian 
tradition; in the Ulyses fragment we see the survival of 
this scene, however, with distinctive iconographic 
changes which serve to “update” Ulysses, and transform 
him into a gothic character (cat.no. 21) 
arly Christian literature allegorized the Ulysses myth 
in various ways (Rahner 1963), The journey of Ulysses 
was most frequently understood asa parallel to the Cheis- 
tans journey to heaven. Ulysses, whose ears were not 
blocked by was, was sil able to resist rempeation 
through his ability co distinguish good from evil, Other 
arch itself, the indi- 


interpretations see Ulysses a8 the 
vidual Christian soul, or even the ship of life crossing the 
sea to heaven (Huskinson 1974; 81), Although Ulysse 
may well have been identified with Christ, (and this an 
-pounuptivn wlsitl various scaulars seer « work der 
Huskinson feels that the variety of interpretations which 
are postible prevent any definite oF gen 

(Huskinson 1974: 81). 

Interpretations of the Sirens were even more varied 
and were altered frequently in conjunction with the 
changing concerns of the Church, Up to the sixth 
century they often represented a symbol of classical learn 


al conclusions 


ing, The good Christian must be able to acknowledge the 
‘merits ofthis learning, but also discera its good and evil 
aspects through the strength of his faith, The Sirens were 


also identified with heresy and the false attraction i held 
for less faithful Christians. Ulysses is the mature Chris- 
and prevents his 
‘weaker companions from the lure of temptation by 
blocking their hearing (Huskinson 1974: 81). A final 


tian who “hears but does not follow. 


ineerpretation, derived from Hellenistic ideas, views the 
Sirens as omniscience and carnal pleasure which refereed 
to the dangers of Greck Gnosticism, At the same time 


they were viewed as a symbol of "worldliness in the 
Church herself” (Huskinson 1974: $1; she cites Rahner 
1963: 363-365), 

We sce therefure how this pagan myth was absorbed 
into Christian doctrine and giv 


ual image. The bronze statue ultimately derived its teon- 
‘ography from the re-use of pagan representations, and 
provided yet another legitimate vehicle 


survival for 
clas 


al mythological figures, 


2B 
St, Catherine 

1520, French 

H92cm. 

Museum of Arg, Rhode Island School of Design; Gift of 
Mr, George B, Clark and Mrs. Murray 8. Danforth 
aR 

Provenance: Purchased fram Ars Antiqua, New York, 
1947 


‘This image of St. Catherine represents an example of a 
figural ype which was used frequently inthe depiction of 
saints and the Virtues. Catherine i shown in a trium= 
phant pose, standing on top of a man and lancing hiss 
with a spear or spike. This figure, a ewentieth-century 
cast, is one of very few copies made from sculptures 
‘which originally decorated the Chasse de Sainte-Gertrude 
de Nivelles, in Belgium, before its destruction it 1941 
(files of the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design) 

‘The earliest accounts of St, Catherine of Alexandria 
st appear in the ninth century. The first eextual 
‘mention of St, Catherine does not occu until the Golden 
Legend. Ie is probable that her story was assimilated by 
the Christians with the les of Hypata, a celebrated 
pagan philosopher who died in 413 A.D. Otherwise her 
same does not occur ina single liturgical or literary text 
‘of Christian antiquity, She is often considered the patron 
fof science and learning since Aleandia was center of| 
science, and this along, with her conflation with Flypata, 
often identifies her asa philosopher. Her victorious eval 
bby the fifty doctors also lends fame to her reputation a8 
woman of great intelligence 

St. Catherine was martyred by the Emperor Maxen= 
thus because she refused bis offer of marriage, stating that 
she was the fiuncie of Chest. Maxentus, outraged, sub= 
mitted her to a rial by fifty of Alexandria's doctors. With 
the aid of an angel she successfully refuted all of their 
arguments, Further frustrated, Maxentis resorted 10 tor= 
ture and has a wheel with four spikes constructed om 
which she was to be stretched. A thunderbole from 
heaven destroyed it before i could be pur to use, At this 
point Maxentius ordered her to be beheaded and the leg 
fend states that milk poured fom her wound rather than 
blood (Réau 1938; vol, 3.1, 265) 

Tn this depiction of St. Catherine, the Figure on which 
she stands is in the shape of a wheel, probably reerting ta 
the instrument of her tortute, Her lance spears the rongue 

the figure under her fet; this may refer to her own 
articulate nature, and tothe fifty doctors with whom she 
twas able to dispute successilly. The figure over whom 
she triumphs, then, may be a personification ofall the 
doctars, ar perhaps only Clement. 

‘The representation of St, Catherines similar to the 
type used for a variety of saints and triumphant figures, 


Some ofthese heroic figures are depicted in a more active 
way, for instance St. George; others are mounted, like St. 
Michael or St. Theodore. The source of these images of 
triumphant saints ad vireues can be linked tentatively £0 
Imperial representations on triumphal arches and ancient 
coins. Coins, of course, survived into the Middle Ages 
and were dispersed throughout the Empire, The statue 
bf St. Catherine resembles the image of Viewory on a coin 
‘minced during the reign of Valens (364-367). Victory is 
striding to the left, 4 wreath in her right hand and a tro- 
phy in her lei; to the left here is a kneeling enemy, with 
both hands raised [Figure I], Other images of emperors 
fon coins are similar to this Vietory type. A coin of Con- 
stantine Ill, mine of Lyon, shows on the reverse Constan- 
tinestanding with a raised foot on a prostrate, bound cap 
tive (MFA 35,337. Romane and Barbarians 1976: C151). A, 
coin of Johannes, mint of Ravenna, depicts Johannes in 4 
similar stance over a captive, cis time holding 2 standard 
‘which reminds us of Se. Catherine's sword (MEA 35.326, 
Romans and Barbarians 1976: C152). Finally, a coin af 
Valentinian, mint of Ravenna, has an even more overt 
theme of triumph over evil (vice), with Valentinian’s foot 
fon a human-headed serpent, and a standard with a cross 
in is right hand (MEA 65.271, Romans and Barbarians 
1076: C153), [thas been noted that standards were tradi- 
sionally carried by Roman army legions for identity in 
battle, and became symbols of historical continuity and 
unity for each particular legion. The image of the 
standard bearer carried over into Byeantine art as a com 
‘mon image for warrior saints 2s well asin the various 
igulses of Virtues, heroes and saints in western art 
(Romans and Barbarians 1976: 183) 

There is no connection between St. Catherine and any 
mythological figure. However, along with many other 
Christian subjects, she represents one more example in 
which the classical world and ehe associations of its 
imagery was transmitted, in whatever diluted form, into 
the Middle Ages, 
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Capital with ornamental relief: foliage with 
figures of Romulus and Remus, bearded masks, 
and griffins 

Twelfth to early Thirtenth century, Halian, Tuscany 
H. 33cm. x W. 48cm. x D. 48 cm. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Charles Amos Cummings 
Fund 

39.747 

Provenance: Bardini, Florence, and J. Brurmmer. 


This square capital has four scenes tanking its sides the 
She-Wolf suckling Romulus and Remus framed by open 
acanthus leaves, perhaps the froné; two griffins Ranking 2 
tripod at che back; and on ether side, a mask encircled by 
leaf designs. Although all of the motifs are derived from 


pagan classical sources, chey are incerpeeted sn an entirely 
medieval fashion. The technique of carving, farther sup- 
ports this connection to the Greco-Roman world. The 


adept use of the dail which allows tor dramatic tonal con 
trasts suggests that the asst must have heen aware of 
Roman techniques. Since the capital is un-weathered, it 
has been suggested that it formed part ofan interior deco 
rative program, perhaps asa socle ofa sculptural mams- 
ment such as a candlestick. Decorat 

crs almost the entire surface of this block. ‘The dense 


patterned aspect of the ornamentation gives the classical 
motifs a distinctly medieval character, The contrast of 
Tighe and dark achieved by the fuirly deep relief serves t0 
unify all four sides ofthe column 

Reliefs with leaf mask were frequently reused as spolia 
and ate found in a number of Roman churches, Accord 
ing to A, C. Quintvalle, however, this morif was most 
popular in Romanesque northern Italy (La Cattedrale di 
Maden 1969-65), 

The design of griffins fanking 2 tripod isa direct sur- 
vival of classical motif (Robert IIL2 1968; no. 161), This 
design was often employed on sarcophagi. Similar mots 
inchide griffins flanking colmns, cauldeons, and ens 
Reinach Ul 1960: 337; Robete Il 2 1968 0, 216, and It 
3, ng, 433) On this capital, the griffin scene 
by acanthus leaves and vines. Griffins w 


surrounded 


specifically mentioned by Bernard of Claevas it bis 

mdemanation ofthe excesses of Romanesque decoration 
However, they are typical of what he termed, “those 
ridiculous monsters, that marvelous and deform 


ia" to William, abo 
Thierry. They ate found widely ip Romanesque 


of St 


iss," in his "Aps 


sculpture in various motifs as well, One of the mote 
common designs was th 


cular border of acanthi: 


of a griffin sureounded by i 
avet and punched 1 


Inan 
example of this mosif a the Fogg Museum, the griffin 
shown within the border with wings raised ane cutved 


slightly, The yrifin’s head is turned to is back (Sei 
and Cahn 1978: Fogg Museum no. 7). Kdentical reliefs 


remain on the facade of the Musée Ochier at Cluny. ‘The 
carving, of these gives careful ateention to ha, feathers, 
and to endowing the monsters with an impression of 

lu the Romulus and Remus scene, the She-Wolf suck- 
ling the twins forms a unified group amidst the flanking 
acanthus leaves, She looks over her shoul atthe twins 
who are seated beneath het. The two boys are shown in 
rather awkward seated poses; they mirror one another, 
each with ope knee bent up, one arm reaching to 3 teat, 
the other extended to their side, almost couching the leg> 


ofthe wolf, In this way al ehe figures interconnect, eret= 
ing a unified circular grouping. The depiction of the She 
‘Wolf departs from the well known Lupa Capitoline, fol- 
lowing instead a type more frequently seen on coins and 
‘elie, showing the wolf with her head bent back om her 


ers looking, protectively toward the ewins (Strong 
75-501). 

The She-Wolf group, origin 
gical tradition connected to 


lly part of 4 pagan myth- 
1 founding of Rome 


fften took on a specifically allegorical reading in 
Christan contexts. The founding of Rome by Romulus 
and Remus was seen as parallel to the story of Peter and 
Paul establishing the Divine City. Another possible read 
ing ofthis pagan story, where Romuls kills his brother 
Remus, was to serve asa reminder of the story of Cain 


and Abel, interpreted as “mankind once more collectively 
incriminating ise atthe start” (Seidel and Cahn 1978: 
113 
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Goddesses Transformed 


Tyche-Fortuna: The Personification of Chance and Imperial 


Cities 


‘Tyche-Fortuna’ was one of handful of gods and god- 
ddesses who prospered indifferent guises throughout the 
medieval petiod. Tyche-Fortuna, the personification of 
‘chance and the symbol of city illustrates the survival of 
classical mythology in the Middle Ages. Transformar 
tions allowed the pagan poddes” survival during the rise 
‘of Christianity in the fourth century and its eventual pop- 
‘ulrity in following centuries. 


‘THE SURVIVAL OF TYCHE-FORTUNA AS THE 
GODDESS OF CHANCE 

Peesonitications reach far back inte the history of the 
Greco-Roman world. The development of the concept 
fof personification in both litersture and the visual ats, 
however, is not easily traced. The common problems of 
lost or destroyed images and the translation of ancient 
and medieval texts into modere languages have contrib 
‘uted to this difficulty, The ancient Greeks perceived per- 
Sonifications ae minor deities gossessing human behav- 
foral traits and appearances who existed alongside the 
major deities of the Greck pantheon. Like the major det 
ties, personifications were cult figures who were wor- 
shipped in temples and shrines, As minor deities, how— 
fever, personifications possessec only attributes and had 
rio myths or histories." Tyche, one ofthese minor divs 
ties, was the goddess of chance who controlled the suc~ 
‘ess and Gilure of human enterprises. In Greek myth, 
‘Tyche was the daughter of Zeus; he gave co her the 
power of decision over the fortune of all, mortals. 
Bestowing her awards randomly, she gave abundant gis 
to some from her horn of plenty, while depriving others 
cof ll their worldly possessions. If, however, a recipient 
lof the gifs did not sacrifice part the awards co the gods 
for use them to help his fellow buman beings, then the 
goddess Nemesis, daughter of Oceanus, stepped in 0 
hhumiliate him, Nemesis carried an apple-bough in one 
hhand and a wheel in the other. She wore a silver crown 
adomed with stags and a scourge hung at her girdle 
Early philosophers redefined Nemesis as the moral con 
trol on Tyeh,” and thus, she Fecame a component part 
fof Tyche, Nemesis’ Latin counterpart was the goddess 
Fortuna,’ who was originally a goddess of feraity. From, 
Rome's early contact with Greece, Fortuna took on the 
identity of Tyche, the goddess of chance.” 

‘Numerous temples and alurs were dedicated to 
‘Tyche-Fortuna in most_majar Mediterranean cities 
daring ancient gimes. In her cariest known sculptural 
image, reportedly made by Boupalos about 540 B.C, for 
the peuple of Smymma,* Tyche-Fortuna was shown with a 
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polos om het head and a cornucopia inher hand. This 
image of the goddess, with the addition ofa steering pad- 
dle, became one of her main artistic representations 
throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Because 
she was typically depicted with these atsshutes in Roman 
statues and small bronzes and coins, itis assumed that all 
derived from the sumie Hellenistic image.” From Tyche's 
introduction to the Early Republic, she slowly became 
assimilated into Rome's visual repertoire. At the end of 
Imperial Rome, Tyche-Fortuna’s cule was quickly grow- 
ing and established. She was usually represented as a 
mature female figure dressed ina long chiton and mantle 
“The combination of her attributes has symbolic repercus- 
sions: "The rudder and wheel allude in a neutral way 10 
her power to direct and control events, The comucopia, 
shared with such figures as Abundanta, Concordia, and 
Felietas, would indicate that this conteol seas (always) 
beneficil 

Roman emperors adopted ‘Tyche-Fortuna for their 
bfficial imagery, most commonly emphasizing ber gis 
sch a fertility (symbolized by the cornucopia) and gui 
dance (symbolized by the ship's steering paddle). This 
parallel with Tyche-Fortuna would enbance the emper~ 
‘F's Fenown as a purveyor of prosperity and guidance 
For example, the silver statuette of Tyehe-Fortuna in the 
British Museum’ wears Isis’ solar-feather crown, and 
holds «rudder in her right han and a spilling cornucopia, 
in her lete (Figure 20) 

Roman imperial representations of ‘Tyche-Fortuna 
decreased in the fourth century A.D, by which time she 
disappeared from Roman coinage where she had been 
represented along with major deities sch a5 Hercules 
Jupiter and Sol. However, Tyche-Fortuna imagery did 
survive in a few utilitarian objects after the fourth cen- 
try. The lid of the ivory medicine box in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection, made in Egypt between the 
fourth and fifth centuries, for example, shows a synere- 
rized female deity [Figure 21]. This composite goddess is 
primarily Tyche-Fortuna identified by the cornucopia 
and rudder. She is alo identified with Aphrodite by a 
flying Eros and with Isis by a solar-feather crown. Con- 
sidering its function as a medicine bos, Tyche-Fortana's 
Image was probably included co refer to the good health 
and/or general good luck that she could bestow on the 
bar's owner," 


‘THE SURVIVAL OF TYCHE AS A CITY GODDESS 


‘Tyche's survival im artis best discussed in relation to 
the idea of the city goddess, which was het most frequent 


and familiar artistic representation. The city was firs 
translated into a personification in ancient Greek art. To 
the ancient mind, cities were not merely communities 
inhabited by people, but divine beings with conscious 
personalities and the ability to assume a corporeal 
shape.” The symbolic portrayal of cities underwent 
three distinct sages in the history of art: frst, the city 


was symbolized and represented by its founder oF 
ian divinity (Romulus and Remus or the goddess 
representing the city of Rome for instance); second, by an 
allegorical figure with recognizable atibutes; and third, 
by the fortune (eyche) of the ety." The first wo sym- 
bolic representations, those of the guardian divinity o 
allegorical Figure, were unique to each city. However, all 
cities shared the concept of Tyche 


‘Tyche’s ieanography as a city goddess evolved out of 
the worship of Tyche-Fortuna, the more general goddess 
ff chance, during the third to the frst centuries B.C. 
Although no longer politically independent, Greek citi- 
zeus maintained their attitudes of autonomy, civic pride, 
loyalty and involvement in government, The Hellenistic 
era was the time during which Tyche attained her new 
status."* The Tyche of Antioch, of which a Roman mar- 
ble copy is in the Galleria dei Candelabri in the Vatican 
Museums became the prototype forall subsequent repre- 
sentations of the Tyche of a city." The Greek original 
was created by Eutychides of Sikyon around 296 B.C." 
Not only was this statue a personification of the cry, but 
it was also an allegorial personality who demonstrated 
the overall view of the contemporary physical, politcal 
and economic situation of Antioch, Tyche is seated on a 
Tock, holding a sheaf of corn in her right band. She is 
resting one foot on the shoulder of a small figure swim- 
ming beneath her, a personification of the river-god 
tones. The rack alludes to the mountainous site of the 
tity and the very small river-god signifies the path of the 
river Orontes a the foot of the city. Her crown is prob- 
ably her most important attribute. This widely copied 
Sarue was the first o portray Tyche with the mural 
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crown, Subsequent statues of Tyche as city per 
sonfications adopted this convention."” The imaginative 
Conception of this Tyche stam sepatates i from subse 
‘quent representations of ety Tyeies, which are character 
ined only by Tyche's attributes, ther than incorporating 
specific city deals 

Cults of Tyches of individual cities offen coexisted 
with cults of Fyche-Fortuna, Scholars have had dificulty 
in defining the relationship between the more general 
Tyche-Fortuna and the smaller Tyches who controlled 
the fate of individual cities, although most of ther 
belive thae city and personal Tyches evolved from the 
worship of Tyehe-Fortuna in the Hellenistic perio.” In 
visual representations, however the images of the two 
types of Tyche were definitely distinct: city Tyches did 
rot posses the rudder and the whee and the more gen- 
tral Tyche-Fortuna did not have the individual religious 
cographical and. historical aeributes. that identified 
specific cits.” The statuette of Tyche, made in Roman 
Gaul during the Fourth wo Bfth centuries, now inthe col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, i based on 
the traditional representation of Tyche, the city goddess 
(cat. no. 25). Seated with a mantle across he lap, she 
\wears a crown representing a city wall In her right hand 
he holds a cornucopia filled with Frits. A now missing 
autsibute, probably a spear, wasin her left hand. Since 3 
Speat was usually held by representations of Constantin 
ple, this statue is believed eo represent the Tyche of 
Conseantinopte 


Representations of groups of Tyche figures developed 
in the third century, and by the late fourth century, they 
became part of offical imagery. An example of an object 
that represented a Tyche group i gold cup which dates 
from 431-647." Ie was part ef an Albanian treasure 
board and now belongs tothe cellection of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Ar, An engraved and niellofilled 
inscription encitcles che cop of the cup. Below the 
inscriprion are four bust-length representations of female 
figures symbolizing the Tyches of Rome, Alexandra, 
‘Constantinople, and Cyprus. Fach figuee is wearing 3 
long-sleeved garmene and a martle that crosses the body 


at the waist and passes over the left shoulder. Two wi 
like lengths of drapery extend fom behind the figures. 
Each of the four Tyches carries a scepter in ber right, 
hand. All wear bracelets and meral crowns, and evo. on 
‘opposite sides of the cup, carry orbs topped wih three 
sll circles in their extended! kit hands. ‘The cwo that 
catty orbs are clearly Rome and Constantinople, whose 
‘quality and opposition are iluseated by their aeributes 
and positions on the cup. OF the four sites represented, 
fone i nota city. Although iti represented asa city god 
tdess with the appropriate attributes, bere, the island of 
Cyprus is am intruder within a gioup of sister cities whose 
traditional fourth member is Antioch, This substitution 
of Cyprus for Antioch recalls che Council of Ephesos in 
431 A.D., when the Metropolitan See of Cypras broke 
‘with the See of Antioch, Thus, the representations on the 


cup ace personifications of ecclesiastical provinces, the 
Slkered descensants of the classical Tyche Bgures which 
‘were stietly personfiations of imperial ic.” 

The large number of extane objects with group repre- 
sentations of Tyce figures shows tht this iconograpbic 
type was widespread, By the late Empite, single Tyehe 
Funes achieved renewed popularity as well.” Emerging 
inthe fourth century A.D. was the concept af the city as 
central Image in the wonography of the Roman empie 
Apparently, the Chnstans of the Fourth century and 
shortly afterwards retained some aspects of pagan cults 
which they did not consider aitheticl ta the new Chris 
tian state. Although the concept of the city in art was a 
familiar one to the Grecks and Romans, sts translation 
into offal imagery was a new development. Kathleen 
Shilton writes: “Ata time when many abscevs the weak 
ened contition of the cempire an that of iis in pa 
thal, it sems ionic thatthe ideal noe the reality of 
the sty would be ofcally championed.” 

This representation of Tyche extended £0 coins. In 
official imperial coin imagery she merged with other god 
esse, such as Roma and Victory, to personify the cities 
ff Rome and Constantinople, The cain of Theodahat, 
seruck around 534-536 and now im the Museum of Fine 
‘ts in Boston, shows a helmeted bust of Roma on the 
reverse, a representation that searted inthe carly days OF 
the Ronan Republic (at no, 2}. The personification of 
the city of Rome s more specific inthis ease: the figure is 
bac merely Tyctie, iy goes, but the godess Rona, 
whose image represents the city and the empire govemed 
by that ty. Propaganda alkading to Rome's gecitness is 
evident in this coin. Albo exhibiting propagandisic ams 
i the gold coin of Jostin Il, steack in Constantinople 
between 565 and 578, ow albo inthe Muscum of Fine 
‘Arts in Boston (cat.no. 30), The obverse depicts 3 per- 


somificaion of Constantinople seated, wearing a helmet, 
tunic and mantle with a spear in her eight hand and a 
slobe topped with a cross ir her left hand, She is shown 
tn garb traditionally wor by Roma, Constantinople 3s 
represented as Rome's equal and rival. City Tyches con 
tinued to prosper along with Victories, members of 
imperial Families, and conquered persoas on later Romnan 


coinage 

“Tyche was also incorporated into many types of 
objects that served to glorify emperors and other high 
government officials. Originally meant to announce an 
important marriage beld in 467 A.D, the dipeych with 
Rome and Constantinople in the  Kunsthistorsches 
Museum in Vienna contains representations of the two 
capitals [Figure 22]. The diptych was made in Constan- 
tinople between the fifth and the sixth centuries. The left 
leaf shows Rome weating 2 crested helmet and a peplos 
fastened with a bele below her breasts, She holds statt in 
her right hand and in her left an orb topped with Vietory 
offering Rome a latel wreath and 2 ship's prow. The 
right leat portrays Constantinople wearing 4 jeweled 
‘mural crown, a yei, and a long-sleeved tunic tied below 


her breasts with a belt exactly like the one worn by 
Rome. Constantinople holds filled comucopia in her 
Jefe hand and a torch in her right, Constantinople is por 
trayed as a traditional Tyche figure, while Rome is 
depicted asan Amazon. The rivaey between the two cap 
itals is emphasized by the equal monumentaity ofthese 
revo figures, and the stress placed on their dilering 
aspect. Also serving to glorify a high public official is 
the right leaf ofthe ivory dipeych of the Consul Clemen- 
sinus, now in the Merseyside County Museum in Laver: 
pool” The consul is shown seated on a throne, holding 
21 mappa i his eight hand and a scepter in his left. Super- 
Vising the games from his box, he flanked on the right 
by a personification of Constantinople holding a fs, 
and on the lef by a personification of Rome holding ro- 
‘hisko. The Tyches which Rank the consul in cis diptych 
§ppear to have been symbols of high public offices the 
Inte empire, Also belonging to this category are the silver 
seatuetes of Rome, Antioch, Constantinople and Alexan~ 
dria from the Esquiline treasure in the Bosh 
Museum.” These statues, the possessions of an aisto- 
cratic Roman family, were used as ornaments for the 
ends of a sees getuori, literally “driver's seat,” a chair 
used by figuces of authority dri offical actions, The 
rajorityof these late Tyches were asociated with official 
imperial iconogeaphy.” ‘The seventh century marks the 
end of the representation of Tyche as a eity-goddess in 
Roman imperial art.” 


‘With the rise of Christian in the Base come 2 grow 
jng need fora new symbol which would be widely appli- 
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cable, Liturgical feasts of the Virgin developed and the 
feast of the Assumpcion wis adopted by the eastern 
‘Church i the sixth century. Mary was, by tis ime, ven 
crated as the “queen of the heavens." A possible source 
for these celestial images of Mary is a limestone relief 
with 2 bust of Atargats/Tyche in the zodiac, made 
luring the first co second centuries in Jordan, and now in 
the Cleveland Museum of Art.” This limestone frag- 
ment was originally held up by a figure ofa winged Nike 
rnow in Amman, Together, they were once part of a 
sacred sculpture decorating 3 Nabatacan temple. Wearing 
‘Tyche’s mural crown, the Female bust represents Atarga 
tis, the goddess of fertity, maternity, andthe wife ofthe 
sky god Hadad. Surtounding her is a zodiac ring deco 
rated with astrological syimbols, alluding to her celestial 
powers, The syncretized female deity assumes the rae of 
the benevolent peotectress of the Nabutseans. The image 
of this deity as patroness of ll good things for humanity 
nay have eventually developed into the figure of Maria, 
Regina Cael." Tyche became Christianized as Chris- 
tianity spread across the empire. 

Imperial patronage was one of dhe most influential 
powers behind the Christianization of pagan images, The 
overoment understood the advantages of formalizing 
the Viegin Mary's cule and transforming i ineo a guaran 
tee of safety for the city, Numerous churches were 
erected and dedicated to her. In addition, icone 
depictions of the Virgin became more prevalent. Some of 
these icons, commonly believed to have protective paw 
crs, Were appealed to during times of crisis. I 626, the 
patriarch Sergius ordered images of the Virgin e0 be 
painted on all the western walls of Constantinople t0 
counteract an Avar attack." By the seventh century, the 
Virgin had also replaced Victory not only in poetry but 
ao in seals Baring, the reg of fstin Th, when the per- 
sonificanon of Constantinople/ Victory was reintroduced 
fon imperial coins. the Virgin also appeared on bronze 
weights, usually accompanied with the inscription 
HAGIA MARIA BOFTHISON. tn the ninth century, 
ater the eod of the iconoclastic controversy, her image 
was cast om the coinage proper for the First sme.” By the 
end of the cleventh century. the Virgin had replaced 
Tyche in her dual role as the protectress of Constantin 
cople and as the godless to whom the city was dedi- 
cated.” 


‘After her virtua disappearance in the seventh century, 
Tyche as a personification of a city experienced a minor 
revival in the thirteenth century. A Tyche 


Constantinople appeared in the Tabule Peutingeriana, 3 
thireenth-century copy of a fourth-century world 
map.” Constantinople is falsely represented as a boy, 
seated and wearing a crested helmet. Tyches representing, 
cities and provinces were also depicted in late medieval 
copies of the Notitis Dignitatum, 2 late fourth- t0 early 
fitth- century register of Roman civil and military 
offices,” Tyche a8 a city goddess did not survive 
throughous the Middle Ages, Te may be that the idea of 


the 
‘concept af chance. 


‘THE SURVIVAL OF FORTUNA IN THE 
MEDIEVAL LITERARY TRADITION 

“Tyche-Fortuna’s survival in medieval literature differs 
in important ways from her representation in artistic 
media. Both of the Tyche forms familiar From antiquity, 
“Tyche-Fortuna and Tyche as city goddess, appeared in 
carly medieval art, In medieval literature, however, only 
Fortuna as goddess of chance prospered, giving rise to a 
new visual image: Fortuna and the wheel of Fortune. 
Ironically, Tyche-Fortuna's most frequent artistic repre= 
sentation in medieval at, the goddess asa city symbol, 1s 
hot pursued at all in mevleval Hterature 

Howard R, Patch’s numerous studies trace the trans 
formations and developments of Fortuna im lteratute 
from the Roman period through the Middle Ages.” 
Pach attributes the growth in Fortuna’s popularity dur- 
ing the Middle Ages to the conditions that existed at the 
beginning of the fourth century when Rome was 
extremely ambitious, Is leaders were eager (0 expand 
and conquer new lands. Rome self was taking its 
“chances,” Fortuna could not help but prosper at such a 
time. Fortuna survived becuse, unlike Venus or Diana, 
she was not a goddess ofa special function. Neither was 
she a personification ofa special aspect of Fate like Lach 
sis or Atropos. Instead, she was a representation of a uni 
Yersal, cumipotene goddess; i this role her only rival 
twas Jupiter. With the advent of Christianity, Jupiter was 
replaced by he Christin God. However, no niew equiv 
alent arose For the Goddess of Chance, and Fortuna was 
almost guaranteed immortality.” 

‘A new conception of the universe developed with the 
rise of Christianity. Completely foreign t0 the newly 
converted Christians ofthe fourth century was the idea of 
{rational god who attached supreme significance to tea 
Son and virtue, Many Romans at this Gme were not 
ready for such a change and continued 10 practice their 
pagan ways, Fortuna was a convenient and familiar figure 
whom the people continued to invoke. Hundreds of 
detailed accounts of her actions have survived from the 
‘works of many authors, attesting (o the continuity of her 
worship.” 

Church fathers referred uneasily co the pagan tradition 
of the goddess." The belief in chance was not officially 
Welcome ro the new futh, whicls maincained that every~ 
thing occurs wath God's knowledge and direction. Lac- 
tantius, St Augustine, and St. Thomas Aquinas implied 
that Fortuna had no actual existence and shat her works 
were illusions; she should be identified with the “evil” of 
pagan religions.” St, Augustine and St. ‘Thomas pro 
posed that chante in the abstract was necessary in order 0 
fmake room for free will. Both, however, refsed 0 
accept the figure of the goddess of chance. 

Fortuna survived as a pagan deity and many non 
Christians continued to worship her. While the pagan 


ty was not as “universal” or all-encompassing as the 


idea managed to keep its followers, some Christians com 
promised by ereating 2 genuinely Christian figure who 
fetained the ttle and implements of the pagan cult, 
Boethins, the scholar responsible for this development, 
hnad included thoughts on Fortune in Consolation of Phils 
‘ply, written inthe early sixth century. Alexander Mur- 
ray writes “This treatment alone would have given For- 
tune the statutory respectability required to admit her to 
Christian thought, And she had other passports. She 
acenrdingly became 3 regular inhabitant of the medieval 
World-scheme."* Dante latr adopted Boethius’ For- 
tuna, creating in the nfo an angel who was completely 
subservient to God." 

“Tyche-Fortuna, goddess ef chance, reappeate in vis~ 
ual representations after the :welfth century in the guise 
OF Fortuna, bearing her tost obvious attribute, the 
‘wheel. She is represented as «figure who turns che wheel 
ff fortune, thereby determining randomly the “fate” of 
tach individual, making her a highly personal goddess.” 
“The highs and lows of life are a result of er actions, This 
image of Fortuna and her wheel may be a revival of ear- 
lier images inspired by Boethius who had written about 
rman being placed on a wheel turned by Fortuna, Folio 3 
ff the Cambridge MS 12, which dates to 1380, contains 
such an image,” Ie shows theee persons seated on chains 
bt the quarters of a wheel. A fourth person sits between 
the wheel supports. A king sts at the top, on the left a 
merchant holds a fall purse, om the right a man admires 
hie reflection in + micro, and below a knight holds a 
lance. As Richard Dwyer notes, “the whee! thus shows 
the personified goods of Fortune: power, riches, beauty 
and glory. The artist has combined in a static scene the 
two Boethian themes of the wheel and the gis of For- 

Though the goddess of chance, Tyehe-Fortuna, was 
herself subjected to change and transformations, she sur- 
vived throughout the Middle Ages. Beginning 25 4 gen 
ral personification of fortune of fate, she assumed the 
role of city goddess, From Hellenistic to Roman impe~ 
Fial times, many repeesentatons of Tyche as city goddess 
Wwere crested, reaching their peak in popularity in the 
fourth ceneury A.D. In the ieventh century, the number 
tf representations of Tyche as city goddess decreased as 
the Byzantine empire withdrew her Irom this propagan= 
dlistic role. Afr the twelfia century, when fourth-cen- 
tury manuscripts and world maps bearing her image 
were recopied, ‘Tyche as 4 city goddess experienced a 
fevival, Atthis time, she aso reverted back to the alken= 
compasing idea of chance, appearing in artistic 
depictions as Fortuna with her wheel, whose turing 
motion randomly determined the fate of individuals 
Represented muumerous times in various manuscripts, her 
image now became understandable and applicable to all 
lasses of medieval sociey. Thus, her survival was 
entre. 
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From Goddess to Virgin: Transformations in the Eastern Empire 


‘Today, in sever villages in Cyprus, the ancient goddess 
Aphrodite ives on if only in name ~in churches where 
the Virgin Mary i worshipped under the inscription 
*Panghia Aphroditess."" However, as images of the 
goddess and all other pagan deities were purged from 
Public use under Christan and Byzantine Orthodoxy, 
{Specially daring the centuries of heretical and iconodas” 
bbe raids, kitle tace of her remains beyond these few 
xamples, In Gaza, for instance i 402 A.D., the Bishop 
fof Porphyry gathered together a ctosed of Christians 
Bearing croses, and with them approached a greatly 
revered nude stasue of Aphrodite. The bishop's bioges- 
per reported tie 


the demon who inhabited the statue, being unable 
ocontemplate the terrible sgn (the cross), departed 
from the marble with 2 great mul, and, ashe dic 
40, he threw, the statue down and broke it into 
many pieces 


In another ease, toward the latter part of the fifth century 
A.D. in Memphis, 4 group of Christians discovered a 
sccret horde of Iis/ Aphrodite votives, hidden in a house 
bbchind a false wal. In a dramatic display of condemna- 
tion, the idols were packed onto camels and taken in pro- 
cession to Alexandria where they were destroyed.’ Alex 
andria 100, experienced waves of such formidable 
anti-pagan policies, as Coptic monks occasionally carried 
‘out theological rampages against vestiges of Hellenistic 
celtare,* 

‘What physical proof we have of Aphrodite's persis- 
tence as the classical goddess of love and fertility i not 
found in contemporary Neat Fasten buildings and 
churches, bur in the portable fragments of civilization and 
culture which have survived. The decorative arts of the 
astern Roman Empire, particularly those works which 
ddate from the fourth through the eights centuries, pro- 
vide the clearest evidence of the survival to Barly Chris= 
tian times of Aphrodite and her Roman counterpart 
Venus. Gold jewelry and silver votive plaques, ivory cas 
kets and ornamental furniture inlays, textiles and sculp- 
tural reliefs ~ all offer illustrations of Aphrodite/ Venus 
and her many attributes. Through decorative ars the tll 
visual vocabulary of Aphrodite, represented either alone 
rising from her shell with arms raised to wer locks of 
Inair, oF together with Adonis or Paris, is kept alive for 
hater transtormation and transmutation, 

Kenneth Clark regards the nude Aphrodite Venus as 
fone of many motifs in art which lose meaning and pass 
“from religion to entertainment to decoration” only 10 
disappear until is lalian Renaissance revival.’ It cannot 
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bbe denied that figural representations of Aphrodite did 
pass through such a sevies of transformations - beginning, 
inn ancient times as images for cult worship, later 
changing to motif for fishionable Imperial Roman wall 
painting, and eventually becoming common figures for 
Byzantine and Coptic decorative design, However, 
Aphrodlte/ Venus did not disappear in the medieval East 
(nor in the European West~ sce Appendis below). Even 
the decorative applications af the goddess were not com= 
pletely devoid of meaning although they ceased to inspire 
‘mass pagan devotion, Ratter, images of Aphrodite/ Ve~ 
hus were only enhanced (and perhaps complicated) by 
her conflation with other eastern deities such as the Egyp- 
tian Isis, the Syrian Astarte and the Phrygian Cybele,” 
Pagan syncretism and polytheism, which percolated 
from the cultures of the Mediterranean and Nile basin, 
provided a feetile ground for Aphrodite's acceptance 28 2 
Symbol of primal female powers. The cumulative mix of 
attributes and iconography of eastern goddesses ~ and 
their perseverence as embodiments of love, ferulity, 
purty, sensuality, mother-ood, loyalty and mourning ~ 
snceeased the potential of Aphrodite to serve as a source 
for Early Christian representations of the Virgin Mary. 

Joa similar sense, Isis, who maintained a persistent 
cult following in Rome through the first century A.D. 
and in Egypt through the fourth century, had blended 
effectively over the yeats with Greck Aphrodite and 
Roman Venus. Rome, i fact, had reflected the religious 
influence of Egypt ffom the me that trade began to 
flourish between its ports and Alexandria, around 273 
B.C." Therefore i is not surpmsing that hymns co the 
Egyptian deity, dating to the Roman Republic and early 
Empire, describe the Nile poddess as rising (28 Aphrodite 
did) from sea foam, born of the god Ouranos." 

In order to survey the sirvival of Aphrodite imagery 
Ww late antique Egypt, it will be helpful to place the god 
ess in a brief historical context of cultural and political 
change. Just prior to the first century of Christianity, 
Egypt hid lost the cultural and. political unity under 
which she had thnved daring the Pharaonic period.” 
With the coming of the Romans ae that ume, Egypt. and 
Alexandria in particular, sufeved from the resulting, cul- 
‘ural influx, racial unrest and political instability. By the 
second century a significant Chistian community had 
developed, evidenced by the establishment ofa catecheti- 
cal school and the teaching of Christian Gnosticism in 
Alexandria." Missionaries during the ist two centuries 
fof Christianity focused their efforts on the educated 
classes and those of Hellenistic birth. Consequently, antl 
at least the thied century, te early languaue and ideas of 
the Church in Alexandria were Greek, and the cultural 


nd of most converts was based in classical tradi- 
Egypt's disjonneedhistori- 


tions." Further complicat 
al pis, the Christians saffered a brief seeback under the 
who from 361-363 A.D. engineered a 
Te the fourth century, the Chris 


Emperor Jul 
revival of paganism 
than church Finally emerged asa predominane and stabile 
ing force and with it some harmony of artistic expression 
was revived, Following this developmental period, Jus 
tinian (527-565) brought paganism to an end, but a the 


same time supported aise in Hellenistic li 
'Nonos of Pan 


larly through ehe p ais, Callout 

hos of Lycopolis and Tryphiodorus the Egyptian, who 

wrote a verse version of the stories ofthe Greek gods 
Tn the visual arts, Egyptian works prior o the fourth 


century reflect weakness bath in content and form, espe 
rally with respect to the porttayal of classical images. 
Deities that were represented appeared wich ambi 

and blurred attributes, The evident 


fasion of antique 
of Alexandria was due to an 


Forts in the rey 


ita, classical influence, which Alex 


andria evidently was riot capable 


Christian Egyptians, known as “Copts,” were seemingly 


more inspited by their own local tastes and middleclass 


aesthetic preferences."* Geographic and cul 
rom the cities served as a stylistic butler with respect to 
the maintenance of classical canons in ar, and probably 


increased the depiction of syncretist deities.” Even 


Coptic craftsmen were capable stylistically 
reproducing classical forms, its possible char they made 
2 conscious choice 19 not de so, However, during this era 
fF stylistic development, in which Coptic art began 


come into it to speak, the Greco-Roman icone 


traphic tradition soems to have taken hold. Conse 


fourth century relect a Greco-Roman influence. For the 
most part, the result represents less a fasion of styles than 


Egyptian motif!” The Coptic art which resulted from 
ns combination of soarces was predominantly decora 
fe, showing little philosophical oF spiritual content 


Artists and cra 
motifs in a variety of media - iv 
and i 


y. stone, textiles, 
fer." Works crafted with such preci 


Would have been made either for commision of purchase 
by the elite or upper middle classes, since ivory, metal 
and other materials had to be impor 

outhern Africa or India 


J to Coptic Ey 


During the fourth and fifth centuries, Christian subject 
matter in Coptic art was not yet predominant, but class 
fal Roman and Greek seulpture had ceased to be pr 


duced. Through this period of stylistic change, mytho- 


logical subjects, though gradually weakening in religious 


meaning, persevered in the decorative atts, draw 


of the V. 
For which there was a plethora of classical models. Such 3 
respor 


fence of forins isnot surprising, given the simi 

ar devotional nature of earlier pagan idols and Early 

Christian icons. Even the seemingly insignificant decors 
tan uel 

h Christian ith. Antique prototypes. o 

dite! Venus, characterized by classical 


symbol 
Aphn 
anil ideal naturalists, were simplified by Coptic artists 
ino flartened and schematic fermale forms, The gradual 
olution trom the antique artistic tradition of sublime 


realism to the Coptic eradition of abstract symbolism 
proved to serve the Christians wel. A mingling of belief 


and representational traditions rested 


specifically Christian interpretation which might be 


given to classically inspired Coptic works would be mi 


leading, for itis more likely that the Copts were simply 
depicting scenes and images that were instinctively famil- 


to them, The decorative arts are indicative in chi 


nse, die 


thee relatively peripheral funetion in 3 
ety they were fee co portray subject matter ehat might 


bbe threatening in public contexts, Within 
of a simple bone ornamental 


the home, the sensuality 
arving of Aphrodite mig 
However, in Coptic art, the distance which exist 

al figures and 


be enjoyed for is own sake 


between the representation of mythole 
any cult meaning does not necessarily si 
of gods and 


nal, symbolic value. It is probable, is 


raphic echoes of pagan belief and as conscious or uncon 
us nostalgic harkenings to the classical past. What 


tever the ease, it seemed at the time appropriate hath ta 
patrons and artists chat mythological subject matter be 


Incorporated into the dec nts for everyday 
and lusury ase, Fuetherm: atimages of pagan 
deities, and of Aphrodite in particular, are extant in 


evident that there sas an clement of rational choice 


work regarding the way in which images would and 


Fortunately, we have a small wealth of portable 


objects illustrating, Aphrodite which date from Early 


Christian times. Coptic Egypt in particular, is 4 fertile 


These c 


mented with classial pagan subject matte jects 


survived general antippagan  condemnat 


perhaps 


because their small scale eatsed them to be overlooked or 


possibly because the middle class status of 


‘owners protected them from the destruction of icon 
class 

Given the limited nature of Coptic iconographic 
vocabulary, many Formal similarities can be observed in 
works dating from the fifth through the eighth centuries. 
Among the various media, Aphrodite 


ently in so-called “sof” architectural sculpture Found on 
fapitals and rounded head niches. The fact that 
medium was chosen for the illut logical 


figures is itself reflective of classical inspiration, as stone 
carving was a distinctively Greco-Roman tradition.” As 


seen in the example of 2 rounded head niche at the Cairo 
Muscum, Aphsodie was depicted emerging from hee 
hell with arms upraised t0 her coiled. hair.” Wide 
hipped and small waisted, she crouches and contronts the 
viewer with large, almost bulbous eyes. Her stance is 
classical in inspiration, drawn from the type of Aphrodite 
fof Rhodes (Archaeological Museum, Rhodes), yet the 
curvy, manneristic modeling of her bady and the sch 

matic nature of her face are Co 


ic. In this sense, sculpt 
mages of Aphrodite (as well as may found in textiles ~ 
f Net 
ads and of the Goddess Daphne, for instance. What dis 


sce below) were nat unlike c 


antless portrayals 


tinguished Aphrodite from other mythological goddesses 
as either her complete nudity, her figural attitude, of 


wding to W. Hecksche 


ror great scalloped sea she 


the decorative a5 


beyo the shell, che Anady 
mene was unconsciously symbolic of birth, rebirth, 
purification and salvation." Hle notes that the original 


baptismal font was conch-shaped, evidenced by th 


logy of the word concha which comes from thi 


porphyry, “concha paragonica,” used for Constantine 
baptism. The particular features of the work described 
above are indicative of a local Coptic craft tradition and 
style. Another style of suilpuute develope iu de Byyy- 

im Abnas (a city located on a major 


fan province 
Roman road in the Nile Valley south of Cairo), 1 esp 
ges of Aphrodite 

Most female figures created in this style (myth 
ieable hai 


cially significant with respect ci: 


treatment - with locks parted centrally and flling in two 


ht coils. Eyes are also distinctive, with thick 


rand lower lids framing prominent irises. ‘Th 
characteristics, originally denving. from archicectural 
sculptures of Egyptian fish and gain 
infised with Aphrodite's Greco-Roman features and 
resulted in a Coptic style that spread throuhour the Nile 


desses, were 


An eastern influence is reflected in twa fifth 0 sixth 
[Figures 23 and 24], one lamp or candle 


tand depicting Aphrodite holding 4 perfume applica 
ind surrounded by Neriads, the other a stylistically sim 


lar Syrian bronze staruete of a fertility goddess (Aphro- 


ing a mirror in one hand and raising 
nd of the 


dlte/Astarte?) hol 


her hai with the other. The long, pointed 
perfume implement was used in antcent ies as an appl 
ator for thick pastes 

riched to the bai or face.” Such instruments have been 


found in Etruscan and Latin rombs dating from the 
fourth to fifth centuries B.C., as well a in depictions of 
Aphrodite at her toilet on Etruscan red-tiguee vases and 

nes." Both works illustrated here reflect the 


purely sensual effects associated with the goddess and 
‘with female deities in general -the mirror suggesting the 
visual perception of beauty, and the perfume applicator, 
perhaps used with scented candles, conjuring some sort 
‘of olfactory intoxication. Furthermore, itis probable that 
the lamp candlestand functioned as a wedding gift, as the 
Neniads atached to the legs of the stand originally bore 
presents 

‘A more generalized iconographical continuity of 
mythological figures can be seen in a number af Coptic 
textiles. The tunic fragmene with mythological figures 
and putt, from the Museum of Fine Arts in. Boston, 
shows a semi-nude goddess im an almost dancing pose, 
with prominent breasts, a somewhat distended belly, and 
semis predictably raised to her haie (cat.no, 33). Here she 
is referred to it Greek 38 "Ze", the Hebrew name for 
Ife, associated with Aphrodite.” The presence af a 
pagan goddess om this tunic is significant, ae such robes 
‘were used as funeral shrouds in Christin tombs, The 
eighth-century Kelsey Museum tapestry fragment with 
Eros and a female figure shows a similar scene, but inthis 
case the goddess is jewelled and gawned like 4 Byzantine 
mpress and holds what may be  ssrum, 


used sn Ts rituals [Figure 25]. The conflation of Greco 


Roman, Byzantine, and Egyptian featares in these works 
reflects the variety of artistic and icomographical 
influences available to Coptic weavers. Alo evident st 
the Kelsey Museum tapestry isa general disintegration of 
form typical of textiles dating from the seventh century, 
‘when following the Islamic conquest of 641, Byzantium 
lost its conteol over the Empire and an artistic demise 
began. 

Stylistically similar 10 the textile figure from the 
Masctim of Fine Arts in Boston in its short, stocky form 
‘s the Walters Are Gallery bone plague of Aphrodite, also 


shown frontally with legs ewisted awkwardly to the side 
[Figure 26]. Such a plaque is typical ofthe somewhat cas- 
tual cratismuanship and Coptic style of works mass-pro- 
ddaced far decorstion of domestic furniture, small caskets 
and fimeral beds, Small holes drilled inta the bone indi- 
tate this function. Often these relief carvings reflect the 
influence of foarth- to fifth-century mosaic and eextile 
designs in Alexandria." 

In most sculptural works, Aphrodite is 
ognizable according to her traditional, classical attributes 
of the shell, dolphin, Eros, mirror of vanity (more 
rarely), or puadica stance. The Benak Museum in. Ath= 
ens, Which has a comprehensive collection of Coptic 


generally rec 


hone and ivory sculpture, ascribes ewenty-six works 
the godidess, based of these iconographical characters- 


igure 26 lage it phn 


tics.” One notable example of a relief carving at the 
Benaki Museum is a Coptic variation of the Anadyo 
mene, showing a nude Aphrodite inthe pudice pose but 
modestly using a shell © cover herself [Figure 27]. A 
sweep of drapery switls above her heat and two myster- 
fs containers ie at her feet. A bone plague fragment 
witha relief of Aphrodite and Eros, at The Art Museum, 
Princeton University, depicts the partally draped god 
dess, standing in a general conttapposto and lifting her 
hands to long pipe curls of hair (cat. no. 34). Another 
bone work, the Virginia Museum of Fine Ares comb with 
relief carving of Aphrodite and Adonis, also reflects 
round, schematized figure and generalized Anadyomene 
pose of the goddess, here shown gazing at her lover with 
praised arms (cat. no, 35). A somewhar more refined 
and Hellenistically inspired style can be seen in the deli- 
‘ate and slender bone relief of < nude, possibly Aphro- 
Ge, a the Walters Art Gallery [Figure 28). Although the 
figure is carved in high relief, and therefore has an almost 
sculptural effet, she nevertheles lacks the solidity of her 
Greco-Roman. prototypes. These works illustrate the 
variety of influences as wells the range in artistic quality 
possible in Coptic works. 

Teit can be argued that dhe figure of Aphrodite, 
these works in a distinctively Coptic styl, retains some 
mythological, pechaps superstitious significance. In such 
bone and ivory carvings, often intended to ornament 
marriage gifts, decorative and quasi-pagan religious ele 
‘ments are subtly blended. Imperal Roman marriage con 
tracts found in Egypt and daeing back to Marcus Aurelius 
indicate "Aphrodite among the dowrics."” It is likely 
that traditional mythological symbols sic asthe goddess 
of love were permitted to sree alongside Christan 
‘marriage situa. Through syreretst with the other near 

stern female deities, Aphrodite in the above decorative 
works wat all the more likely 10 suggest these themes, 
However, it must be emphasized that a Christian sncer~ 
pretation of mythologically-relaed Coptic works is not 
‘ald, ba rather the symbolic and iconographical under- 


current of meaning, which must have remained in the 
memories of the Copts, provided Christians with a 
usable and recognizable vocabubiry for ater images. 
Aphrodite often appeared in. programmatic works 
Which included other gods and gaddesses, One extruordi- 
nary example of such a work is the Walters Art Gallery 
pyxis depicting the Banquet of exe Gods, and including + 
scone of the Judgment of Paris in which Aphrodite is 
receiving the golden apple [Figure 29]. Here, both clasi- 
cal forms and mythological naratives ae fairly well pre~ 
served in the refined and detaikd catving of craftsmen 


working in the Greck tradition. Figures are naturalistic 
and are situated in a shallow space. This pyxis is 
strikingly related in style, athoagh not in content, co 4 
pysis a the Metropolitan Museim of Art, which shows 
the Christian Miracle of Leayes and. Fishes. The 
similarity of these «wo works and the possibility oftheir 


yon 
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‘common provenance suggests that they were made in the 
same workshop for patrons from different social and 
religious groups. Alternatively, they may have been cre- 
sted for similar patrons but for diferent functions, * 

Another work iconographically related to che Walters 
ysis is the unique gold and lapis lazuli necklace ar Dum= 
barton Oaks, showing Aphrodite enframed by her shell 
[Figure 30), Tes possible tha the mediuon of this works 
as symbolically significant as the iconography of the 
jmage, given that lapis lazuli or other blue stones were 
traditionally chosen for engravings of Aphrodite on 
‘magical amulets. Either the brilliant color ofthe stone, oF 
its preciousness, must have had some special meaning, 
deeply rooted in Egyptian tradition, Although intaglia of 
the goddess on lapis stones may have functioned co 
induce ferlity, itis more likely that they were intended 
‘o inspire passion, as many included lengshy inscriptions 
to the goddess asking her help o attract the interests of 
lover." Here the goddess stands with arms uprased in 
traditional pose, in much the sime stance and Figural style 
as that in the Walters Are Gallery pysis. Ina considerable 
number of decorative works, Aphrodite was show it 
the same attitude whether she was depicted alone in her 
shell or together with Adonis. The motif became part ofa 
visual linguage, oF convention, that ws borrowed over 
and over again for use in various media. Although this 
necklace was found ir Egypt, recent scholatship has sog- 
gested that i originated fram a workshop in Constantin 
ple" Iso, itis possible that Copric erafismen working 
in Constantinople may have made this work, given that 
Aphrodite's long ropes of hair and thickly outlined cyes 
are s0 much like those seen in Coptic sculpture froma the 
provinces of Abas 

Although Coptic Egypt contended with Alexandria in 
a number of ways as its metropolis for culture and gen- 


tral patronage, most artistic inspiration came from the 
Capital of the Empire, Constantinople.” Affer the reign 
ff Constantine the importation of classical Greek statues 


to Constantinople and other Byzantine cities continued, 
but deeresied. A magnificent collection of mythological 
sculpeueal works was located at the house of Lausus, who 
served under the Emperor ‘Theodorus H (406-450), 
including the white marble Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxi- 
tele.” fn the Hippodcome, along the spin and under the 
arcades and stalls, were figural monuments bailing ftom 
all pars of the Greco-Roman world.” These statues of 
mythological figures had their utilitarian functions as 
‘well as aesthetic value. One stare of Aphrodite in Con= 


stantinople had the magical ability to detect unfaithful 
and unchaste women, until the sister of the Empress 
‘Sophia (the wife of Justin I) was exposed for lict behav 
jor. The accused woman promptly had the statue 
destroyed“ 

‘Weitamann notes that the role of Roman art was con~ 
siderable in the development of Byzantine art, as both a 
link with Hlllenism and a barrier to it” By the time the 


* ‘i 
Figure 30. Pod with Aphadi. 


«ast of mythological images had reached Constantinople, 
the Romans had weeded oat and selected from the Greek 
heritage those elements which they chose to preserve. 
Justinian, drawing fom this tradition of selective conti- 
‘nuity with the Greco-Roman past, fostered # enor of 
‘culture and the classes. He engineered an extensive build 
ing campaign, which influenced Alexandrian and Coptic 
art and architecture in general. Beckwith maintains that 


this sixth- century revival was inspired by Justinian's 
dlesie to strenghen classical standards in the East, in 
response to the devastating victories of barbarians in the 
West." Consequently, the survival and revival of the 
classial forms in both Coptic Egypt and Byzantium was 
fae to the intetest and support of the Lperial cout in 
such matters.” Beckwith makes note of the floor mosa- 
fes in the Great Palace in Istanbul (created 565-78), which 
in their classicism "confiemi() the continuity of classical 
heritage in the advanced sixth century, forming a link in 
the chain of continuous Hellenistic impulses which makes 
the word Renaissance so inappropriate with respect to 
Constantinople,” Iti significant that daring the sixth 
century, when many of the works cited above were pro- 
tluced, Jastinian (527-565) had proclaimed the end of 
paganism and had demolished all remaining pagan 
schools in Alesand 

Such was the environment in which Aphrodite persev= 
cred, Despite the predominantly Cristian atmosphere of 
the capital of the Byzantine Empire, a certain 
appreciation for the classics was supported by the edu 
‘ated elite. Dise to both intellectual interest and culturally 
imbedded pagan influences, Aphrodite survived physi- 
cally im Byzantine art through the early medieval centu 
ties, One remarkable example of her iconographic persis 
tence is the magnificent silver Projecta Casket on which 
Jounges a voluptuous Venus, cradled by her shell, arms 
tupraised to hold a mirror [Figure 31]. The depiction of 
‘Venus here is directly related co the casket's faction asa 


Fate, Poa Cas Hepa Camey ofthe Tras ft 


marriage gift and luxury item reflecting sexuality, love 
and connubial bliss. The inclusion of neriads bearing 
presents and the illustration ofa lampstand remind one of 
the Kansas City Aphrodite bronze [Figure 23],"" On thy 

lid of the casket is inscribed "Secundus and Project, live 
in Charis,” which indicates the couple's religious prefer 
cence." The visual alignment of Venus and the bride Pro 


jecta on the lid and sides of the casket suggests an 
intended comparison and liceness of the ewo."” The cas- 
ket itself perhaps serves asa social statement ofits patrons 
4s wel, illustrating their knowledge and appreciation af 
the classics, and their interest, in spite of a professed 
(Christianity, to maineain an intellectual tolerance cowards 
pagan subject matter, 

Similar in function is the Virgins Museum of Fine 
Ants gold ring with intaglio of Venus confronting loves 
alsa intended as 2 lover's wit, Here, the goddess i shown, 
Teclining on a throne and offering some aid to her sub- 
jects (Cat. n0, 36), The material preciousness of the ring, 
together with its inscription, mark i¢ as belonging to an 
educated upper class patron, In ths ease, the conographi- 
fal source may have been usitarian as well as literary, for 
the reclining Venus figure it very much like depictions of 
reclining Venus and erotes 38 well as empresses and victo~ 
fies, found on Byzantine coins dating from the second 
through the fifth centuries, Coins struck in the same era 
2s the ring include an ise showing Constantius I 
(€.355, London, British Museu) enthroned in the same 
imperial pose with smaller figures coming, to attend t0 
him." Even Constantine, who publically adopted and 
promoted Christianity, did not incorporate Chnstian 
Images on his coms. Rather, he held wath tradition and 
depicted mythological characters along with imperial 


images. Under his rule alone there were ewenty different 
coin isues that included Aphrodite/Isis in cassie poses." 

Images of Aphrodite/ Venus served to encourage har~ 
mony in the home as wall as love and marrage. An 
example of this iconographic type, known as the Veuns 
enetrix, is a silver statuette excavated at Daphne, This 
Sort of statue was used to invoke aid in childbieth and the 


tducation of the young.” Here, in a variation on the 
Anadyomene pose, Venus is draped and holds 2 mirror. 
Marlia Mango notes that similar figures of the goddess 
were esteemed throughou: the Byzantine Empire, and 
specially in Syria, where tradition dictated that only 
such objects as these images, gold jewelry, and glass bot 
Hes were allowed to be busied in women’s tombs." 
Another silver work, te Virginia Museum of Fine 
Ants silver votive plague with Aphrodite and Venus, 
shows the same scene depicted inthe bone comb 
described above, also ftom Richmond (cat.no. 37). In 
this work, however, there sa relatively greater degree of 
refinement, both inthe moze masterful and realistic mod 
cling of the figures shown ip classical contrapposto, and 
also inthe inclusion of a chssical pediment and columns 
as backueop for the figures. The frequency of Aphrodite's 
appearance with Adonis suggests another potential sym- 
bolic association with Chistian iconography. In a way 
evocative af the Virgin Mary's lamentation after Christ’s 
frucifision, Aphrodite mourned for the death and 
rejoiced inthe resurrection of Adonis, as did the Phrygian 
Mather of the gods weep for Attis and Isis weep for 
Osiris, The theme of death and resurrection ~ and of 


{female lamentation and loyalty ~had a long and deep era- 
dition in the ancient cultures of the Near East. Plu 
tarch, sounding much like Paulin his letter to the Philis= 
tines (Phil. 29-11), notes in De bide et Osnide (Gest 
century A.D.) that Isis “had consecrated at one and the 
same time botk lessons of piety and consolation in sutfer= 
ing for, men and women when overtaken by misfor- 

‘The Byzantine works are certainly mote literary and 
discretely allegorical in nature than their contemporary 
Coptic counterparts, which are characterized by direct, 
physical, sensual and sexual references to fertility, desire 
and mating. Attributes of goddesses in these eastern 
‘works are less decorative than their Coptic counterparts 
and somewhat more cleatly associated with their func 
tions as mythological deities. 

‘Due to the sublety and fluidity of Venus/Aphrodite’s 
survival theough Early Christian times in the East, i 
Uificut, if not impossible to say precisely where she left 
off and the Virgin began, The problem is complicated by 
its daal nature: one must examine both continuities of 
form and content, In the Early Christian eastern Empire, 
the role and power of images and their associated mean 
ings were consciously questioned through years of icone 
last and anti-iconoclast turmoil, The images which sur 
vived and those which were revived during periods of 
iamage-renewal were similar in function and context, 
Classical pagan idols of Aphrodite were replaced by 
Christian icons of the Virgin. Religiously and symboli- 
cally, the Viegin fulfilled the eligious needs of the Early 
Christians, the same needs in fact, that were defined by 
their pagan predecessors, A mumber of examples can be 
sited, 

‘Cosmas of Jerusalem, writing ina commentary on the 
hymns of Gregory of Nanzianzus, refers to the 
significance of festivals, pagan and Christan, held on 
December 25th 


the pagans had of old celebrated this feast each year 
and named the day on which Chast was born 
favipareag the “increase of light.” They held an ini 
tiation at midnight descending into a. sanctuary 
from which they returned crying "The virgin has 
given birth, now the light begins to wax, More 
‘over, Epiphenius, the great bishop of Cyprus, tells 
tus that this sime feast was also celebrated by the 
Saracens in honor ot Aphrodite whoin they greatly 
revered = 


‘The Virgin gradually incorporated other originally pagan 
attributes. Like the near eastern goddesses Cybele and 
Isis, she was described as the goddess of all paddestes and 
the “elementun” or first principle. In the "Akathist 
Hymn" of the Greek Orthodox Church, she is refered to 
{as Aphrodite was) as the “eystis" or one who initiates, 
and as the bringer of fertility. the “cormland making the 
tilth of mercies to sprout,” and lke the Nile goddess Isis, 
the protectress of sailors at sea." Furthermore, as men 


tioned above, the Virgin was also associated with love, 
evotion and lamentation, as was Aphrodite 

Mental and hterary analogies beeween the Virgin and 
mythological goddesses were only further enhanced by 
the physical images of Aphrodite/ Venus which survived 
in the decorative arts. If images of the goddess were 
driven from the temples, they found a safe haven in pri- 
vate homes, where they discretely ornamented objects of 
everyday use. Although portrayals of Aphrodite had lost 
theit specifically religious significance in pre-medieval 
times, they retained enough symbolic meaning eo be 
called upon instinctively by the Eaely Christians and their 
descendents. The old classical forms served as idioms in 
the new artistic language of Christianity, Furthermore, 
there was some element of choice (even if subconscious) 
regarding the contexts in which Aphrodite would survive 
into Christan times 

‘The formal charactersties of mythological goddesses, 
particularly Aphrodite, were maintained with some 
tunderstanding of the classical past. Despite the paral dis- 
solution of antique canons, « continuity of Form was evi- 
dent, and was aided by periods of classical revival. Ieano~ 
graphic elements, however, such as atrbues and poses, 
‘were less likely co be picked up by the Early Christians 
unless there was a significant religious association 
between symbolic classical and Christian female imagery, 
Therefore, the formal continuities between the Virgan 
and Aphrodite/Venus are also intricately connected to 
aspects of function and context 

“The adoption of I lactans imagery for representations 
fof the Virgin provides a useful test case, Iss allows fruit- 
ful comparison with classical mythological deities 
because she was so thoroughly assimilated with the Gre- 
co-Roman Aphrodite/Venus. A number of scholars have 
contended that a¢ an iconographic type, Ls lactans was 
dlivectly influential in creating the Virgin lactam.” These 
‘writers cite both formal and theological resemblances, 
between the pagan goddess and her Christian counter 
pare, They suggest that the expeession ofa lacans figure 
‘was deeply rooted in the popular beliefs and traditions of 
the Egyptian people, which during the Hellenization of 
Egypt attained such power that it naturally and inevitably 
evolved into representations of the Christian faith.” 
‘Central ro such ideas isthe role which the feminine ele~ 
‘ment plays in the religious mentality of a people." V. 
Tran Tam Tinh accepts these general conditions, but ca~ 
sions tha the existence of primal imagery dacs not guar- 
antce that such figures will survive chrough time. He 
‘notes the surprisingly limited number of examples of Vir- 
gir lactam: images found in Byzancium and the eastern 
Empire, particularly in Coptic Egypt, where Lis lactans 
figures were so common, Terra cota figurines of Is ac- 
tans were particularly popular for use as small, portable 
‘votive images. An especially good example is the figurine 
from the University Museum, University of Pennsylva- 
nis (cat, no, 38), Outside of exceptional situations in a 
few anchorit= monasteries in Saqqara and Bawit, where 


for some unknown reason monks inthe seventh to eighth 
century chose to ttansform an lis figure into a norsing 
‘Madonna, there are no existing examples of truly Virgin 
Tactans which predate the cleventh century. There ate 
however, literry relerences tf naw lost works dating 25 
‘early as the eighth century.” It seems that the Early 
Christians, perhaps due co the strnures of Byzantine 
crthodoxy, avoided the use of lndans imagery, despite the 
fact that they developed a fall voeabulary of icons ofthe 
Virgin, showing her ina gre:t number of symbolic 
poses, In this cas, Isis imagery may have eventually led 
to similar images of the Virgin and child, but notin any 
direct and continuous manner. ‘The original pagan 
imagery was simply not appropriate to the tastes and vale 
ues of the Early Christians. Therefore, they chose not to 
tase such figures, although they used a variety of other 
pigan and mythological images. 

“The continuity of classical Venus/Aphrodite in the 
ecorative ars of Byzantium an Coptic Egype is based 
pardly on the general cultural climate of the eastern 
Empire, with its deeply imbedded pagan representational 
traditions, which served as fertile ground for the survival 
and development of mythological imagery. It is also clear 
thae craftsmen and patrons mave specific and conscious 
choices about the type of mythological image appropriate 
to given decorative and functional context. Ip both con 
tent and form, Venus/Aphrodte survived in the East 
generally intact, and provided an iconographical source 
for later representations that were revived in the West 


APPENDIX: VENUS IN THE WEST 

Compared to the direct and physical survival of 
Apbrodite/Venus imagery in the late antique East, the 
‘goddess persevered in the Latin-speaking western Empire 
primarily through literary transmissions of classical texts 
imported from the East. Such texts included disguised 
theological resemblances between the Virgin and god 
des, as well as descriptions of personifications and moral 
allegories, Ieis therefore not surprising that Venus experi- 
fenced a far more literary and intellectually abstract sur 
vival in the West as compared co the East. What is 
significant is that she did survise, although seldom with 
iconographic or formal quali, itact."” The following 
will provide the reader with a brieFand by no means com= 
prehensive survey of the contests in which Venus is 
found in medieval at and ltersure 

Conflation of Christian and mythologically-related 
‘Venus images is reflected in the Lilni Carolin, sponsored 
by Charlemagne and possibly written by Theodulf. The 
Lili question how one is to ll the difference between 
images of beauifel Venus and Aeneas and those ofa stni- 
larly beautiful and often classcired Virgin and Christ 
(Libri Carlini, LV, 21-and 1V, 16). This literary testimony 
Suggests thatthe extant pagan smages in the Carolingian 
period were similar enough in style and form to those 
found in contemporary sacred works, 0 be potentially 
misleading.” 


Legends of the goddess were quickly put to Christian 
advantage by the church, as demonstrated by stories of 
the Marnage of the Viegin relayed by the Benedectine 
‘monk Gauthier de Caincy (¢.1200), based on a classical 
legend which was known and retold inthe early ewelfth 
century by William of Malmesbury. Inthe original story, 
4 wealthy young man is playing ball with friends in a 
Field, when he removes his wedding ring for safe-keeping, 
and places it om the finger of a nearby statue of Venus 
‘The goddess’ finger magically bends and refuses to 
release the ring, Venus later comes to the man’s bed and 
lies between him and his wie, saying that he must lie 
‘with her now that he has given her ring of marriage. A 
century later, Gauthier de Coincy adapted the story to 
‘create 3 Christian legend of devotion and love. In his ver~ 
son, during a similar game of ball (this time outside an 
‘old church), 2 young man goes in search ofa place to put 
the ring which his lover has given him. He finds not 
Venus, but a statue of the beautiful “Lady,” Mary, Her 
beauty is such that he promises to serve her forever, and 
places the ring on her finger, which also bends magically 
to receive it, The young man quickly forgets his prom= 
tues, Iured by his lovely amour, to whom he is soon mar 
ried, On the wedding night, Mary, wearing che ring, 
arrives at the bridal chamber, and lying between the 
Couple, she chastizes the groom for his infidelity. The 
{groom awakes a if from a dream and pledges himself toa 
lifeas a monk and hermie dedicated to the Virgin The 
‘moral of this Christianized legend is that spiritual love 
and devotion to Mary will triumph over bodily lust 

In addition to Kterary transformations, images of the 
goddess were picked up as eonographic sources for other 
Christian images. Venus pudica for example, appears in 
the guise of Eve in architectural sculpture found on the 
cathedral of Rouen.” In a similar manner, images of the 
foddess are transformed sco narcative illustrations of 
Hathshcba a¢ the bath and Susannah and the Elders. One 
example is a manuscript illumination in a New York pri- 
vate collection, depicting David and Bathsheba, in which 
the nude female figure is partially draped and covers her 
self it a general pica pose 

"The church also found Venus to be an effective conduit 
for instruction in morality, She was often presented a5 
Lauria or Carnal Desire, asin the Vatican Library manu 
scripe illustration of the Fulgenius Metafoals, which 
shows her swimming in pool, vainly looking at her 
reflection ina mirror, (Rome, Vatican Library, MS, 
Palat, lat. 1726, folio 433r.)® Another version of this 
‘manuscript illustration s found in the west rose window 
fof Note Dame (thirteenth century), where Venus 
appears a8 Lusuria, holding 3 mirror in one hand and 
arnging her hair with the other." Several different 
cases exemplify the way in which manuseripllastrations 
sullered from the unknowing use of corrupted texts and 
mistranslations by medieval illustrators. In three verse 
versions of the Ovide moralisé, which was avaiable after 
1300, Venus is depicted with several different atributes, 


‘ich which isthe eesule ofa coeruption ofthe word con= 
tam murinam, referring co the gouldess' sell” One 
shows her rising from the water holding what looks lke a 
mallard duck (Paris, ibliodsique Nationale, MS. £373, 
folio 207, another shows ber with a fshlike duck, or 
“eagooss.” complete with fsbail and scales (Geneva, 
Biblothaque Publique ee Universitaire, MS. £.176, Folio 
216), and the other portrays Venus carrying slate 
inscribed with a love song (Copenhagen, Royal Library, 
MS. Thote 39, 2, folio 9v,)"™ 

Tages and associated connotations of the goddess 
swerealso used as examples ofthe temptations over which 
‘mareyrs wiumphed on thir way eo sainthood, a seen in 3 
umber of libel, or written accounts of the lives ofthe 
Saints. Such manuscripts, writen in eycles based on Car 
dolingian sources, included both textual narratives and 
illustrations in the lower marginala. In particular, ove 
tenth- 10 early eleventh-century French manuscript 
describing the passion of St. Agatha, an mmporeane female 
martyr of the early Church (c. sixth century), pits the 
saint in a bate against Sesh and desire (Pars, Biblio~ 
thque Nationale, MS. 5594, fio 67-7). Due to bet 
seculfast refusal to bow down to pauan gods, St. Agatha 
' inerrogated, sexually tortured and nally, magically 
cured in prison by a monk. Prioe to her interrogation, 
{Quininin, her pagan antagonist attempts co corre the 
SSint's virginity hy forcefully sending he to a brothel ran 
by a woman named Aphnadsie, St Agatha survives the 
ordeal unscathed, Resume co he ngusnitor, abe canes the 
worst insult imaginable according to ber own Christan 
Sensibiities, and refers to Quintinlan’s wife as “Venus.” 
Inthe manuscript, this scene is illustrated by the igure of 
St. Agatha pointing to the labeled statue ofa nude god 
ess. Although stylistically schematic, the mide image 
reflects an awareness of clisscal precursors. After suf 


ing abusive mulation, the sant visited in prison by a 
‘monk, who beals her wounds and restore ber heal.” 
‘This manuscript is not unlike others produced dicing the 
revival period ‘which lasted from 970-1020, and which 
depended on Eaely Christian, Carolingian and especially 
Byzantine sources.” Venus was not only the instigator 
of ile sexuality and vanity, but her charms were also 
thought to lead to farther sins and crimes, A Toss of self 
control was only the first step. fn the memoirs af Abbot 
Gailbert oF Nogene (c-10f4-1125), Venus is described 
the source of evil which led the wealthy lod Engwerrand 
of Boves, 4 "generous, bountifl, courteous” man who 
tecated the chutches with grea respect, down the rad ta 
ruin.” Enguerrand beeame desirous of many women, 
snd particularly the wite of another lord, War ensued and 
the Abbor noted hat the “heat of lst. boils over into 
cruelty." 

The kterary means of tanstission of casisl subject, 
matter occurred through the texts of Macrobius (410), 
Martnas (after 410 and before 429) and Fulgentns 
(end Gith century)" In medieval moraring allegories, 
female images were often represented generically as 


‘Venus types. They signified good as well as evil, Woman 
personifies both virtue and vice in Prudent’ Peycho- 
‘machi, and Philosophy and Fortune ix Boethius' Consol 
tion, ty Martianus Capella’s de Nuptis, a confict i sc up 
in which Venus is described as representing love, in con 
trast to Minerva who personifies wisdom. ‘The implica 
tion i that the affection and pleasure attending to Vers 
is necessury asa balance to the wisdom af Minerva.” In 
the Mythologies of Fulgentius, the sensuality of Venus is 
contrasted with the active and contemplative types of 
Minerva and Juno in the Judgenent of Pais.” 

‘Venus is at once the embodiment of the Virgin Mary 
and her sinful antithesis, Eve. This opposition reflects in 
Important ways the dual attitudes toward the image of 
‘women in the medieval West,” Although the survival of 
Venus in the West is less continuously linked to its classi~ 
cal past than is Aphrodite an che East, she perseveres by 
Vireue of her universally eecognizable attributes which 
provide « powerful visual and allegorical vocabulary for 
‘Christian morality 
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Statuette of Tyche 
Fourth to Fifth centuries, Roman Gallic (2) 
H, 25.4 em, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art; Fletcher Fund, 1947 
47,100.40 
Provenance: Formerly in the collections of Mme. Edouard 
Wameck, Paris; Arthur Sambon, Paris. 
This hollow-cast bronze figure of Tche is shown wear- 
ing a a high-gitdled peplos belted below the breasts, and 
fastened on the shoulders by buttons and floral fibula, 
Her imation, oF mantle, is draped across her lap. Seated 
and wearing a crown representing a aty wall, she is based 
fn the traditional representation of Tyche, the city god 
dss, She is wearing sandals and her lee Foot rests om a 
low footstool. In her left hand she holds 4 cornucopia 
filled with fruits, and her right hand extends forward, 
seemingly holding another atribute which is now mis 
ing. Until 1914, this Tyche held 4 spear which was ther 
determined co be a later addition and subsequently 
removed, The broad figure and the stylized, deeply 
carved drapery style of this object show similarities to 
bronze statuettes produced in provincial workshops in 
Gaul. Because of the popularity of Constantinople’s 
image, and its similarity to images of Rome, this statue 
could easly have been made in the West 

Said co have been found in Rome, this statue was erro- 
rncously called Felix Ravenna due tothe stylistic similarity 
of the head co that on the fourth-century cons of Theo 
slosius the Great, which bore the inscription "FELIX 
RAVENNA.” Imperial statues and coin representations 
fof Tyche are believed to have been inspired by earlier 
‘monumental Tyche statues or statues of major deities, 
Tyche representations of cities with harbors often 
depicted the goddess resting her foot on a ship's helm 
This Tyche, resting her left foot on alow footstool, may 
have been infiuenced by those earlier compositions, The 
identity ofthe city which this Tyche represents is sill 
subject to debate. Four cities have been st 
Rome, Ravenna, Constantinaple and Antioch, Calling 
attention to this Tyche's similarity to certain Roman 
Imperial coins, Vermeule identifies it as the Tyche of 
‘Constantinople or possibly of Ravenna, Other scholars 
suggest the T yche of Antioch asthe proper identification 
However if this identification were correct, this statue 
would then be a capy of the fumous Hellenistic sculpture 
‘made by Eutychides of Sikyon in 296 B.C., which por- 
trayed Tyche standing aver 1 personification of the river 
(Orontes. Today the statue is known to us through 
‘numerous statuary copies and images on Antiochan 
coins. In the statues and coins, the Tyche of Antioch 
wears mural crown, and she sits with her feet crossed 
Though this statue weirs the mural crown, it does not 
exhibit the charactenstic animated sitting posture of the 


Antiochan representations. This stamette has also been 
called the Tyche of Rome. Since coin images of Rome 
often appear helmeted instead of erawned, this 
identification is probably not corvect either (The Middle 
Ages 1969: 26 cat, no. 7) 
The position of the Tyche's right artn suggests what 
‘now appears to be the correct identification: i indicates 
thac che original attribute she was holding was either a 
staff oF 4 spear. In addition, a small socket in the base 
directly below the eight hand probably functioned as a 
resting place/support for a spear or staf (Ae of 
Spirtualiey 1976: 175-176). Tyches with both cornucopia 
and staf are usually identified with the city of Constan- 
‘inople, Personifications of Constantinople appear after 
the founding and dedication of the city in 330. If this 
‘identification is correc, the Mecropolitan Museum's 
‘Tyche dates approxinrately to the fourth and fifth centu- 

Pagan imagery was adopted and modified when the 
Roman state moved from pagan polytheism to Christian 
ity. This image is an example of the new translation of 
the imagery ofthe goddess Roma. Tyche-Fortuna'satri- 
bute, the comucopia, symbolizing fertility and prosper- 
ity. is combined with the goddess Roma's military aeri- 
butes in cis early personification of Constantinople. By 

Roma's attribuees, Constantinople is being 

presented as the nese, Christianized Rome. 
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Ivory Tyche of the City 
Fifi to Sixth centuries, Coptic 

H. em. x W. 86 em. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond; Gift of Dr. 
Lillian Maleove 

3 

Provenance 
1969, 


‘it of Dr. Lillian Malcove, New York, 


Images representing personifications ofeities were grow 
ing in popularity at this time, even in che distant corners 
of the empire. A cormicopia oF sheaves of grain were 
placed in the hands of Tyche representations as symbols 
‘of desired prosperity for the city. Symbols of power oF 
victory, such as spears, helmets or shiclds, were also 
incorporated into images of Tyche. This ivory statue, 
based on the traditional representation of the Tyche of the 
‘ty, depicts the goddess wearing a mural crown, holding 
4 spear in her right hand and a sheaf of grain in her left 
The combination of spear and comucopia usually indicate 
the Tyche of Constantinople, a ety whose strength and 
prosperity was quickly growing to equal thar of Rome. 


“The sheaf, present im this representation, isa variation af 
the cornucopia, which symbolized Tyche's gifts to the 
city and its inhabitants, Thus, this particular Tyehe is 
probably the personification of Constantinople. In this 
work, Constantinople's ongoing rivalry with Rome is 
signalled by the spear, an attribute traditionally associated 
with Roma, The message is lear: Constantinople is the 
new Rome. It had earned the right o assume Rome's 
symbol as ithad taken Rome's place ax the empire's capi- 
tal and leading artistic, religious, and political center. 


‘Tyche is shown in contrapposto, swathed ina garment 
‘with folds that fll ina v-shaped pattern across ber body, 
and diagonally across her legs, The naturalistic handling 
tf the folds of drapery emphasizes the elegant lines of the 
figure. Deep carving endows the figure with a sense of 
light and shadow, enhancing it illusonistic, three-di- 
mensional quality. Its stylistic similarity to various 
ivories carved in Alexandria date it berween the fifth and 
sixth centuries. This state was probably manufactured 
in Alexandria, since it exhibits the manneristic elegance 
and fluid carving style seen in many Alexandrian figures: 
The elegant handling of the drapery 1s strikingly similar 
to that seen in a fragment of a bone placque depicting a 
torso ofa female igure wearing a vhilon, which leayes het 
right breast exposed (Materpiecer af lvary 1985: 92-95, 
cat 1o, 146). Tyche’s graceful lines recall a bone placque 
of a dancer as does the way the asymmetrical shape of the 
figure follows the original shape of the bone (Masterpieces 
af lvory 1985: 94-95, cat.no, 150). These sketchily carved 
figares were probably influenced by the figures of 


dancers superimposed on the vertical bands of 


tic textiles (Badawy 1978: nos, 4,72, 4.85). 
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Ring with Intaglio of Victory 


Ring with Figure of Victory 
Sixth century, Byzantine 

D. 1.9 em, 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond: The Ghsgow 
Fand, 1986 


sr: Purchased fom J.J. Klejman, 1966, 


assive gold ring, in the Wakets Art Gallery, carries 


Victory in intaglio. The almost crcularintaglo is ct in a 


leopards crouch on the hoop and support the bevel on 
Vis 
walking to the right. She stands on her toes on 
hon 
in her other hand, She wears a chit a 
head 
od Nike was very com 


cach side, The gem portrays a wing ry in profile 
ob 


ina chignon at the t 


This image of a win 


Roman gems. Numerous extant ancient gems bea 3 sn 
nes atthe Metropolitar 


ilar image. Among them are th 
Mascum of Art in New York (acc. nos. CE.77 and 
11,160,708; Richter 1920: eat, no. 379; Richter 1956: 8 
at. nos, 353, 354), those atthe British Museums int Los 
don (Walers 1926: 184-185, cat. nos. 1705-1713, 


). those atthe Thorvaldsen Muscum (Fossin 
3. cat tos, 350-353; 106, ea, os. 612-621), and at 
he Hague (Maaskaut-Kle 


brink 1978 236, eat. n0. 597 


The shape of the Walters ring is almose triangular; the 


ring was probably meant wo be Wor 
(Ross 1955: 63). Several ring 

soins of emperors date to the third and fourth centurie 
(Ross 1955: 65). As to the design of the ti 
porting the bezel, Ross compares the Walters cing to a 


n Brigetio and another ring now in the British 


The former ring, dated to the late third cen 
tury, has a leopard head on either side of the bezel. On 


peror Marcian whose reign lasted from 450 to 45) 
wever, Ross cites 4 pair of handles, as being the closest 
in style to the Walters ring, one handle represent 
leopard, the other a panther. These handle 


ered with the fourth-cencury Traprain Law treasure, and 
1e Walters ring ta the 

fourth century. Because ofthe representation ofa V 

figure and the actual weight of this gold ring, almost 90 


consequently, Ross attributes 


grams, this piece has been suggested to have been att 
Imperial 

During the Roman Imperial period, the image of Nike 
carrying 4 wreath and palm branch signified the victory 


tof the Roman emperors and State. The depiction of Nik 
anding on the globe on this Walters gem suggests the 
same idea, A similar image frequently occurred om coin 


of the Augustinian period and later (Bellinger and Ber- 
incourt 1962: pls.7-12; Matcingly 196: 161-162, pl 
no. 24), Tt has been observed chat the composition i 


identified with the statue of Nike in the Curia Julia 
Richter 1956: 42). Along with the connotation of imp 
tial victory, Nike also symbolized the soul's eriumph 
over death in Roman funeral art (Goodenough 
1953-1969: VIE 135-175), 

Inthe lite Roman Imperial and Early Christian period 
this pagan worship of Victory became the focal point of 


was a great dispute over the statue of Victory in the 
senate house in Rome. This dispute ended in 382 A.D. 


od in inducing Emperar 
Gratian to give an order 1o remove the statue, Despite 


ever, the pagan igure of Victory started to app 
time with the symbol of the Christian 
course of the Mid 

a Christin angel, retaining her wings, wreath a 
palm branch (Mattingly 1960: 241). The palm branch 
beld by Nike on the Walters gem, a pagan symbo 


During th 
lle Ages, a Victory figire chus turned 


pry, Was alo adopted by the Early Christians to conn 
he triumph over death af their stings and martyrs (Met 


transformation of a Victory figure to a Chr 


seen ina Victory ring in the collection of the Vir- 
gimia Museurn of Art, Thi 

portionately large oval bezel, incised 

a cross, Above her is 2 

tar and below is a Christogram and an olive branch. Th 


hoop. It has a 
with 2 figure of Vietory bear 


Christogram first appeared as 4 major coin type in 
arth century, during the reign of Magnentits. li 
played a less important role than the cross as a Byzantine 


symbol. While the cross was an 


1 figure of Christ, the Virgin ar sints, che Christogran 


). The carving oo this rin 
shibiting much detail 


impressionistcally rendered, 0 


Given its B 


antine origin, perhaps the inclusion of the 
ross and Christogram in a representation of Victory pr 
Jaimed the triumph of Christianity over paganise 
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Coin of Theodahat 

534-536, Ostrogothic 

D, 1.8 em, 

Ansrigtion: (Obverss) DN THEODAHATHVS REX. 
Mascum of Fine Ars, Boston; Gift of Mrs. Edward Jack 
son Holmes 

65.283 

Provenance: Gift of Mes, Edward Jackson Holmes. 


(Claiming that a separate line of emperors in the West was 
‘unnecessary, Odovacar, magister milinar in taly, deposed 
Romulus Angustulus in #75. Odoyacar claimed the title 
“master of Italy.” Odovacar and his Ostrogothic succes 
sors recognized and, for the most par, acknowledged the 
formal sovereignty af the Byzantine emperors in Con 
stantinople, This arrangement, however, produced com 
plications in the final stages of the Gothic war. During 
the Ostrogothic period, gold, silver, copper and bronze 
coins were issued, These issues were generally of higher 
reli than those struck in the East, and also those strc 
in aly after the Byzantine reconquest. Odovacar and the 
‘Ostrogoths struck coins with the head of Roma on the 
‘obverse and an eagle or x wolf and twins om he reverse. 
However, during his short reign, Theodahar struck coins 
vith his own mame and bus 

Lite is known of the development ofthe copper coin 
age during the Ostragothic period, of which this coin is 
fn example. The obverse bears the imcription DN 
THEODAHATHVS REX surcoanded by a laurel 
wreath, This coin was minted between the years 334 and 
534 in Italy, perhaps to commemorate Theodahat'sinau- 
guration as regent of the Ostrogothic kingdom. Theods- 
hat, Theodoric’s nephew, became emperor afer the 
death of Athalaric andl after having murdered Athalsrc’s 
smother and regent, Amalasuntha. Prompted by chis inci 
dent, the Byzantine emperor Justin Linvaded Taly, Mean 
while, Theodabat's followers deposed him, and he died 
while trying £0 escape to Ravenna. Wittiges then 
akcended the throne 

The reverse of this coin shows a helmeted bust of 
Roma, the warrior goddess. ‘The helmet is an ateabute 
which belongs specifically to the warrior goddess, and 
does not figure fn traditional representations of Tyche= 
Fortuna, the protectress of cities, who was astally 
Alepiceed with a steering paddle and a cornucopia. The 
personification of a city inthis ease is more specifi; the 
Figure is not merely Tyehe portrayed with specific ate 
bute, usually a spear and helmet. co indicate Rome, 
Instead, this image i « specalized personification, Roma 
herself! Although Roma was worshipped as a tuteliry 
goddess, ultimately, she symbolized the power and impe- 
fal spiit of Rome, The representation ota helmeted bust 
fof Roma in coins began inthe eatly days of the republic 
then Rome’s coinage was first established, This coin 


illustrates the persistence of pagan imagery long after the 
adoption of Christianity asthe offical state religion. A 
new line of leaders, with the opportunity 10 change the 
images portrayed on coins, opted, instead, to continue 
the use of existing pagan types. This decision to follow 
the established artistic tradition of Roman coinage may 
hhave been dictated by the Ostragoths’ desire to 
aceentuate their politica legitimacy. By adopring power 
fal historical symbols of Rome for their own use, the 
‘Ostrogoths were asserting and proclaiming their leader 
ship of the western empire 
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Coin of Justin I 
565-578 A.D., Byzantine 

D. 21 om 

Insorpion: (Obverse) VICTORIA AVCCCS, (below) 
CONOB 

Museum of Fine Ans, Boston; Gift of Henry H. Fay 
13.1357 

Provan: Gift of Henry H. Fay. 


Prior to Justnian’s reign (527-365), Byzantine coinage 
portrayed the emperor in a profile bust. However, after 
JJastinian introduced the frontal bust to his coinage, this 
‘new image began to dominate the coinage asa whole. AS 
in other forms of at, the change feom profile co fiontal 
‘has important symbolic implications: 2 frontal image 
tends to emphasize the distance and withdrawal af the 
ruler from his subjects, as well as his elevation to a higher 
and more divine existence. Recalling Jesus’ pose in icons, 
this frontal portrayal ofthe emperor proclaims him as 
‘God's representative on earth (Cirieeson 1982; 29), 

In accordance with the newly adopted representation 
of emperors in Byzantine sixth-century coins, this gold 
cnin's obverse shows a frontal cuirassed bust of Justin I 
‘wearing a helmet and a diadem. In his righ hand he 
holds a globe an which stands a figure of Victory, alld 
ing back to pagan times when the emperor was depicted 
holding the globe, a symbol of sovereignty (Grierson 
1982; 30), A shield, decorated with a horseman riding. 
vera vanquished barbarian, is barely recognizable ov his 
Jefe shoulder. Justin Il was the nephew of the Byzantine 
‘emperor Justinian. He married Sophia, the mece of Jus~ 
‘iniun’s wife, Theodora. During Justin I's reign, large 
parts of Iealy were conquered by the Lombards. Numer- 
‘ous wars with the Persians aso occurred while he was in 
power, He was pronounced insane and was replaced as 
ruler by Tiberius Il in December 374, who was offically 
proclaimed Caesar in 574, the year of Justin IP's death, 
Alchough Justin If was not a successfil ruler, hs coins 
portray him in the conventional victorious ruler pose, 
hholding a shield with the image ofa horseman conquer- 
ing a barbarian. 

"The reverse shows a personification of Constantin- 
ple, seated and wearing a helmet, runic and mantle. An 
aegis is on her right shoulder. She holds a spear in het 
right hand and 2 globe topped with 4 cross in ber left 
hand, Depicted in earlier works wearing a mural crown, 
Constantinople here weats a helmet. Both of her artistic 
representations, turreted and helmeted, prospered in 
coins, mnedallions and other media. Though the pagan 
images of seated personifications of Rome and Constan- 
tinople were frequently depicted in late antique art, by 
the seyenth century they were almost entirely replaced by 
(Christian symbols such as the cross or the christopram, 
This coin contains the last image ofthe seated Constan- 


‘inople in Byzantine coinage (Grierson 1982: 35), This 
particular image was probably based on earlier monu- 
‘mental statues and statuectes of Tyche shown with 
Roma's attributes. The statuette of Tyche (eat. ne, 25) is 
an example of « possible prototype for coin amages such 
as this onc, Constantinoples shown in garb traditionally 
‘wor by the warrior goddess Roma, who symbolized the 
city of Rome. By depicting the personification of Con 
stantinople in this way, Justia His likening bimself to the 
other rulers of the Roman empire and promoting the 
image of Constantinople as Rome's rival and equal 
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Image of Fortuna 
1350, Iralian 

H.222.em. x W. 163 em, 

Insp: FORTUNA 

Lownes Science Collection, The Jobo Hay Library, 
Brown University 

Unetalogwed 

Frovenance: Bequest of Albert E, Lownes 


‘The Consolation of Philosophy was writen by Bocthius 
(480-524 A.D.) during the early sixth century, while he 
twas in prison for alleged conspiracy against Theodor 
the Ostrogoth. This John Hay Library manuscript orig 
nally contained a complete capy of Boethius’ De Canola 
tione Pilosophize, bat now lacks che frst eight leaves. The 
‘manuscript naw begins with Book I, prose 3: "Nam 
{quae in profundum,” and continues to the end of Book 
V, Thirey-ewo unnumbered vem leaves remain, wich 
were laid flesh to fesh and hair to hair. The text, rendered 
in Gothic minuscule bookhand, was written in black 
iron-based ink, which has sinee oxidized to brown, Ini 
tials begin cach book and cach successive prase and verse 
section. They are of several sizes, and are drawn either in 
blue with red tracery, or in red with purple tracery. The 
front paper Byleaf contains an unidentified monogram 
‘watermark, Waterstains are apparent on several leaves 
and some deterioration is evident on other leaves where 
the vellum is thin and worn, Undecorated and unin- 
scribed, the binding is covered with plain white parch- 
ment. The binding is early, but probably nor original 
(Prof. Mathiesen, Brown University). Marginal notes 
and drawings, comprised of a small fice on folio 6r, a 
page-size profile of woman ofthe verso ofthe back vel~ 
Jum fiyleat, a small image of Philosophy inscribed EGO 
PHILOSOPHYA on folio 2v, and an image of Fortuna 
fn folio 3r, ate all believed ro be later additions to the 
snunuscript, The scribe identifies himself 5 GIBERTUS 
DE SALUSTRIS in the colophon. No other 
this manuscripts cuely history exists except 
‘undated bookseller’s catalogue description on the inside 
caver which dates it to. 1350; iealso identifies the manu- 
script asa northern Italian work, possibly from Bologna 
“The ink drawing of Foreuna portrays her in an identi 
cal way to Philosophy's image on the opposite page. 
Both wear long robes and each holds a book in one hand 
while the other is raised in an “orator's gesture." IF not 
fir the artist's labelling this igure “Fortuna” next to the 
image, one might assume that i alo represents Philoso- 
phy. Both figures are summarily reated; outlines suice 
to delineate them. The aetst did not seem concerned 
with emphasizing their three-limensionality. The 
figres appear flat and schematized. Fortuna's image i 
depicted on this particular page of Book I because this 
‘book cantains a dialogue beeween Boethius and Philoso- 


phy, in which they discuss Fortuna. he atist, who later 
added Fortuna’s image, failed to include her attribute, the 
‘wheel, even though whcel imagery is present inthe frst 
poem of the same book: “with domineering hand she 
‘moves the ruming whee!” (Bocthius, trans. Watts 1969: 
). Her wheel's turning motion determines the fate of 
individuals Left without a visual prototype forthe repre 
sentation of Fortun, che artist created his own interpreta 
tion of the goddess, Depicted without her wheel, this 
Fortuna is shown as a philosopher wearing a robe and 
holding a book; sbe is a completely medieval interpreta~ 
tion of the classical goddess. ‘his manuscript illustrates 
how at least the concept, ifnot the standard image, of 
Fortuna as the goddess of chance could survive in the 
medieval literary tradition, 
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Weaver's Comb with Tyche 

Sixth century, Egyptian 

HL 138 em, x W, 25.3 om, 

The Are Museum, Princeton University; Gift of Charles 
Rats Morey 

46.79 

Provenance: Gift of Charles Russ Morey, 1946, 


This rectangular comb has two vertical eracks. Ie is only 
decorated on ome side. On the center of this decorated 
side is a bust ofa figure weating a mural crown. With 
both hands he clasps cross on along staff. Flanking him 
‘on either side are two columns with lorus-capitals. Each 
column is held by a winged putt who holds wreath con- 
talping a cross in the other hand. A simple border sar- 
rounds che entie design, The figure was formerly 
identified as an emperor, since the obyerse reflects 
silorifcation scenes of the emperor and/or Chiist, which 
were common during Roman and Early Christian at. 
However, when this comb is compared with a daor panel 
depicting one such scene, distinct differences become 
apparent (Badawy 1978: 133-137, no, 3.34), The panel 
depicts two angels carrying a bust of Christin a clipes 
(On the Princeton comb, the angels do not support the 
figure, which is also not ina clipes, leas since heew sug. 
gested that che Figure on the cam isa representation of 
Tyche, the guardian goddess of city, due to the mural 
crown (Byzantium at Prineton LOB 36) 

The comb has evenly spaced teeth along its upper 
edge. Although its surface is worn, the relict is sill dis- 
tinct. The raised areas of the relief contain traces of com 
centric eile designs. Because this mode of decoration 
was popular during the late antique period, the comb is 
believed to have been carved originally during the late 
antique period and recarved at a later date. This is sug 
xested by stylistic elements exhibited in other parts of the 
‘comb (Byzantium at Princeton 1980: 55-56) 

“Tyche's garment is treated in a highly schematized 
fashion; folds of drapery are suggested by parallel vertical 
lines. The ewisted wreaths, colurnns and cross with stafF 
are similarly stylized. Because of these twisted clements 
and the depiction of figures, the combs style has been 
‘compared ¢o that of a water jug stand from Eaype, dating 
to the eleventh century (BySuntium at Princeton 1960: 56). 
However, ewisted columns already appear in combs as 
early asthe sixth century. One sixth-cennury comb in the 
Cairo Museum in particular, which represents Christ 
raising Lazarus and healing the blind on one side and an 
rans horseman in a clipeus held by two angels on the 
‘other, is similar stylistically o the Princeton comb (Strey~ 
sgowski 1904: 194-195), Similar twisted columns and 2 
cross are depicted in the Cairo comb. The rough carving, 
style, the figural types and the rendering of parallel folds 
in dresses are characteristics shared by the two cob, 


Thus, the Princeton comb probably dates to the sixth 
century, 

The comb is believed to have been used for weaving 
porposes rather than liturgical ones, because ofits similat~ 
ity both in size and shape with other weaver's combs 
However, 1 differs from other weaver’s combs in two 
important ways, The Princeton comb does not have a 
short handle which projects ninety degrees from the side 
‘opposite the teeth, an element found in most weaver's 
combs. In addition, while others ae plain or have simple 
decorative schemes, this comb has a comparatively elabo- 
tate omamentation motif (Byzantium at Princeton 1980: 
456). This weaver’s comb illustrates thar Tyyche imagery 
Survived in remote areas during the sixth century. While 
she was being eliminated from offical imperial iconio= 
graphy, she persisted in a few utilitarian objects sill 
bearing some of her original attributes. 
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Tunic Fragment with Clavi 
Sixth to Seventh centuries, Eastem Mediterranean 
HL 53.4 cm. x W. 53.4 em 

Muscum of Fine Arts, Boston; Henry 1, Pierce Fund 
O18 

Provenance: Unknown, 


“Two long, brightly colored clavi, or tapestry bands 
applied co a pln undyed linen eunic, depict mythological 
Scenes with put figures and sea creatures. Ths fragment 
is actually part of a larger tunic piece, now in Manich at 
the Egyptian Staatssamlang (Wessel 1963: 223), The 
prominent left panel of the tunic features a semi-nude 
hnaloed goddess on a red ground of flowers, surrounded 
by Eros and other Neriad figares. The goddess seems to 
dance, wih upeaised arms in an orant, or spiritually 
plicaing pose, She i omamented with large earrings, 
lets, a necklace, armbands, and pants or a skirt, 


whieb curls up beneath her breasts, Die to her stance and 
dress, Wessel describes this female figure ot so much as 
2 particular goddess, but asa dancer (Wessel 195: 223) 
He also notes that the details ofthe figure’s cloth 
simplified garment folds and the prominent, comb-like 
eyebrows are similar to those of Indian dancers. The sty= 
listic connection could be explained by Egypt's expose 
to Indian culture theough trade (Wessel 1965; 225). How- 
ever, Greek letters to the goddess’ lower right read 
‘Zée,” which in the ancient and Byzantine Near East 
referred to the personification of life, also associated with 
Aphrodite (Pagan and Christian Egypt 1941: 70). The 
image of Aphrodite/Z6e is further related here to water 
38 2 symbolically fertile “source,” by her postion of 
prominience to other nude nilatic creatures and fishes, [tis 
ppethaps significant that the name 26e was used by he 
Christian Copts to mean Eve (Pagan and Christian Egypt, 
Wt: 70), 

‘The avi are organized as matches pendants, each with 


4 central mythological scene (only this one showing the 
female figute is lel), bordered an top and bottom with 


panels with other figures engaged in a varity of activi 


ies. In the panel helow the goddess, for example, put or 
NNeriads frolic in the sea. One appears to have caught a 
fish, and ewo others are floating ina tle boat. The lower 
right side panel includes more swimming puttiand ace 
‘aur, atypical Greco-Roman mythological creature, pla’ 


ing pipes. Both of the lower, blue-grounded panels 
reflect a sense of horror rac, a different kinds of fish and 
simple water plants and flowers fill up the spaces between 
figures. Bordering the clavi are nacrow decorative strips 
which ecween relatively complex, vine and 

heart motifs outlining the neviad scenes, and simpler re 
foil or palmlike flowers framing the central goddess sec 
tion. The delicacy and high quality of craftsmanship of 
the border motifs emphasizes the essentially ornamental 


purpose of the images and general design 
Although the spire of the mythological figural repre 
sentations is generally classical, the schematic Fort of the 
figures is characteristically Captic, The motifs found on 
this dvi are curious, because they reflect a variety of cul 
rural and artistic influences, In addition to the possibl 
relation of Indian decorarive effects on the central 


goddess figure, there i also 2 conflation of Greco-Roman 
and Egyptian nilotic types. Furthermore, the use of bri 
liant color reflects the stylistic tradition of Sassanian and 
Persian silk weaving (Badawy 1978; 283), The presence 
of an Aphrodite-related figure on this pan and her vari- 
fous meanings, affers 4 lively example of the way in 
Which syncretise deities prevailed in Coptic art and wer 


available for Iter use as Christian icongraphical types, 
Due co the almost complete disintegration of antique 
forms, its unlikely chat che avi fo this tunic were 
‘woven in Coptic Alecandria, which maintained some 
stisie continuity with the Greco-Roman past, Rather, 
the simple, folk-art nature ofthe two-dimensional iguces 


soggests that che apestey panels were made in a vestigial 
Greek workshop in the Egyptian hinterlands, where cls 

sical form had gradually dissolved into subj 

primarily decorative designs (Westel 1965 
panels with Aphrodite/Ze are atributed to 


4). These 
Shs to 


sixth century, based on the simple modeling of the 
figures, their severe outlines and mask-like faces, and the 
noticeable emphasis on frontalty (Wessel 1965: 224 
Badawy 1963; 292 

Tapestry pan 
come from Coptic burial grounds near monasteries and 
towns (Badawy 1978: 283). Such tradisionally Roman 
‘woolen tunics with cavi, were used to hang aver coffins 
as shrouds forthe dead (Badawy 1978: 284), The fact that 
blatantly pagan images would have been included in sup 
posedly Chi 


Figures into Early Christian times, 


ike the one ilustrated here probably 


ian tombs attests the persistence ofthese 
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igment ofa Plaque with Aphrodite 
Fourth 1 Fifth cenury, Egypt 

H. 135 em, x W. 7.0 em. 

‘The Art Moscum, Princeton University 
Bar 

Provenance: Ex. Col. J. Khayap. 


In this partially cracked bone plague, a nude Aphrodite is 
rendered in highly polished relie Her hands are raised in 
the manner of the classical Anadyomene, the conograph- 
ical type in which Aphrodite is born of sea foam, rising 
fom 4 shell and lifting wet locks of hair. Yee in this 
work, her arms do not reach towards her hair, as seen in 
‘more strictly derivative works, but 10 deapery which 
hangs at her shoulders. The goddess inclines her face 
gently to the right, where a small Eros figure, whose 
head is only partially apparent, hovers, helding a wreath 
above her head, A band or narrow diadem holds her 
‘waves in place, while two Tong ropes of fair fall to her 
shoulders, This bone plaque is stylistically and icono- 
graphically similar to one at the Museé Greco-Roman in 
Alexandria, in which a partially draped Aphrodite is also 
accompanied by a wreath-bearing Eros (Maranigou 1978 
fig, 1348), 

Images of Aphrodite were quite common in Coptic 
decorative bone carving, In these works she appears ina 
variety of manners, but is usually recognizable by her 
attributes of the shell, dolphin, padies pose, or, as i this 
tse, with Eros. Even in decorative applications of the 
Anadyomene type, Aphrodite most probably retained 
hher symbolic associations of purty and beauty, a8 well as 
love, In fact, the symbolic content of images of 
Aphrodite was probably enhanced by the Coptic artistic 
style, which gradually abstracted and simplified the idea 
nd naturalistic forms of classical figures. 

In this wor 


the craftsman fas used the natural curve 
and thickness ofthe bone 10 enbance the simple plasticity 
‘of the figures. A hole has been drilled inthe carving, just 


below where the the goddess’ nivel would be, suggesting 
its possible use as a box inlay or other decorative artach- 
ment, Bone carvings depicting Aphrodire we 
monly used co ornament toiletry caskets for women. 
However, is difficult to determine the exaee use of the 
« attachiment holes were often added later 

itu at Princeton YONG: 61) 

The minor arts, including carvings such as the work 
iMlostrated here, constituted a popular and economically 
significant sector of Coptic trde. Under Rom 


rule, 
such bone carving was essentially “industrialized” to 
meet the needs of the Coptic bourgenisie a5 well as mar= 
kets outside Egypt (Marangou 1974: 71), Therefore, in 
booth pagan subject matter and style, this work reflects the 
nostalgically classcizing tases ofthe craftsmens’ clien- 
tele, Pagan images, and Aphrodite particularly, persev= 


cred in specific decorative contexts, even with» pre 
dominantly Christian society, Consequently, eis not sur= 
prising that figures of Aphrodite and a fall cast of other 
mythological figures were chosen as subject matter for 
bone carving in inlays for boxes, furniture and bookcov- 
cers. Coptic decorative bone carving is further significant 
Doth for its maintenance of technical abilities andthe qua 
si-clasical Formal clements of images. Marangou notes 
thar the anonymous achievements of Coptic bone cat= 
vers, together with their Byzantine counterparts, were 
responsible for the preservation of traditions that ulti- 
mately developed into monumental rt ofthe Coptic and 
Early Christian Church, as well as for Byzantine art 
(Marangou 1978: 82), The same craftsmen which pro 
duced decorative inlay plaques with mythological 
imagery were probably commissioned to create religions 
and courtart, such as diprychs and more precious vores, 
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Comb with Relief Carving of Aphrodite and 

Adonis 

Fifth century, Coptic 

H. 9.5 em. x W. 5.8 em, x.7 em. (thickness) 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond: The Glasgow 
Fund 

O74 

Provenance: Glasgow Fund from Michael E. Abemayor 
NY, 1967, Possibly from Syria, 


(One side of this delicate but somewhat damaged bone 
comb depicts the same duo of Aphrodite and Adonis a 
seen in the Richmond silver vative plague (See cat. no 
62), Byzantine refinement, however, is here supplanted 
with a coarser, mare schematic figural style that i 
notably Coptic. The lovers are carved ina shallow square 
area of relief, enframed by the edges of the comb handle 
Aphrodite stands semi-nude, holding from the bend of 
her arm drapery which falls around her body and actoss 
left leg. The goddesses’ arms ae lifted at the elbows 
jn the quasi-Anadyomene pose tha st 


jonally associ- 
Aphrodite's birth upon rising from the sea, The 


ated wit 
iconographic type is only suggested here, asthe arms are 
not clearly discernible. At neck level, her hands fill open 
atthe wrists in an almost manneristic pesture. Wavy hai, 


nly ined into the bce, 3 pulled away Gren ber 
fae, into a chignon, The goddess’ eyes, facial features 
and breasts are formed with 3 few generalized cuts inte 
the bone. A cutly-beaded Adonis returns the goddess 
mneral gaze, With right band on hip and 
elbow akimbo, he leans on his right leg, balancing bis 
weight with a spear. Adonis ie garbed ina short, Roman 
tunic, a if prepared to depart for his fateful hunt 

‘On the reverse of the comb isa scene of Europa and 
the Bull, executed inthe simie schematized manner. The 
female figure and her captor (the god fapiterin dis 
fill the relief space with their blocky forms. ‘The Bull 
flicks his tal and turns his head to look into the eyes of 
Europa, who appears to be dawncast. The goddess’ sxe 
is out of proportion, as she is nearly as big as the Bull 


Simplified drapery treatment merely suggests that she is 
actualy riding on the animal's back. 

The existence of Aphrodite and Adonis on this Coptic 
work, as well a that of Europa, reflects the purely deco 
rative application of mythological characters on obje 


of everyday use. Warks rclated to adornment or a 
woman's physical appearance, were especially likely to be 
decorated with the subject matter of classical lovers. It 
probable, therefore, that the patron af this comb recog 
nized the iconography of the figutes, and associated 
Aphrodite and Adonis with concepts of lave and mourn 
ing. The fact that such motifs were chosen by the work- 
1op or patron testifies to the nostalgic survival of myth 
logical imagery even inthe fh century, when 


Christianity had tong since established its position in 
Coptic Ezypt. The element of choice inherent in the per- 
sistence of the generalized Anadyomene type seen here, 
for example, testifies that even less skilled craftsmen were 
working from more than an in-house workshop tradi 
‘don, and were reflecting a general knowledge of forms, if 
not content, of mythological figures (Marangot 1967: 


40). The relative cheapness of bone as a medim (in 
parison to ivory), and the dull, unpolished finish of the 
mb, suggest tacit may have been mass-produced by a 
‘Coptic workshop for export eo Syria, In design and style 
itis similar to other works depicting mytholo 
subject matter in Coptic at, textiles and ivory and bone 
inlay plagues especially. In figural style and carving qual- 
ity, the comb is also like others in the Cairo Museum, 
excavated inthe region near Antinde. One approximately 
sixth-century comb in particular, which de 
ing of Lazarus and Christ healing the blind on one side, 
and a scene of an orats horsemen on another, is strikingly 
similar to the comb illustrated here. Compositional, 
Europa and the Bull resemble the orans figure riding on 
his horse (Straygowshi 1904: 194-195). The similarity of 
styles for the Richmond and Cairo comb suggests that 
both pagan and Christin artistic traditions were affecting 
the iconography of images coming out of Coptic work- 
shops, 


ets the Rais 
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Gold Ring with Venus Confronting Pair of 
Lovers 

Fourth century, Byzantiom 

D. 25 om. 

NAYEE TONIIO@OYN TRAN 

Virgina Muscum of Fine Ars, Richmond: The Williams 
Fund 

67.52.10 

Provenance: De Clerg and Boisgelin 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1967 


Collection; Virginia 


Engraved into the square bezel of this gold ring isa Bgure 
‘of Venus enthroned, The bezel rests on a simple loop of 
jgold band. With her right hand extended in 4 calming, 
gesture, the goddess addresses two embracing pulti or 
small human figures. Venus’ hair is swept up in a diadern 
and she wears a long necklace. Despite the limitations of 
‘engraving on sues a small surface, even the resulting 
schematic details reflect the eraftsman's command of 
sical formal contrapposea, The actual figural attitude of 
Venus on this ring is significant, for it offers an ieono- 
graphic link to similar depictions from the classical past, 
particularly those of deities and Emperors shown with 
Vietory figures, as seen on Roman Imperial coins. 
Above Venus and hee supplicants is a Greek 
inscription in niello, 2 black composition of metallic 
alloys used to fill in engraving designs: NAYEE 
TONTIO@OYN TRAN. The inscription translates liter 
ally as “the end (or cessation) of those who are fearful (or 
timid)," perhaps meaning “repose for those who have 
fear” (Ross 1968: 13). Ir is possible thatthe inscription 
derives from a contemporary oF classical literary source, 
but if so, a text has not been identified. The ring was 
probably the gift ofa lover, and as such the intent of the 
engraved message muy have been t calm lovers’ anxie= 
The Romans, unlike the Greeks, used rings as tokens 
‘of beteothal (Higgins 198: 183). In Byrantium, the cus 
tom of offering marriage rings developed ont of the 
Roman Imperial tradition of issuing commemorative 
coins on the wedding day of emperors (Rice 1967; 160). 
Sach rings usually included the image of Christ, or the 
emperor, standing between the marriage couple, Exam- 
ples of such rings are found in the Dumbarton Oaks Col 
Fection (Handbook af the Byzantine Colleton 1967: cat 
nos. 157, 193, 201). However, in addinion to the ring 
used in the marriage ceremony, there is evidence that 
‘upon entry to the bridal chamber for the first time, the 
groom offered his bride another ring (Rice 1967: 160). Ie 
's possible chat a ring like the one illustrated here may 
have functioned in this way. as 4 private token between 
husband and wife, evoking the aid ofthe goddess of love. 
“Therefore, the religious context ofthe ring was not neces- 
sarily pagan, Rather, the classical mythological elements 


survived alongside the Christian elements and served to 
enbance what may bave been a sacred, Christian event. 
Images of Aphrodite/ Venus were not unusual on Byzan- 
tine luxury items even up tothe sixth century, especially 
in works such as this that were related to matrimony, 
Tove, beauty and fertility. Although Venus was inteinsic~ 
ally associated with various female needs, she was also 
invoked withthe use of rings, by men who were particu 
larly desirous of attracting the attention of 2 particular 

Stylisticaly, as well as functionally, Byzantine jewelry 
ofthis kind derives from the work of Roman goldsmiths, 
who offered a less refined, but more dramatic style t0 
their work than Greek artists did (Ross 1968: 359). The 
original owner of the ring was most likely 1 member of 
the upper class, as gold was an expensive media, and sil 
ver and bronze were used for such objects by the lower, 
classes. 
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Silver Plaque with Venus and Adonis 
Fourth to Fifth century, Byzantine 
H. Hotem, 5 W. 7.6 6m 


Richmond; The Wiliam 


Virginia Maseur of Art 
Fund 


Pr 


mce: De Clerq - De Boisgelin Collection, P 


This rectangular 
of Ven 


Iver plaguette features rep 
1d Adonis, enframed by a decorative 
border and upper ftieze of sea and 
five appears in her Anadyomene attitude, with arm 

her face, Her hair is pulled back 


eatutes, Aphro- 


rm. Thy 
goddess’ semi-nude body, composed ina gentle contrap- 
posto, is partially 

lover her leg 
towards her lo 


ina chignom, and secured with a band or di 


fered with drapery, which 


who retuens it. Ad 
al stance, leans om his spear, 


een in profile, is directed 


and bending is righ fey in fron 


ial tree sprouts b 


id symmetry i further enhanced by the wisual 
sted by art 


and before a temple, here 
nature ofthe sce borders and 


the upper, pat 


and what appear 


her in profile, medallion of sun 
goddess, encitcled by 4 laurel wreath, Vertical side pa 
ative band 


els include dec of alternating lions and 


the repoussée figures by etching waving lines of 


ig-rag into the silver on the tympanum and below the 


central panel 
The refinement and plasticity ofthe Figures betra 

their Byrantine production, where crafts 

to classical 


shops had a 
Rome (Mang: 
plex post 


The soft sculptural modelin 


the figutes indicates the 


ill ofthe craftsman as well a a steng artistic continuity 
with antique aesthetics, The presence of mythological 


‘mn this magnificent work may also testify to th 


revival which occurred in the Eastern Empire 


tary, ander the Emperor Justinian 


rom a casket such 


as those used by women fo leery (Gonosovs and 
1985-437). A 


ware etpected 


especial 


heir “protective” veils (Ri 158), such boxes wer 


ommon among the upper classes, Furthermore, images 
W'the two lovers are slot unusual on Byzancine luxury 
works, inchiding mirrors, hair pins, combs and wedding 
caskets. Iescems that despite the predominantly Christian 
nature of the Byzantine Empire during the fifth and sixth 
ven the function of works in which 


ce Aphto- 


was still some general association between the goddess 


Ros 4s that this work may have been a vorive 


plaque for the Syrian goddess Astarte, who was 


associated with Venuts (Ross 1966-1967; 61), bn this ease, 
the dolphins would perhay 


spring shrine, many which 


srvived even through C 

tian times, when they were gradually rededicated 

Virgin Mary (Rt: Akhou 

dother known silver plaques which depi 
oe) 


iat least in American cole 
ar plaques atthe Walters Art 
Gallery, which inchide orant fi 

bos (Ros 


lly and iconographically derivative votive works may 


became fused with Christian meanin 
Based on stylistic similarities 


attributes this work not to the Byzantine areas of the 
rnorthem Empire, but to the east Mediterranean and 


Egypt. He notes the 


Tike that found in Coptic (presumably Alexandrian) ivory 
rving on pyxes and casket plaques (Ross 1966-196 
61), However, in the sixth century, the area surrounding 


da conscious return to the 
ypes in silver work 


depiction of ance which 


‘occurred in ivory carving at the same me, Furthermor 
the silver artisans employed in northern areas came 
slirecly from the best workshops in Alexandria and Ant 
‘och (Vobach 1964: 409) 
This beautifl silver plaque is a marvelous example of 
assical mythological 
hin content and form. Despite 


spose, ss ikely that the 


the ambiguity 


he plaque's p 
dite and Ad 


purely decorative The traditional 


fos may have played some part in both marrative design 
and the functional contest of the work 
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Isis Lactans Figurine 

Fourth to Fifth century, Palestine 

H. 135 em, x W. 5.6 em 

The University Museurn, University of Pennsylvania 
29,103,935 

Provenance: Beth Shean excavation, 1922, 


The gaddess Iss, nude feom the waist up, is seated fron- 
tally on a stool or chair, with the infant god Horus or 

Harpocrates lying across her lap. She offers her left breast 
to the naked child, who looks away while rising his 

hands and stretching open his fingers. Simple linear and 
bead-lke details outline the figures’ facial feacures, bands, 
braids ofhair, and the goddess’ necklace, Sheer drapery is 
suggested by the angulae masses of Iss’ seemingly cov- 


cred legs 

"This terra cotta figurine, excavated at Beth Shean, 
from a Byzantine tomb dating from the fourth or fifth 
century, would have been used as a vorive image oF 
funeral tken, There is no evidence thar the tomb was 
specifically Christian. The work is remarkably similar in 
style to another also found on the same site, now at the 
Israel Museum (Age of Spirituality 1979: 189 cat.no, 167) 

As the Egyptian goddess of fertility and maternity, Isis 
was invaked hoth for her life-giving, powers and for her 
association with life after death. The Is lactans type was 


extremely popular for the iconography of votive Figures 
and was widespread not only in Egypt, but also through= 
dvut the Greco-Roman Empire, where she was wor- 
shipped through the fourth century. It was, in fat, 
through conflation with Isis and other Near Eastern god 
ddesses, that the classical mythological Venus/ Aphrodite 
wurvived to Farly Christian and medieval times in the 
East, Many terra cotta figurines of this same functional 


type, in fit, dating from the second to third centuries 
AD., eelect a Romanized artistic style in which {ss 
more closely resembles Roman Imperial images of Venus 
(ean Tam Tink 1973: pl. 36-39), 

‘Based on the abstract and simplified nacure of this 


figurine’s features and stiff hair treatment, sis probable 
that the work was mass-produced in 2 workshop far-re~ 
toved from the great metropolis centers of Alexandeia 
and Constantinople, where classical forms were main- 
tained, However, despite the highly Egyptanized treat- 

nent of the hair, for example, i is likely that the work 
was made in Beth Shean, asa copy of an Lis arta image 
imported from Egypt (Age of Spirituality 1979 189), Such. 
workshops may have produced other functional abjects 
like oil amps and containers. Hollow votive Figurines 

orn dovible molds, This 

technique is evident by the ndge which remains where 
the front and back side were joined 


such as this one were made 


Isis has been traditionally associated with the Virgin 


Mary, and according to many scholus, she served as 


both the religious and iconographic source for later Virgin 
Tactans imagery. However, given the lack of evidence for 
4 Christian context, such as crosses, ec, itis unlikely 
that this work represents Hggn lacans. Tean Tam Tinh 
thas shown that such Christinizations of the Egyptian, 
Greco-Roman type occurred much later and in rare, pri 
vite circumstances, asually the secluded chapels of is- 
lated, hermetic monks (Tran Tam Tink 1973: 43-4), 
Examples include altar paintings in Bawie and Saggarra, 
where the nursing Virgin is shown with clearly recogniz~ 
able cross motifs and haloes and angels (Beckwith 1963: 
fig, 50 and Tran Tam Tink 1973: figs. 203, 204). There 
fore, although there isan eventual continuity ofthese ewo 
types, the pagan and Christian, there no direct substitu 
‘dom of one for the other, Rather, as with most other 
mythological and syncretist deities, a gradual assimilation 


‘occurs, according tothe religious and social desires ofthe 
people 
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Steelyard Weight in Form of Bust of Minerva 
Fifth century, Byzantine 

H. 222m. x W. 12.7 em. x D. 9.5 em 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond: The Glasgow 
Fund 

6.15.1 

Provenanse: Museum purchase, 1966, Me. J. J. Kljman 
found Seine River, France 


In this bronze and lead weight, cas in the form of a bust 
lof Minerva, the goddess is drescd in traditional late 
antique fashion, wearing a Roman tunie, with 2 mantle, 
clams, draped over her left shoulder. The bu 
rectangular pediment, ornamented with heart and ivy- 
shaped motifs the meaning of which is now lost, A 


grand helmet identifies the goddess asthe Greco-Roman 
deity of wisdom and the arts of war. Hee fac is framed 
by symmetrical rows of wavy hair, whic are pulled back 
under the headpiece. Although more prominent, her 
facial features are stylistically similar to those found on 
fourth- to sixth-century bronze censers cast in the shape 
‘of women's heads (The Walters Ant Gallery 1947: pL XL 
‘no, 276), This weight i also very rouch like the refined 
Roman porphyry busts of Minzrva, that were produced 
at relatively the same time in Haly (The Walters Ar 
Gallery 1947: plIX, no. 15), 

The evident associations in style and craftsmanship 
suggest that the bast may have been cast in the western 
regions of the Byzantine Empire, rather than the eastern 
areas near Constantinople (Ross 1970: 35). As such 
weights were probably used or Roman and Byzantine 
merchant ships, many eximples have been found in the 
far reaches of the Emipire, This bust would have hung on 
2 steelyard from the curved and rounded tp of the hel- 
met. A stcelyard, used only by the Romans (the Greeks 
tused balances as Weighing instruments), is comprised of a 
Tong bronze pole or bar, which is divided into two pars 
along section, with incised measuring marks, and a 
shorter section that has hookee chains attached to it 
(Richter 1915; 445). Weights weee hung from one of the 
Ihooks, and measurements were made according to the 
pounds of lead needed to balance them at che other end af 
the marked bar. 

The lead-flled Minerva bus: was cas ina lost wax 
process, It this technique, wax is formed into 2 desited 
shape which then serves as the core ofa mold, The wax is 
“burned out" of the mold so thar bronze can be poured 
in, Such a traditionally Roman method of bronze pro- 


duction was particularly useful for easing detatls such as 
the waves of hait, drapery and facial features seen here 
‘Mythological figures were Sequently employed as 
decorative forms for weights yroduced during the early 
Empire and lite antiqueera. Despite its fifth century date 
this work may have evoked seme quas-pagan, apotto~ 


ple meaning for merchants and sailors who travelled 
Hlangerous and hostile seas, However, what distinguishes 
this mythological bust from others made around the 
same time is cfoss, or more specifically, a Christogram, 
which is clearly incised on the goddess’ left arm. This par= 
ticular mark i significant, as it refees co Constantine's 


‘miraculous moment of conversion, when he envisioned 
in the sky the same symbol and beard the words: "By this 
sign, conquer” (Ross 1970: 35), Here, Minerva retains 
both classical style and traditional mythological attri- 
butes. However, her symbolic meaning has been Chris- 
tianized. tn this bust she reigns not as a goddess of war 
and wiselom, but asa protectress and warrior inthe name 
of Christ, The existence of the Christ 

tional object testifies to the mingling of Christian and 


classical beliefs by general populace during the early cen 
turies of the Church's development. 
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Children of the Planets: Medieval Astronomical Imagery 


Om a clear evening, when looking toward the heavens, 
lone might se jupiter, Mars, Satur, Vers, oe Mercury 
Not ony are these names recognized immediately as five 
ofthe planets, but abo asthe names of some ofthe most 
prominent Greek and Roman gods. These mighty beings 
Share thei realm with other characters ftom ancient 
mythology and legend: Hercules, Andromeda, Perseus, 
Orion, and many more who are now immortalized as 
constellations. The night sky has abounded with these 
pagan manifestations since antiquity. Although stirs and 
Planets have remained relavely constant in the skis, 
their arise iconography changed radically throughout 
the medieval period. Ifthe assocation of gods with plan- 
cfs and constellations had not hoon adapted and readapred 
from generation to generation in bot East and West dut- 
ing the Middle Ages, or if intrest in astronomy had 
waned, then our might sky might now be devoid of 
anient gods! 

Begining with the Babylonians and Grecks, asto- 
‘nomical images and symbols began eo play an important 
tole in mythology.” Gads became identified with por 
tant stars planet or constellations and intecest in astro~ 
nomicalcyeles gave rise 0 complex images.” The gods 
fot their assignments wo heavenly bodies from their 
resemblance to the characteristics ofthe planets to which 
they were assigned. For instance, Jupiter, the langest 
planet, was the rler ofthe skies and king ofthe gods for 
the Grecks, Saturn was thought to make people apathedi 
and resolute because he moves most slowly of al the 
planets. Mercury moves rapidly through the sky, and 
thus became messenger god, while Mars, the gos of wat, 
was assigned to the feryored planet. The constellations 
were identified with certain gods and heroes as cary as 
the eighth century B.C. in the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod." 

Eudosus of Cnidus, in the fourth century B.C, 
stempted to construct'4 mathematically based system 
that would exphin the apparent regularities in_the 
motions of the sun, moon and planets as seen from the 
car,” A. thied-century B.C. poet named Aratus 
‘ersifed the prose treatise of Eudoxus in his poem the 
Phenomena. Although the poem of Aratus was well- 
known and well-received both in his own time and in the 
Middle Ages, he was not the one wo identify the consels- 
dons 36 mythological figures. Instead another poet, Era 
tosthenes, in the thitd century B.C., wrote the Caster 
‘oni, in which he standardized the constellation names 
and gave them mythological significance. ‘The planets 
iad already been identified as classical gods, but he goes 
one step further to identity demisgods and classical her 
oes with constellations. For instance, he interprets the 
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knceing man, Engonasin, ofthe Aratus poom as Hereu- 
les fighting with the dragon ofthe Hesperides, Taurus i 
seniied with the bull who abducted Europa and Cancer 
isthe crab sent by Juno to bie th hel of Hercules, Mus- 
trations were employed in Gresk manuscripts fom very 
carly on ta clarify cert parts ofthe text that wers hard 
to describe. The “Eudoxts’ Roll ascribed to 165 B.C., 
now at the Louvre, isthe eaiest extant illustrated Greck 
astronomical text! In the Middle Ages, Arstus’ Place 
tomena was converted into an astronomical, mytholog- 
Cal pietute book, bur the lunations became decorative 
rather than explanatory 

tn the fourth century BLC., Arstolle accepted the 
heavenly bodies a6 objects having a concrete existence in 
his work De Caco (I 10, 12and 1), Heaeoed thar the 
planetary movements proved the existence of "Essences" 
which were eternal and immovable." In a work known as 
the Alma, Prolemy (He 127-148 A.D.) developed a 
theory to account forthe planetary movements based on 
the works of earlier astonomers and mathematicians 
such as Appolonius, Hipparchos, and Menelas, The 
“Almaget seals a the major Roman contribution to the 
Science of astronomy. Ptolemy's work became canonical 
dnd remained s0 for tore than one thousand. yeas. I 
dominated astronomical theory im Byzantium, the 
Islamic world, and subsequcudy in Europe in the Iter 
Middle Ages. 

In Rome during the Republic and Empire there was an 
enthusiasm forthe science of astronomy but, Peolemy, 
who lived in Egypt and wrote in Greek, 3 the only 
Roman known 20 have devoted is life to the science 
Ovid seas Roman who didnot study asteonomy. but 
tells some ofthe legends ofthe constellations in his Meta- 
tmorghotes, Cicer, who was she frst ro translate dhe Phae- 
frmena of Aras froma Grees into Latin, also wrote, The 
Dream of Scipio, az part of his lager work called the 
Republic. During the Middle Ages, The Dream af Scipio 
ajay a reat deal of populity ns the dream of Sept, 
sv imieation ofa fable fom Plato's Republic, earthly fmme 
fs presented as valucless since the earth is insigmificant 
compared to heaven and the gods who dwell there 
Sapio, in his dream, leans about the spheres of heaven 
the outermost sphere contaning the fixed stars is most 
divine and withia this are seven others. The fist con- 
laine the planct Saturn, the next Jupiter, known to be 
friendly and Helpful to mankind, and Mars who was 
ruddy and treble, fn the muddle egion dwelt the sou of 
the world, the Sun which goveroed al luminaries. Venus 
aznd Mercury followed the San, and che lowest sphere 
was assigned to the Moons” 

When Christianity established itself in the Roman 


Empire, there were cults which regarded the pagan gods 
as demons instead of as the great gods. As astrological 
forces the gods were considered, by gnostiism far exam- 
pile, the revealers and distributors of fate, Fite Sax! says 
that "as planetary demons, che pagan deities recain their 
ancient power, and their verdict is more binding because 
they are anthropomorphic and yet bound eo an unerring 
cosmic course.""” In T Corinthians 120, St. Paul calls 
the pagan gods demons: “I imply that what pagans 
sacrifice they offer to demons and nor ro God.” Thus, in 
some early medieval contents, the planets identified with 
the Olympians, were recognized as astrological forces 
having supernatural powers. Harry Bober states that 
“astzology had been too deeply ingrained in the body af 
‘scientific’ knowledge to be long held in disfavor and 
there emerged slowly, even for these who condemned it, 
admissions of various aspects of the old pagan doc 
trine.""" Three superior planets, such as Jupiter, Maes 
and Saturn, appearing together in the same constellation 
were believed to have the power to predict illness, war, 
FEmine and celigious strife. Such conjunctions were used 
to explain landmark events such as the birth of 
‘Mohammed in c.570 and the Black Death of 1348." At 
firse Christianity struggled against cules which believed in 
the planets as beings who, through contlicr or coopera 
tion, could determine the fate ot people o events. No 
longer were the pagan gods masters on earth, but they 
had retreated to the skies and now wielded a different sore 
ff power in that realm. One of the few remnants of pagan, 
gods on earth was the retention of the planetary week, 
which begin t0 spread in the western world before the 
time of Augustus. There were Biblical attempts to dis 
curage it, stich asin St. Paul's reproach co the Galatians 


But now after that ye have known god turn ye 
again to the weak beggarly elements, whereunto ye 
desire again to be in bondage? Ye observe days and 
months and times and years. (Galatians 49, 10) 

The Middle Ages received a set iconographic formula 
for the stars and planets. This formula was employed and 
adapted in both the East and West. Disring the sisth and 
seventh centuries, Byzantium focused mote on astrology 
than did the West. After a decline in interest in the Ite 
seventh ceneury, the copying of manuscripts, including, 
some astronomical texts and pictures, was taken up again 
luring the Macedonian Renaissance. Astronomy and 
astrology flourished in Byzancium theoagh the fll of the 
Byeantime Empire in 1453." A Byzantine 
fifeenth-century manuscript now in the Vatican (cod. 
‘Vat, Grace. 1087) as copied from a ninth-century 
‘model, which in turn bad been inspired by a late classical 
work [Figare 32]. The figures in manascripe 1087 retain 
their classical (ecing in pose, stance, dress and form." 

During the Carolingian Renaissance (c 7-870 A.D,), 
there was a great interest in the Phacwonena of Aratus 
known through three translations: Cicera’s in the first 


century B.Cs; Germanicus Caesar's of the first century 
AD. and Avienus’ in the late fourth or eirly fifth 
century A.D. The Carolingians were intrigued by the 
antique representations of the constellations with their 
combination of astronomical and mythological aspects 
Celestial cycles, such as the Anite, formed the largest 
body of secular imagery in the Carolingian period, Since 
classical culture, literature and art so fascinated the Caro- 
Fingians, itis not surprising thae the astronomical texts 
filled wich classical mythological figuees and gods, both 
i idlustrations and textual desenptions, appealed 10 
them, Classical images and texts were of mich greater 
importance to the Carolingians than astronomical accu 
racy, Ina revised. Aratus Latins (manuscript 250 in the 
Saitbibliodack in Se. Gall, Switecrland) there are three 
asteonomical cycles [Figure 33], The illustrations forthe 
Sx. Gall cycle probably derive from a diflerent source 
thaw the text. Variations, misunderstandings and inaceue 
‘aces inthe textual eycles would not have been known 9 
the illustrator. The misrepresentation ofthe hemispheres, 
suggest dat the Carolingians were less interested in the 
technical aspect of the scicace of astronomy than they 
‘were inthe classical favor of the accompanying illustra 
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‘The Carolingians dsl make eriginal artistic contribu 
tions to the late anngue astroromical exemplars. The 
the silver celestial tables believed to have belonged to 
Charlemagne are prime examples. Although none of 
these tables survive, they are Known through a 
description in Einhard’s Vit» Kili Magni." They dis 
played astronomical imagery taken ftom ancient sous, 
‘out placed in an entirely new setting. FN. Estey has 
traced the history ofthe celestial tables and reconstructed 
4 pictorial image of them. Estey concludes tha the tables 
‘were i the general tradition of lite antique celestial maps 
in which the heavens were divided into three circles. 
Each ofthe spheres contained pe-sonificaions ofthe con 
stelltions and planets similar to those found in late 
antique astronomical maps. Estey states that the image of 
such a table is clear only when the contemporary manu 
script renderings of such celestial maps are studied.” 
‘The supposed round shape of the table corresponds to 
spherical manuscript renderings of the heavens, as in 
manuscript 250 from St, Gall [Figure 33], The medium 
‘was different, but the disposition and concept remained 
the sime. Carolingian religious texts often included cele 
til pagan imagery, The illustrations ofthe Utrecht Psal- 
ter, produced in Reims under Charles the Bald, used 
carly classical manuscripts as models, but the sketchy pen 
and ink drawings injected new life into the Carolingian 
illuminations," These narrative psalter slustranons 
include some zodiacal imagery. The circular composition 
for Psalm 65, for example, on foio 3or isa representation 
of the signs of the zodiac,” Verse of Psalm 65 explains 
the presence of the signs ofthe zodiac here: “so that those 
who dwell at earth's farthest Founds are afraid at thy 
signs.” The drawings, rustic capitals and arrangement oF 
the text all recall antique style and sources, At the same 
time, however, the iconography isthe work of an indi- 
vidual artist who has interpreted the text telly” This 
religious psater, filed with various pagan visions, best 
exhibits the mingling of the antique and Carolingian 
worlds, 

While the Catolingians adopeed classical images pric 
marily for thee style and mythelogical meaning, eastern 
astronomers, both Arabs and Persians, were more inter- 
ested in the absorption of scientific knowledge 
Prolemy's Almugest was first translated into Arabic inthe 
cighth cencury along with othee Greek and Hind astro- 
‘omical writings. tn the ninth emtury, Baghdad became 
center for scien studies, anc as result, an important 
‘nianusceipt library was amassed." In the tenth century, 
the frst Arabic astranomical treatises were translated into 
Latin, and the science of astronomy, refines by the Araby 
and Persians, penetrated into Europe, As the chief exipi- 
cents of Greck knowledge, the Arabs were able to 
improve on Greek astronomical theories which in turn 
found their way west along withthe accompanying icon 
graphy. Al Safi (03986 A.D), a Persian astronomer, 
borrowed the westem iconography, but removed the 
figures from their classical context, s0 tha these images 
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were “orientalized,” AI Sof was paricululy interested in 
the images in terms of their scientific accuracy, and 
proper placement in the heavens.” Along with the 
‘hange im the visual image, came Arabic changes in che 
‘names of the planets and of che constellations It was the 
hhuman figures which were renamed by the Arab astrono- 
ters since their names were more closely related (0 
antique mythology than those ofthe figures which repre- 
ented inanimate abject Or animals, Perseus, for esam- 
ple, was called the “the demon” (al-Ghul). Contrary 9 
elisical tation, Perseus no longer carried the head of 
‘Meds, but that of male demon. The blood dripping 
from the classical depiction of Meda was interpreted as 
3 beard.” Hercules, know as Engouasi, “the kneling 
fone" im the Arater manuscripts, is once again called che 
Kneeling one oF “the dancer” in the math-centuty Arabic 
astronomical texts," 

Albomasar, a ninth-century Persian astrologer who 
flourished in Baghdad, hada great afuence on the 
twelfth-century West Dating the eweli-centary Ren 
sissonce, is treaties were among the first tobe 
translated into Latin. He was also hailed as ong of the 
Inighest authorities on the science of astrology.” In his 
Great Intraducon te the Sconce of Astrology, Albumasar 
expounds on both the sphtersgraecanicn and the sphaent 


fuarbaia. Both are celestial maps which trace the risings 
and settings of sass and thei relation to other stars and 
constellations, Albumasar's text divided the heavenly 
bodies thar rise with zodiacal decans into three groups. 

“These groups became the source far many pictorial inter~ 
pretations. Allumasar’s fist group of tsing celestial bod 
fes were those of the Babylonians, Persians and Egyp- 
tians, The knowledge of these supposedly reached him 
theough a Persian translation of the formulation of the 
sphuers huraric established by the fist-century A.D. 

Greek, Teukros of Babylon. Second, came the sphere of 
the Indians, whose works were probably known to him 
im part from the work of a sixth-century Indian astrolo- 
get. The last sphere Albumasar assigned eo the Greeks, 
‘Aratus and Ptolemy.” Western astronomical images 
influenced those ofthe East, and to complete the cyl 

the “oriemtalized” images were once again translated into 
the West inthe rwelth century and following. Classical 
celestial images had been modified and changed in mean 
ing, function, appearance and organization 48 they jour- 
neyed through several centueis and cultures. By dhe ime 
the system of illustrating the stars and planets arrived in 
the West inthe twelfs century, it included and combined 
elements ftom Egypt, Greece, Rome, from the Arabs, 
the Near East, and the Islumie world.” The twelfth cen 
tury, then, was a period of rediscoveries of ancient aso 
nomical theories.” Perhaps the most influential trend in 
the ewelfth century was the sudden nfs of Lain transla- 
tions of Arabic scientific works such a those of Albuma- 
sar Thus, the new science that was present in the West 
im the twelth ceneury was ligely Arabic and Islamic in 
origin, founded on the ancient Greek and Near Easter 
theories and leamed directly from the Greeks of the 
Byzanaine Empire." 

Two manuscripts from The Pierpont Morgan Library 
are prodacts of an originally classical astronomical hei 
age which has been interpreted by the Atabs and then by 
artists of the twelfth century and following. M.384, 2 
German manuscript dated to the fftcenth century, shows 
Hercules, not as a classical hero ur asa knight dressed in 
armor, but asa man wearing only a par of shorts. Her- 
cules walks with one arm around a fon and the other 
holding up a scimitar, an oriental weapon (Figure 3]. 
The German artist has added a landscape background 
unknown in classical images of the constellation Hercu- 
les. The ftteenth-century painter has taken components 
from both classical westem and Islamic eastern sources 10 
create a new composition, nthe other manusceipt from 
the Pierpont Morgan, M. 785, an illustrated, abridged 
astrological treatise of Albumasir, Virgo is shown as an 
elegant courtly figute with a iny empire waist and fall 
court dress [Figure 35]. This fftcenth-century artist did 
not retain the classical pose of costume of Virgo, bat did 
preserve wings and the stalk of wheat mentioned by Ara- 
tus in fis poem." 

Due to the penetration of Arab scientific knowledge 
into Sicily and Spain, Europe came to kno the asto- 
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omical treatises of the Grecks, Indians and Persians 
“These texts, complete with with Arab commentaries, 
were understood jn the West only after they were trans 
Jated into Latin.” The West assimilated classical icono- 
graphy from the Arabic perceptions of them. The Caro 
ingian assimilation had een an absorption of figures 
which were classical both im style and. mythological 
meaning, bar were already fhely devoid of scien 
exactness. The Arabic and Islamic scientists assimilated 
knowledge which was partially classical im subject and 
method but non-classical in images and! nomenclature.” 
The clasically metamoephosed types persisted and some= 
times mixed with the Oriental types, as shown above in 
M.384 and M.785 fom the Pierpont Morgan Library 
[Figures 34 and 35) fn both manuscripts, each constell« 
tion image, though recognized by the placement of the 
stars in the illumination, had become almost unecadable 
asa classical hero, Nevertheless, inspite of their ack of 


mythological appurtenances, ce astronormically correct 
Oriental types served as models for many west wnani- 
scripts 

Astrology was closely linked with the natura sciences, 
botany, astronomy, mineralogy, zoology, and medicine 
The connection with medicine can cleatly be seen in the 
representation of Zodiac Man where each of the signs of 
the zodiae governed a part of the body (eat, no. 36). For 
some, astrology stood as am integel part of scence and ss 
an essential element of culture. Cycles of the planets, 
bearing pagan names, were used by the Church ta Bx cor 
tain holy days. Inthe middle of the fourth century, the 
Church of Rome fixed the twenty-fifth of December 38 
the date of Christ's nativity, because the yearly course of 
the sun began on that day, or neat tha day wich marked 
the winter solstice.” In the later Middle Ages, man was 
considered the child of the planess, for 1 was believed 
‘thatthe planets ruled mankind. Astrologers aserted that 
it was the planees who determined the humors, the apti- 
tudes, and the activites of those born under their 
influence.” Although fol 29v of Jupiter, and folio 28 of 
Satuen from M384 feom The Piespont Morgan Library, 
«do not show the personifcations ofthese these two pl~ 
ts with eheir children, heir acibures indicate whae 
effect they may have on those born under thew, Satur. 
for instance, is shown with  erutch and wounded lex to 
indicate his slow movement in the sky, the cord and 
noose represent his malignant disposition (ca. no, 40)." 
‘The “children of Satur," were known to live the ea 
templative life, subject 10 melancholy, and hard work 

In the twelfth century, there was a systematic clabora 
tion of astronomical/astrological iconography both in 
religious and secular media, Among the newly reintro- 
cluced imagery, were the signs ofthe zodiac; scenes repre~ 
senting the months; the Seven Liberal Ares; and poets and 
philosophers of the classical age, These were often 
arranged in programmatic cycles om the arches of cath 
drals, in stained gliss or in illuminated manuscripts. 
‘These images were interpreted syrabolically as part ofthe 


divine plan for the redemption of mankind, and thus they 
began to appear as a vital part of Chestian art.” The 
twelfth-century parish church of St Pierre at Aulnay, for 
example, displays the zodiac and the Labors of the 
‘Months on entire voussoir stones, giving che depictions 
‘of the signs of the zodiac nearly equal importance with 
the rest of the sculptured facade. ‘These craditionally 
pagan images were given prominent, visible places on 
‘other Christian facades as well: Se Denis, Vézelay 
Autun, and Chartres, amang others. On cach of these 
facades, the Labors ofthe Months and signs ofthe zodiac 
were intimately associated with themes central to Chris 
tian iconography: the Pentecost; the Ascension, as dis 
payed ac Vérelay and Chartres: the Last Judgment as seen 
at Autun and St. Denis; and the Adoration of dhe Lamb, 
The central poreal at Vézelae, for example, has been inter 
preted as a figural translation of the prophesies of Isaish 
(66:19) known as the mission of the Apostles,” Within 
the mandorla, the Apostles Bank Christ, who is central 
around whom are ll manners of human beings employed 
tm various vocations. Arranged in medallions in the sur— 
rounding tympanum are the Labors of the Months and 
the signs of the zodiac. The disposition of these pagan 
images on the outer archivolt shows the cosmic effec of 
the mission of the Apostles." While the Labors of the 
Monts, signs of the sodiacand other classical themes are 
Incentionally placed in pesipheral zones, they play 4 cen= 
tral role to the explication cf Christin meaning. Adolph 
Katzenellenbogen says of the program at Vézelay that 
“Chriss not only ruler aver space, over all races of the 
world, but also over time, over cycles of the year and its 
activities, Because of the prominent place given to 
the signs of the zodiac on these twelih-century facades, 
and hecause of the close association of pagan and 
Christian themes on a nusnber of cathedrals, i is clear 
that the Labors and signs of the zodiac were used ar 
motifs which amplified tke Christian message of the 
sculptural programs 

Before the ewelfth century, the church had legitimized 
pagan astronomical/atrological images. Althougs these 
Images once evoked the pagan world, they now evoked 
the Christian universe, The appearance of sich icono- 
graphy soon became commonplace, In manuscript M.94 
from the Pierpont Morgan Library, dated c.1235, each of 
the twelve apostles is shown standing over one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. St, Paul is associated with Feb= 
ruary and thus stands above Pisces, while Se. Andrew, 
above Aries che ram, is asocited with the month of 
March [Figures 36 and 37)” According to Ferdinand 
Piper, the church associated the twelve signs of the zodiac 
with the twelve apostles and the twenty-four fixed stars 
known as the paranatellons of the sphaershanbarce, those 
‘outside the circle ofthe zodite, with the ewenty-four Eld- 
crs of the church," Piper relates this image to a twelfth- 
century calendar now in the Kunst Privatbibliothek im 
Srategart. This calendar similarly parallels pagan images 
With Christian ones. Aquarius thus becomes John the 


‘Baptist; Pisces becomes the fish in which Jonah made his 
home for chrce days and three nights; Ais is che ram 
offered by Abraham for Isaac; Geinini stands for Adam 
and Eve, made from one bodys Taurus isthe bull Jacoby 
‘wrestled for the angel: Cancer was the illness that aficed 
Job: Leo evokes the lion's den in which Daniel was 
thrown; Virgo becomes the Virgin Mary, Libra symbol 
ines the betrayal of Judas; Scorpio is the Pharaoh who 
drowned in the Red Sea for his desire; Sagitarius’ bow 
and arrow stands for the slingshot and stone ased by 
David against the giant, Goliath; and Capricorn symbol- 
‘es Esau's love of the hant and the subsequent loss of is 
soul, Clement of Alexandra, i the late second century 
A.D., is said to have quoted Valentinian Theodotas as 
saying that the Apostles were subseituted For the ewelve 
signs of the zodiac because, as birth is directed by the 
zodiacal signs, so is rebieth directed hy the Apostles," 
‘The arrangement of the Apostles standing in narrow pan 
els under arches with their feet resting on one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library manuscript, resemble those displayed am archi- 
recturl seructures where the figures would be flanking a 
portal. The archivos on the right bay of the Cathedral at 
Chartres display similarly disposed Sigures bur, theit 
function at Chartres isto explain the relation of the stars 
in heaven to life on earth n che final account of Gods re= 
ation in the Book of Job. This traditionally pagan teon 


‘ography, such as the Labots of the Months and signs of 
the zodiac, was employed in later medieval art to repre 
sent che physical world: seasons, months, heavens and so 
forth, At Chartres, itis most likely che passage from Job 
38:33 which is depicted on the archivos. In God's rela- 
ton of the creation of the earth to Job in the Bible, he 
calls the stars by their pagan names: 


(Can you bind the chains of the Pleiades, or loose the 
cord of Orion? 

Do you know the ordinances of heaven? Can you 
establish their rule on each? 


In trying to reconcile itself with pagan star-gods and con- 
stellations, the chuech adopted the celestial imagery and 
legitimized it so that iconographic survival was assured. 
Tn the twelith and thirteenth centuries, pagan gods and 
mythological figures were now accepted as Christian 
‘They were also mote visible, not justin the sky on a clear 
evening, bat on Christin facades of cathedrals and 
abbeys, and in the illustraced pages of both secular and 
religions manuscripts 

‘Through these changes and akerations, che imagery of 
the pagan gods of the Greco-Roman world survived in a 
changing society. The survival ofthe pagan gods and her~ 
‘oes a8 astronomical figutes, in medieval art and literature 
fsa unique case. For in no other medieval comtext than 
astrology and astronomy did the images of the classical 
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gods appear consistently, Once the pagan gods had estab- 
Iished themselves in the sphere above, they remained 
‘unshakeable. By their very nature, gods survive; other 
‘wise, they would not be divine, 


Notes 
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The word astronomical will be wid nat simply asa specific 
term for the science of asucnomy, bot also as an 
cricompssing concept which refers to all Nesvenly an eles 
tal bodies such as fxed stars, constellations, planes, the sun 
and the moon, The science of asuology i the scudy of 

Pesitions and aspects of the stars and planets and thee sup- 
Posed infdence on human atiire and tcrrestril events 
‘Though astronomy and astrology cre independent disciplines, 
both study the cosmic universe with difering methods 
approscher and aims 
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Griffins in Medieval Art: Survival and Adaptation 


‘Animal imagery was important in all forms of modicvsl 
art. Fantastic, real, and mythological animals. were 
‘widely used in both secular and religious serangs 
Among the more populir animals was one of classical, 
‘mythological origin: the griffin. Griffins were wsed in the 
decoration of secular objects such as caskets, buckles, and 
gaming pieces, as well a in liturgical objects, in architec 
tural details, in manuseripe marginaia, and as a primary 
subject of estates, Grif ins survived because they 
suited the decorative and iconographic needs of medieval 

‘The wide use of mythological hybrids and others of 
medieval origin provides the backround against which 
the survival of the griffin must be seen, Griffins suited 
medieval taste, a aste that did nor distinguish between 
the Gntastic beasts from classical myths and those from 
‘medieval fables. Furthermore, no distinction was made 
between either of these two groups and real animals. 
Numerous works survive where animals from all three 
groups eo-evist and interact with no distinctions made 
among them. In this loose zoology, some hybrids exist 
i more chan one form. The clearest example of this i= 
the sirea/harpy. From the waist up, the siren or harpy 
was always a wornan, while below the waist it was alter 
rately a double-finned fish or a bied. The symmetrical, 
curling fin of the “mermaid” siren was ideally suited 0 
the aesthetic interests of Romanesque sculpture, Cen- 
furs survived with their quadeupedal bodies being 
formed variously by donkey, horse, or stag bodies. The 
amphisbaena was a snake with heads ar both ends ofits 
body; its talent was the ability to clasp its mouthe 
together, form a hoop, and roll away." Another ewo 
headed beast was the manticore; ats fion’s body had a 
hhaman head and a scorpion for a til. The king of ser 
pnts, the basilisk, was in some depictions a srake-talled 
bird, in others, jus a crested snake. The most fimous of 
all fabulous animals was an original medieval creation, 
the unico. This shore lst of hybeids ignores, however, 
the largest single group: the numerous unclassifiable, 
impure, hybrids tht conformed to none of the proto 
types listed above. OF the animals that survived from 
classical mythology, the griffin was the most widely 
adopted, appearing in a greater variety of contests than 
all others. Its very survival was, however, largely possi- 
be because of the survival and proliferation ofthese other 
fabulous beasts 

In classical references, griffins were described as 
strong, fierce monsters, The griffin was, in its most com= 
‘mon form, a composite monster with 3 Hon’s body and 
an eagle's head and wings, Common variations on this 
type include a feathered back and eagle's claws. Griffins 


GARRETT BLISS 


Were first mentioned in Herodoms, yet they were not 
described there, In his Nuri! History, Pliny mentions 
agifins twice He first described thetn its chapter 2 of 
Book Seven, “The Wonderful Forms of Diflerent 
Nations 


have previously mentioned, a nation remarkable 
for having but one eye, and that placed in the 
‘middle of the forehead. Thas race is said to carry on. 
a perpetual warfare with Griffins, a kind of mon- 
ser, with wings, a5 they are commonly repre 
sented, for the gold which they dig out of the mines 
and which these wild beasts retain and keep wareh 
‘over with a singular degree of cupidity. (vii, 2) 

They were mentioned agam in chapter 70 of Book Ten, 

"Fabulous Birds" 


{look upon the birds as fabulous which are called 
"Pagasi andl are said co have horse's heads; as aso 
the griffins with long ears and a hooked beak, the 
lamer (are natives of) Aethiopia. (x. 70) 

In De naturs animativ Aetian describes griffins as well. 

but is more specific about their viciousness 


The Gryphons and the Gold of Bactria: 1 have 
beard that the Indian an:mal the gryphon isa quade 
ruped like 2 lon that he has claws of enormous 
strength and that they resemble those of a 
lion. they guard the gold in those parts. .they 
dig i up and build their nests of . Gv, 27) 

Aclian goes on to say that griffins will attack and conquer 

all animals bur will not go after lions or elephants 

‘Most ancient representations of grifins hear witness 
their literary associations of guarding and_ violence 
Griffins were particularly common on sarcophags, 
though many other examples of decorative uses exist. 
One standard representation was thar of confronted 
griffins separated either by urns, columns, or eauldeons 
supported by stands.” Griffins were also shown stacking 
animals such as horses, snakes, and quite frequency 
deer. 

‘The classical griffin was integrated into Christian set- 
tings, and adapted to Cstian purposes by the fourth 
century. A common surviving example of this tend is 
the geifin Lamp. These lamps have een found in both 
the East and the West, and were manufactured in both 
Taly and Byzandium.' These in the West, like the exam- 
ple fom che Wadswort: Atheneum, were probably 
made in Rome (eat. no, 43.” Surviving examples date 


from the fourth and filth centuries and contain certsin 
common elements. The lamp from the Wadsworth Athe~ 
‘neu is a typical example, though iconographically 
richer than most. All follow a certain "j" shape, with the 
sgifin’s head forming the curved handle. The Wads- 
‘worth Atheneum lamp extends to one spout for & wick, 
{A double-spouted Byzantine lamp is in the collestion at 
Dumbarton Oaks. On the Wadsworth lamp an acanthus 
leaf near the spout is crowned by a dolphin; this dolphin, 
is one of the links for the suspension chain, The body of 
the lamp is topped with a domed lid and decorated with a 
cross, indicating chs was probably ased im litungical set 
ting. ‘This decoration found on the Wadsworth lamp is 
just one example of what ison the bodies ofthese griffin 
Tamps. For example, acanthus leaves decorate the body 
of the lamp at Dumbarton Oaks. On the Wadsworth 
lamp the griffin's neck curves out of the body, form 
the handle, ‘The grifin’s impact is made more ferocious 
by the “ruffed feathers” along. its back, The griffin 
shown scowling, with eyes and beak opened wide. In 
his beak, the Wadsworth griffin clasps an apple, and his 
head is crowned by the Christian symbols of 3 cross and a 
dove. The iconographic progeam of these lamps has been 
inrerpreted as representing the Church's triumph over 
vice and temptation.” According to this reading, the 
lamps are shaped like boats to represent the church, The 
griffin, with the forbidden apple clasped in its mouth, isa 
symbol of vice and temptation. Emblems of the church 
are used to dominate the griffin's evil, The cross and the 
dove representing the holy spirit top the griffins head. 
‘This may symbolize Christian triumph aver vice. This 
message of triumph i repeated with the dolphin, a sym- 
bol ofthe resurrection.’ Thus, the lap comtsins a mi of 
Jassical animal symbolism and new Christian icon0~ 
graphy, unified to ariculate Christian theology, A myd 
ological symbol of strength and violence was integrated 
imo 2 Christian context. The innate evil of the monster 
made this an effective and widely used object. 

‘Another set of abjects of eastern origin demonstrate 
the adoption of griffins for their symbolic potential. The 
three bronze griffin buckles from the Menil collection ace 
typical of Byzantine buckles made from the eighth to the 
tenth centuries (cat, no, 11). According to Gary Vikan, 
these buckles were worn by people i less affluent levels 
of Byzantine society.’ They are not luxury objects and 
their decoration was therefore not directed at elite levels 


‘of society, This would seem to indicate that a beoad pop 
ulusity and understanding of the symbolic value of the 
‘griffin decoration existed. The buckles show stylized 
gffins in very low relief, As Gary Vikan has deseribed 
them, the buckles would not have been visible when 
worn, yee the decoration was not without purpose.” Just 
as earlier buckles inscribed with “invocations, apatropaic 
symbols, the cross, iconic types and even Heracles served 


to convey a least some level of power and protection,” 
such was probably the cise with these buckles" Infact. 


these griffin buckles probably served the purpose 3s 
“their morphological ancestors on Late Roman/Eatly 
Byzantine belts where beasts weee intended to evoke the 
wearer's power, and the warriors, his triumph over 
evil" The adaprabiiry of gail to various contexts 
ro doubt resulted from the readability and clarity of their 

“Though ancient prototypes established the primary 
models to be followed throughout the Middle. Ages, 
‘many medieval representations of the griffin attest f0 4 
secondary, distiled, source of mspiration: Islamic are 
The Islamic conquests ofthe seventh an eighth centuries 
enlarged and unified the Muslim empire. With this 
expansion, artistic exchanges between Islam, Byzantnn, 
and the West began, The stengeh and breadth of Islam 
farthered the spread of oriented eastea mats as well 
2s blamie moti,” Both Islamic and Byzantine atts 
adopted and transformed antique images, grifins 
included. Out of this common cokueal background, 
Islamic artists developed new motifs incorporating 
antique and Byzantine sources, These designs proved to 
be both popular and influensial. Most relevant here ws 
the Islamie design of opposed and addorsed animals in 

ec! and on-linked roundel, Grins were among the 
animals included in such patterns. As eily as the ninth 
century, Byzantine craftsmen had adopted this design for 
Jewelry.” Similarly, westerners were exposed to and 
intrigued by the rich decorations of Islam and Byzan- 
tium," Trade in the Mesitcrranean spread these designs 
throughout Islamic and non-tslamic countries before the 
first Crusades. Ralian merchants came in contact with 
eastem arts in North Afb, Egypt. and. Spain.” 
Western contacts with Ilmic crafs again flourished in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Crusaders cone 
quests had given the West greater access to Syrian at, 
and this came at a time of western prosperity, which 
allowed for more trade and importation of Islam luxury 
goods." After the end of the Crusades, this trade 
bberween Ism and che West continued and expanded 
And yet, by this tie, the West hac) mastered laic 
craftsmanship and style thoroughly that products man 
ufictured in the West, in an Islamic styl, were often 
exported to Muslim countries 

‘An important center for the tensmission of Islamic 
styles to the medieval West dusing the eleventh to thir- 
teenth centuries was the islnd of Sicily, With the Not- 
rman conquests of the mid-cleventh century, Byzantine 
domination of easly medieval ial came to an end. Nor 
rman taste created a large market and demand for Isle 
goods suchas ivory carvings, silver, wood, and the most. 
ely caded of ll. tees. The tide and exchange with 
the East of such places as Venice, Pisa, and Gena was 
augmented and sustained by the Normans.” Ilimic 
motifs influenced local crafismen, most smporcancy the 
ivory carvers of the AmlAi/Bari choo. In. turn, 
northern European countries imported and collected the 


Islamic and Byzantine inspired carvings of southern Italy 
Another region influenced by the Norman taste for 
Islamic art was Aquitaine, important for its proximity £0 
the enamtel work center of Limoges." 

Islamic inuence spurred the survival of ehe gifts 
through the creation of new and popstar designs, Islamic 
invervention does not lessen the importance of classical 


prototypes. Rather, t demonstrates the popularity, ver 
Satlty, and endarince of the gntin. Pre and 
‘non-slamie gifs im medieval ar ates to the survival 
fof untransformed antique models, Often, poses and 
compositions were coped directly from those of dasicl 
art. The style of Islamic desigas coincided with western 
medieval taste, producing a wide array. of 
ielin-decorated objets, 

‘An carly instance of the influence of orienalizing 
motifs on classical compositions aecurs in an Egypean 
panel from 3 wooden box (Figute 38). This late Roman 
Panel, from the thi ofth centuries, depict three pars 
of winged beasts confronting each other across ures. The 
‘outer pairs are grins, while che inet pair portray 
‘winged lions. This compositin, a explained ear, i of 
antique origin. However, che inactive poses of the 
grins and the degree of sylizaton in the Very ft car 
tng, betray oriental inspiration derived from textes and 
‘ther aets.” Similaeasimal compositions are fond on 
Coptic sculpture and architecture.” Later, under Islamic 
inflcnee, Egypt became a center fr the tansmision of 


‘eastern goods to the trading centers of Haly 

‘An extraordinary mid-ninth ceneury French ivory 
illustrates the European stirvival of the chssical griffin 
(Louvre, OA. 90468) The naturalistic carving of the an 
mals, and the handling of the nude Adam and Eve, betray 
the classicizing incerests ofthe artist.” The animal repre 
sentations all conform to classical models, and their deco- 


ative use ere has been compared to contemporary man 
usrip lamination.” Atinbuted to the Loire rexion, 
this rectangular ivory plague of Earthly Paradise depicts 
‘Adam and Eve surrounded by 4 menagerie of animals just 
before the Fall Inside the decorative floral border. the 
figures are arranged in seven tiers. At the wp, Adam rest 
2gainst a club while Eve reaches forthe apple. Her head 


1s cured towards the snake, who is wrapped around a 
second tree. On the levels below there isa free mix of 
real, mythological, and fanatic animals in the Garden of 
Eden. Classical survivals inclade centaurs, sirens (the 
bird variety), satyrs, 4 minotaur, and a bandsomely 
carved griffin. Opposite the grin is unicorn, This rep- 
resentation of a grifin in Eien suggests that it was possi- 
bly considered a paridisaial animal, The plague sbows 
man and wildlife before th: Fall, a ime and place where 
not only the unicorn, but also the griffin co-existed with 
rman, Perhaps this view ie 4 resale of what was written 
about the griffin by Isidore of Seville (4.436) i his Etymo- 
Togiae. Isidore located griffins in the Hyperborean moun- 
tains, a mythological location drawn from classical lters- 
ture (XH, ii, 7)- This northern range was said to be 
inhabited by followers of the cule af Apollo who were 
divinely favored. Isdore's entry could have suggested to 
medieval readers a paradisacal habitat for the gaff. By 
locating the griffin in pre-Fall Eden, the artist provides a 
Christisn explanation for te origin of the griftin, 

In nineh-century Byzantium, Islamic mots had been 
adopted by local craftsmen. while Byzantine conventions 
were retained. The decoration of ninth- to tenth- 
century jewelry contains the linked roundel mou of 
Islamic art, One example, a bracelet in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, is desorated with opposed griffins 
and lions in linked roundel: (no. 59.720). The decoration 
snot derived completely fiom Islamic models, however 
‘The griffin's bodies are organically and deeply carved; 
they do not have the pattemed bodies of Islamic griffins. 
‘On Syrian textiles, and other abjects available to Byatt 
tine crafismen, the composte nature ofthe griffin’s body 
was accentuated by flat patterns that define the diferent 
parts of ts body, The naturalism of the animal forms on 
this bracelet is attributable tothe clastcstn of the Mace 
dlonian renaissance." The influence of Islamic decorative 
schemes was established by the ninth century, and 


increased during the tenth century 

AA particularly significart article of trade in the tent 
and cleventh centuries war the ivory casket, Griffins of 
both traditional Byzantine and of Islamic inspiration dec 
‘orate these objects, Tenth- and eleventh-century ivory 


Figure 39, Roce Cake Cony of Se Byram Cll. 


caskets were richly decorated with put rosettes, vine 
tendrils, and animals. The lid of 3 Byzantine casket in the 
Dumbarton Oaks collection includes a peacock, a bird, a 
winged lion with a peacock’s tail, and a geffin [Figure 
39). The flatness and stylization ofthese animals beat wit- 
ness to the influence of Islamic designs. Indeed, the liom 
‘may have been derived from the eastern hybyid called the 
Senor. Sennnuros were winged quadrupeds with bitd's 
feathers for til. ‘They are common decorations on the 
Islamic eleventh- and twelfth- century textiles that were 
known in Byzantium.” These ivory caskets exerted an 
influence on southern alian are that manifests itself sn 
these centuries 

An extraordinary instance of the Islamic griffin in a 
Christian setting occurs in the Salerno ivaries which baye 
been attributed ro Amalfi by Robert Bergman.” The 
‘Amalfi plague now atthe Metropolitan Museum of Artis 
fone of forty that comprised a unified work of art with 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments, shaws the cre- 
ation of the anitpal” Like the ninth-century Louvre 
plaque, the Salerno ivory depicts Eden before the Fall. In 
both ivories the griffin stands amongst otber real animals 
with mo differentiation made between this fantastic 
hybrid and the surrounding beasts, The composition of 
Christ on one side with a menagerie of animals on the 
other i similar tothe compositon ofthe sume scene in the 
‘mosaics of San Marco in Venice, which have been shown 
to be related to the program of the Salernw ivories.” In 
the San Marco program, however, the animals are in 
pairs and there is no gritfin, The griffin in the Amaléi 
plaque is shown in fll profile, standing in the lower right 
comer. The hybrid sections of the body are clearly 
marked by differing pattems. The wings have thinly 
carved horizontal lines for feathers. A zig-eag line marks 
the neck and leg of the griffin, The chest is carved with 
“w" shaped lines, This patterning is not, | believe, the 
only sign of Islamic influence, The griffin is the only ane 


smal shown in fall profile in an unnecessaily rigid pose 
Al the other animals are shown in motion and partially 
concealed by the crowd of surrounding animals In con 
trast, the gen looks like ane half of a conftonted pai, 
The source for this griffin’s decorative earving and pose 
was clearly other stylized. animal representations, not 
ranute oF naturalistic representations. 

Grlfins were also included in the linked roundels of 
twelfth and thircenth-century southera.Halian oli- 
pints, The Metropolitan Museum of Are has an espe 
Gilly well preserved example (no, 17.190.213),” The 
‘liphant, carved feom an clephant's tusk, is divided into 
three sections. The middle section is carved withthe ani= 
mal-roundel design, The animal are flatly carved and 
the griffins are repeated in the design. Surviving feag- 
ments suggest that this motif also decorated 4 chancel 
screen in the old Buri cathedral." Imported Byzantine 
caskets influenced soathem Talia caskets, a well 
Tenth-century Byzantine caskets were collected by and 
kept im church treasures near Salerno, suchas Verol and 
Cava-dei-Tiereni.” One such casket, in the Detroit lsti= 
tute of Arts, is decorated with opposed griffins on the 
ends (no. 26.126). The associations in classical literature 
of griffins as guards could explain why they appear on 
caskets so often. These caskets were used both as jewelry 
boxes and as rliquatics, and griffins might thus ave 
acted a8 symbolic guards. On the Detroit caskee, the 
igiffins are shown striding. They also have their tails 
raised ina pose chat has been compared 1 the Metropali= 
tan Museum of Are bronze pitcher (eat, no. 46)" The 
bronze pitcher has been attributed to Venice.” though 
more recently a southern Kalian provenance has been pro- 
posed.” This new aetribution is based upon similaitcs 
‘of design between this and other southern Italian objects, 
and the fct that southern Ialy was one ofthe few ares in 
medieval Italy where bronze casting was done.” The 
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two grifins on the cup akernate with two Hons. Each is 
separated by stylized, twisted columns. ‘The rim is deco 
fated with a vine pattern, The griffins are stylized and 
their bodies patterned. Each gplfin holds a leaf av its 
beak. Whether this was manufactared in Venice oF not, i 
was certainly the type of object for which there would 
hhave been a market in Venice. The active Venetian trade 
with Byzandium produced objects of oeal manufacture 
that betray the influence of eastern model 

‘One such form of decoratior are the marble roundels 
shown in the courtyard of the Isabella Seuart Gardner 
Museum — [Figure 40), "The twelfth and 
‘thitcenth-century roundel shown here wiclude a striding 
grifin with outspeesd wings, and «wo coundels of 
griffins atacking deer. Sculptural roundels were used (0 
slecorate palaces and sculi begining in dhe wells cen= 
tury, The practice lasted through the thirteenth cen 
tury.” Middle Byzantine churcies served as models (or 
incorporating sculpeural roundel into the decoration of 
building facades.” Similar decorations on Venetian pal- 
aces also predate cheseroundels, A practice had started 
the eleventh century of embedding imported ceramics in 
the facades of buildings.” Suck: vin’ decorated church 
and palace facades in major trading areas lke Pisa, Lucca 
Ravello, Pomposa, and Ravenna.” Many berin inclade 
combating animals, as did many of the roundels. ‘The 
ceramic bowl from Dumbarton Oaks could have been 
the type of ceramic ware inspiring, Venetian seulpeors 
(cat.no. 43). The composition of a geffin attackine 4 
deer, derived from antique modes, occurs on two of the 
‘lystrated roundels. This continuity shows the way the 
Classical griffin survived, with stylistic transformation, in 
medieval contests, More than ust Byzantine influences 
had affected these sculpeures, trough. The roundel with 
the griffin acacking a hare shows traces of late Roman 
esque carving." 

The fantastic nature of the griffin coincided with the 


aesthetic orientation of Romanesque art. In Romanesque 
ant, griffins survive in 2 context filled with fantastic and 
mythological half-men, hybrid beasts, and distorted 
Wildlife. In an art that valued spontaneity, fantasy. and 
variety, the griffin would be a natural component. Unee~ 
ligious aestheticism guided the creation of the cuiostates 
and curionm condemmed by Bernard of Clairyaux an his 
‘Apologia” to William, abbot of St. Thierry 


\what profi is there in those ridiculous monsters, in 
that marvellous and deformed comeliness...? To 
what purpose are those unclean apes, those fierce 
lions, those monstrous centaurs, those half-men, 
those striped tigers, those fighting knights, those 
hunters winding their horns 

While Bernard may have condemned the carvings that 

surrounded bim, be had clearly looked closely at the 

‘offending sculptures. He does not mention grifins, but 

they were not excluded from the Romanesque repertoire. 

A twelith-century sculptural relief from the cloister at 

Véeelay now at the Fogg Museum is one example of a 

Romanesque grifn (no. 1949.47.71), ‘The griffin is sur 

rounded by 4 circular border of acanthus leaves and 

punched rings, The wings are raised and curved slighely, 
ind its head is turned to ats back. The griffin itsel's cat 
fully carved with attention given to the hair, feathers, and 
impression of strength imparted by the monster. The 

Mise Ochier at Cluny has facade ecliefs with griffins 

identical to this ons.” 

‘The adaptation of ancient zoological writings to Chiis- 
tian purposes expanded and culminated in the ewelth 
century With the creation of the bestiary. The bestiary 
baile upon a tradition established by the Plysiologus. One 
fof the most popular books in the Middle Ages, the Phy- 
viologus, was the Christianized successor to Aclian and 
Pliny. Written between the second and fourth centuries, 


it adapted classical animal scores for Christian moral 
teachings." There are dividual eotsiey on animals, each 
consisting of two parts. The frst isa description of each 
animal's characteristics, with a Free mix of teal and fantas- 
tic behavior attributed to the animals, The second balf of 
cach entry isa Christan allegory based upon the descrip 
tion, While griffins are not included inv Physiologus, i i 
nonetheless important for the Christianization of this 
ancient allegorizing tradition. The firse additions ¢o the 
contents of Physclogus came from Book XI of Isidare’s 
Exymologiae, De Animaitus.® Chapter two of Book XU 
is devoted fo “Beasts of Prey.” The seventeenth entry = 
the griffin 


The Geyphes ae so called because they ate winged 
quadeupeds. This kind of wild beast lives in the 
Hyperborean Mountains. in every pare of their 
body they are lions, in wings and ead are Uke 
eagles, and they ae irce enemies of horses, More- 
lover, they cat men to pisces.” 


Isidore’s information came from three main soueces: Phy= 
siologus; Pliny's Historia Naturalis, and an intermediary 
source, the Colletanea rerum memorsblinn.” With the 
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new infusion of information from Isidore and other 
sources, the fitse bestianes, the “crunsitional mani 
scripts”, developed. The Morgan Bestiary M 81 [Figure 
41] is one such transitional work." Later in the twelfth 
century, the “second family” developed after many more 
additions, primarily from Isidore, were made, The sie of 
the bestiary nearly doubled.” Two even larger families 
fof bestaries developed in the thirteenth century.” 
Throughout, the description of the griffin remained 
essentially that found in Isidore’s Etymalogise. The illus- 
tration here is atypical bestiary representation of griffins. 
‘Their violent nature is emphasized with the represeation 
of the griffin atacking pig, 
Bestiaries were a product of the medieval fascination 
With animals, They were, however, a resule af eis inter= 
cst, rather than a directing force. Animal decorations 
have been attributed co the influence of bestiaris.” 
However, the use of hybrid animal imagery, including 
the griffin, was a continuous practice, ot a broken one. 
Srflin decorations in medieval at were a matter af con 
‘inuous survival, net revival prompted by the bestary. 
[Animal decorations made after the development of the 
bestiary are rarely based on those compositions found in 
bestiaries.* Rather, they often relate ro indigenous tradi- 
sion or imported jafluences, A ewelfth-century English 
snamel casket at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is 
decorated with hybrid animals in medallions, including 
grifins (no, 52,1381), The decoration of this casket has 
een attributed to the bestiary tradtion.”” The presence 
of similar griffin decorations on eighth-century English 
caskets, however would seem ro disprove this thesis, g- 


gesting that the representations were more traditional." 
A lare cleventh-century casket has ewo confionted 
griffins separated by a sosete.* The latter certainly 
reveals the influence of Byzantine and Islamic models 
The carving of the grifin bodies is similar to the pattern 
ing derived from eastern griffins. The linked roundel in 
the ewelfth-century casket from che Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston clearly shows the influence of Islamic goods 
transported to the region by the Normans, Norman 
influence in Aquitaine i revealed in the Limoges medal- 
lion as well. This mid-rwelfth century enamel depicts a 
stylized griffin surrounded by 2 greek border. Te would 
have been one of several roundels decorating either a reli= 
quary oF casket. 

The story of the medieval griffin isa complicated and 


fascinating one, bur one that attests to the cross cultural 
influence and endurance of the classical prototype. We 
sce survivals of the antique type in both the East and the 
West. In addition, in Byzantium as well as western 
Europe, the griffn’s popularity was reinforced by the 
Islamic transformation of the classical type. The survival 
of the griffin in various forms and in different cultures 
demonstrates the enduring popularity of the mythologi- 
cal hybrids of clasical antiquity 
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Magic, Medicine and the Survival of the Go 


Pagan mythology and iconography survived throughout 
the Christian Middle Ages ina variety of guises, surpris- 
ingly, often under the aegis of the Church itself Not as 
‘unusual, perhaps, was the popular survival of pagan 
themes in medical contexts. The mythological ieono- 
graphy specific to medicine that existed i the medieval 
period ranged from images of Asclepius, Hygeta, Diony 
408 and Eros to representations of Medusa, Chiron and 
the signs of the zodiac. The extly medical amulets and 
medicine boxes of the easter Empire, however, differed 
markedly in character from the later medieval medical 
treatises of the West, which often sheltered disguised 
sgods between their pages. 


SURVIVAL OF THE GODS IN THE 
MEDICO-AMULETIC TRADITION 


‘When taking a cure, the ancients relied on superstition 
and religion as well s on scientific physical treatments 
“The amuletie basis for ancient mecal practice aided the 
survival of medically potent gods and goddesses well into 
the early Middle Ages in the Fast. More important, per 
haps, was the intact suevival of pagan belief structures 
into the early medieval period. Certain ofthe pagan gods 
retained their significance on both functional medical 
paraphernalia and medical amulets which were dispersed 
by medieval doctors to their patients. 

‘Throughout antiquity, the literary tradition of theoret- 
ical medicine was seen as distinc from, but not in conflict 
‘with, a more purely clinical and religio-magical cadition 
based in fith-healing.' Iti from this eradition, particu 
larly with the rise of the Greek cult of Asclepius, that we 
fce the emergence of an iconography peculiar to med 
cane, In myth, Asclepins was the son oF Apollo and was 
pheced at an carly age under the protection of the centaur 
Chiron, Chiron himself had been instructed by Apollo 
and Diana and was renowned for his sill in medicine as 
well as bunting, music and the art of prophecy. Later, 
when Asclepius was able to restore the dead Hippolyrus 
to life, Zeus struck him dead with a thunderbolt? Ie is 
fonly 4 this point chat the hero-physician Asclepias 
achieved status as a. minor divinity.” But Asclepius’ 
influence was not by any mea limited to medical emer 
sgencies: he acted also as a confessor/advisor im matters 
that affected the patient's state of mind or general well- 
being. Mast pertinent to our study, however, is his role 
as divine healer and patron god of a number of temple 
hospitals, Irs in this medical context that Asclepian icon- 
‘ography is allowed to survive into the Middle Ages. 

Epidaurs, Cos, and Pergamon, the three greatest cen 
ters of his cult in antiquity, seeved a clinical as well as 
religious function. In addition to the customary offer 
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to Asclpins, patents were expected ro submit to igor 
avusand specifi regimen which could include fasting: reg 
ular bathing oF an abstention from bathing for long pee 
ous; sweating and bloodesing: and regulated exercise 
dnd diet Other pagan gods closely associated with the 
cule of Asclepias imchidel Hygeis, the female per 
Sonifiation of health, and Panacsia OF the three, only 
Asclepius and Hygeia develop a lasting visual cono- 
graphy. tn antique representations, Asclepius i always 
beatded and cases & club ce stick around which a snake 
ts wound. Hygen's standard atesbute is also a snake and 
she is usually depicted feeding it. While devotional 
images of Ascepius and Hygeia ae often accompanied 
by 4 wealth of minor references t other gods such as 
Apollo, Asclepiue’ father, or Chiron, the centaur who 
raised hin, these additions disappear in smaller more 
functional ebjees associated wih the cut 

‘Typical ofthis #8 a gole ring now in the Richmond 
‘Museum of Fine Arts which dates from the tied century 
(cat no. 49), febrats both Ge image of Ascepius and dhe 
‘word Hygeis (health) on ts bezel, evidencing the strong, 
fwesence of the Ascepian cult through the Early 
Christan period. Given the small space afforded by the 
bere, the iconogeaphy of tre bearded Asclepius, who is 
accompanied. by a. salf enowined with a serpent, is 
emarkably clear. But the series of characters engraved 
‘round. the ctcumfetonas emphasize the personal 
funstion that the ring. held. They canscieate the 
horoscope of an individual born 327 A.D, The face that 
the eing is fashioned in a Iexury teal indicates thatthe 
fing i not allied to the class of Asclepus/Hygeia gems 
which were thoughe wo guard against particular disease 
‘Twosuch gems, ated jasper which pictures Ascepias on 
the obverse, and a hemante which shows Bodh Asclepius 
and. Hygeia, were used against abdominal disorders.” 
Some light may be shed 90 this matter by the word 
Hyg hich is writen in mirror image. This would sug 
‘gest that the ring was used 35 personal oF profesional 
Seal” Sell, while the appearance of Asclepius and the 
invocation “health” emphasize the ring’s genceal medical 
find amuletie Function, i unclear whether the owner 
‘wis a doctor who sealed bis documents with the medi- 
aally poten iconography ofthe Asclepian cule or whether 
the bezel was meant to ward off a health theeatening 
configuration inherent in the horoscope of the owner. 
Whether ie wat 4 personal or professional seal, clearly 
both the general medical ard spetual powers of the cult 
‘of Asclepius were invested in the iconography of the 
ng. 

‘By 391 A.D., paganis had become punishable 25 9 
politcal offence against the state. In support of the notion 


that the diminishing cule of Asclepias found its base 
twcreasingly among the uppercatses i an ivory dipeych 
Gf about 4001 A,D., now in Liverpool” Made in tly, 
this devotional diptych bears strongly classiczing 
image of Asclepits carves omits left ea and the goddess 
Hype om its eghthand lea. Asclepius is dressed sn a chi- 
ton and leans on a snake entwined club while Hye is 
Pictured feeding her serpent an egg. Several additional 
fds are refereed to inthe image, thereby rounding out 
the medical iconography of the Asclepisn cult. Fst, the 
tripod on which Fiygea leans is thae of Apolo, Ascepi- 
us Ether. The tiny man standing to the lefe of Asclepius 
ts Telesphoros, an ancient god of Healing and fertility 
‘who gained popularity as Asclepius” som in the second 
century. Finally, Eros’ presence to he left of Flygeia 
points to her special fimetion in aiding cbldbaeth” The 
Fehness of both carving and meaning also suggest the 
Wealth of the private owner or donors in late antiquity 
cult offerings were paid for Uhrough private rather than 
public means 

By the filth century, however, Christianity was well 
con the way to establishing healing cults of ts own, One 
‘of dhe most popular of these was the cule of St. Symcon 
Slits, the Syrian acetic who satin the wilderness atop 
2 column intermittently for forty years and who was 
Fenowned for elfcting miraculous cures," His column, 
northeast oF Antioch, became 4 popular pilgrimage ste 
and a-market developed for St. Syincon amulets and 
Anmpullae bronze coins and compressed earth fiom the 
site bearing the image of the sin on his alan) sich 
{re similar im character to the Asclepis ring and abdomi- 
‘al medical amlets already mentioned. Cheaper, eruder 
and easily mass-produced, these Christan amulets point 
‘up the grass-roots base of the Christan cult By contrast 
the expensive gold and nielloed Asclepius ring and the 
finely carved ory diptyeh suggest that atleast hese 
pagan patrons were wealthy 

‘A more purely utlitarian css of abjecs, medicine 
boxes and pyses, seems eo have survived mmc ater than 
these last vestiges of the Asclepian cult." These boxes 
tend o show other gods in their medical guise n favor of 
the fimiar Ascepian and Hygeian iconography. A 
fourth= to fifth-century medicine box in the Dumbarton 
sks Collection, for example, shows Dionysos, a mc~ 
nad, and a satye around the outside and 3 Tyehe-Forcuna 
figure accompanied by Eros on the hi [Figure 21), Dion 
ysos i invoked here, perhaps, ab 4 god of resurrection 
‘Recording to myth, alter Dionysos was torn apart by the 
“aeans, Zeus saved his hare an sewed i ap in his thigh 
so that Dionysos cou be born again. This denies him 
With Ascepius, who was also reborn (as 4 god) afer 
being punished for bringing Hippolytas back 10 lie 
Asclepius, of course, ws distinguished further by his 
ability toring the dead vo life by means of his madieal 
Skil.” While the figure on he ld is accompanied by the 
traditional aerbuees of Tyche-Fortan, a comacopia and 


rudder, she also wears the crown of fis. This use of 
conflated deity was perhaps intended to confer a more 
seneral or all-encompassing good luck charm upon the 
contents of the box." As sect in the Liverpool diptych, 
Eros was ofien shown with Flygeia in order to highlight 
hher medieal power over women in childbirth. Perhaps his 
presence here is a allusion to this iconography, with the 
Tyche-Fortuna figure stepping in as surrogate for the 
missing Hygeia. ln the Dumbarton Oaks box. then, we 
see the invocation of a variety of Mediterrancan deities 
not directly associated with the primary pagan medical 
cults of Asclepius and Hyygeia, but who are intended to 
give a certain medicinal power to the box. The power of 
these other pagan gods, then. is being drawn upon for is 
usefulness in the medical realm only. Here the medical 
mythological iconography invokes the power of the 
pagan gods but withour directly quoting the cule of 
Asclepius. 

‘Other objects atest to the fact that the Asclepian/Hy~ 
sean iconography also suevived in this strictly medical 
context through the sixth century. A fith-century medi 
cine box now in Zurich, for example, bears a carved 
image of a bearded Asclepius who bolds 3 snake intwined 
cll in one hand, bur uneharaceristcaly holds a book in 
the other [Figuee 42) is thoughe dees representation 
of the bearded Asclepius as philosopher was aken later 35 
8 type for Chest, forthe Zurich medicine box was later 
used ay a eliquary in the Cathedral of Chur, tn Early 
Christian literature, Christ was referred to as 3 “doctor 
oman, while the host was described as his healing medi 
cine." "The architectural Framework behind Asclepivs is 
also more appropiate eo 4 Christan setting than the gar= 
Ianded festoons of the cule temples that we see in an 
mage like the Liverpool dipeyeh. ‘The medicine box at 
Zarich, then, is replete with mythological iconography 
specific 10 medicine. It was later uscd asa reliquary, bow= 
ver, and this re-use represents one mannet in which the 
Early Christian’ church reconciled pagan tradition with 
Chntian, Here the power ofthe pagan god has been co- 
opted by the Christan church by identifying Asclepius 
with Christ 

‘Though the cult of Ascepius and Hlygeis was om the 
‘wane by the early Middle Ages, then, Asclepian icono- 
raphy was i some cases inducted imto the Christian 
realm, Meanwhile, other gods subsidiary vo the cult but 
imporeant to medicine were allowed to connie confer 
fing power to actuil healing medicines. This tolerance 
was largely possible because the iconogeaphy of other 
gods did "wor call up the prodigious spiritual and 
specifically medical powers of Asclepius and Hygeis 
Tat i was the medical profession, rather than the cu, 
that kept this mythological iconography alive is indicated 
by the invocation of gods who were not of primary 
importance o the cult, be who together could provide a 
comparable medico-amulete effect. 

More specific to medicine and more distant sill fom 
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Figure 2, for medi fo, ren oF showing 


the pagan cult of Asclepius isa bronze Medusa pendant in 
the Menil Foundation collection which has been dated eo 
as late as the eleventh century (et. no. 54).” The pew 
dane shows a Gorgon/Medusa head. with five snakes 
which radiate outward fom he- fice at evenly spaced 
intervals. ‘The amulet bears the Greek inscriptions 
“Mother of God, help her who wears (ths), Amen. So 
be it Lord.” and “Hystera (womb) black and blackened 
like a snake you coil, like a serpent you hiss, like 3 lion 
you roar and like a lamb you ke down,” The second 
prayer identifies the pendant as one which aided women 
in the case of uterine complaints. ‘The first prayer 
invokes the aid of the Virgin in dhs mission. 

‘The head of Medusa was traditionally used as an apo- 
{ropaie charm against general danger or misfortune. But 
sometime in late antiquity, Madusa became conflated 
with the lion-headed, serpenr-taled Chnowbis, who was 
traditionally used on medical amulets which aided in the 
treatment of abdominal disorden."” A red Jaspee amulet 
in the collection of Mr, and Mes Chatles B, Gorely, Je 
illustrates the conflation of the twa deities in a stricly 
‘magical gem." It contains a strengly Hellenistic image 
of Medusa on the obverse which has been dated to the 
second Unlike the Menil pendant, the 


century. 


inscription tse is not medica in content. However, the 
‘opening and closing lines invoke first Gorgon and then 
Chnoubis to the aid of the were.” ‘The fact that 
‘Chnoubis charm was even more medically specific by the 
carly medieval period, when ie became asociated with a 
hss of urerine amulet bracelets, goes even farther toward 
explaining Medusa’s pretence on an amulet intended 0 
aid women in childbirth.” Another Medusa amulet i 
the Menil Collection which has been dated om the basis of 
Jectering styl tothe seventh or eighth century has more 
palpable associations with Chnoubis (cat. 10, 33). 
Chnoubis’ presence in this silver amulet is berakled by 
the magical “2"s which appear on the reverse.” The 
problem of the Meail Medusas’ iconography. however, 
remins, For these highly schematic representations of 
‘Medusa, shown with an even distribution of snakes radi- 
ating stxight outward from her head, ate not close icono~ 
taphically co the Hellenistic Medusa of the Goreley 
gem, Instead, they may ultimately be traced to archaic 
Fepresentarions of Medusa with radiating hair.” More= 
over, 4 so-called Gnostic amulet located by C.W, King 
shows a stylized version of the archaic Gorgon/Medusa 
Which is closer still to the Menil pendant and may have 
acted as an iconogeaphic intermediary." Here, Medusa 
js shown with twelve snakes which radiate at evenly 
spaced intervals from her head, like the snakes of the 
Menil pendant. ‘The inscription is not medical in nacure" 
and magical characters have noe yet ynteuded, micating 
that Medusa is here still invoked in her capacity asa gen 
eral guard against harm. 

‘Thus, though Gorgon/Meduss's iconography has 
strayed far from the classical eanception af the god by the 
cleventh century, and though she has been conflated in 
fiction with the medically specific Chnoubis, she is sill 
being used in a context not completely out of line with 
her original mythology. For in myth, Asclepius was said 
to have received blood from the veins of the Gorgon 
from Athena using that from che let defor killing men 
and that from the right for saving them. Euripides also 
mentions tha Aselepus used the blood of the Gorgon in 
effecting cures.” In both Meni pendants, the amuletic 
power of Medusa and Chnoubis have been co-opted by 
the chutch through the inclusion of a clessly Cheistia 


lothee of Gad,” against che offending body 
part. fn the silver pendant amulet, a Chnstian angel hold~ 
img a long cross staff has been incised above the 
inscription on the reverse (cat. no. 53). In this way, 
though the goddess Medusa retains the character of her 
original power in the Middle Ages, she survives ina dif- 
ferent form and under the sponsorship of the Christian 
Chaech, 


SURVIVAL OF THE GODS IN THE LITERARY 
MEDICAL TRADITION: ANCIENT ASTROLOGY 
IN LATER MEDIEVAL MEDICAL PRACTICE 


While the tradition of fith-healing and the importance 
oof amulets to that tradition aided the survival of certain 


mythological figures in the East, a scholastic erudition 
linking the gods to medicine Survived in literature 
straight through the Middle Ages and found its own icon 
graphy starting in the eleventh century. 

In astrology, the pagan gods were preserved in an 
apparently secular Farm as constellations. The gods’ sur 
vival inthe realty of science posed less of a threat to the 
Christian order than their survival a pagan cule Figures. 
Ironically, however, those gods who had been trans 
farmed into stars, and thus, seemingly robbed of their 
status as gods, remained the object of pious veneration, 
‘while those who hal not been turned seco stars cended co 
survive bereft of their original powers in encyclopedic 
compendia and moral treatises.” Throughout antiquity 
the zodiac, which took on its character from ewelve ofthe 
ccanstellations, held influence over man’s general face as 
‘well as over specific parts of the body." The dactrine of 
melohesia, oF the assignment of various limbs or parts of 
the human body to different zodiacal signs or planets, 
usually paited signs and body parts as follows: Anes, the 
hhead; Taurus, the neck; Gemi 
ancer, the breast oF heart; Le 
belly, Libra, the loins: Scorpio, the sexual organs and 
groin; Sagittarius, the thighs; Capricorn, the knees; 
Aquarius, the shins: and Pisces, the feet.” 


the shonalders and ars 
the sides; Virgo, the 


"The earliest extant textual source for an astrological- 
medical system linking the zodiae and man is Marcus 
Manis’ astrological poem Astononizon of the fest een= 
tury A.D." During the Early Christian period, the 
church railed against the notion that the various body 
parts were governed by the twelve constellations, but the 
sppearance of rationalzations forthe system in syncreti= 
tie sects and the development of Cristian analogues 
atest (0 its widespread popularity.” The attitude of the 
(Church, however, remained negative and culminated in 
ban ofthe signs in 563 A.D. atthe Council of Braga. It 
was not until the eighth century, then, thatthe impor- 
tance of astronomy t0 the church was incontrovernbly 
cstablished. At that time, Bede provided a standard by 
which the church could compute accurately the ecclesia 
tical calendar using the science of astronomy.” These 
tables contained general astronomical data on the planets 
and constellations including their characteristic 
ments and interrelations, all with an eye to determining, 
the dates of moveable feast days such as Easter" Ofien 
these astrological calendars contained general medical 
instructions for bleeding, purgation and bathing. Clerical 
ddactors and laymen alike consulted the stars to determine 
‘when to bleed, purge and bathe their patients ay well a 
‘when to operate on a particular body part. Indeed, in an 
iMluminated initial from a French meslcal miscellany of 
the midefifteenth century, the physician-author Aldo 
brandino da Siena (11256-1287) is shown literally con 
suing the stars [Figure 43] 

‘Although the literary wadtion and elinieal medical 
practice of astrological-medicine gained strength from 
the eighth century on, we do not see the First representa 


tion of zodiac man esi the cleventh century, in a collec 
sion of some ofthe theoretical works of Galen and Celsus 
(Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS lat. 7028, £154). 
“This conspicuous yap may in pact be explained by the 
luck of esteem accorded t0 the practice of medicine in 
comparison to the liberal art before the eleventh century, 

In the literary tradition, though the production of medi- 
cal texts multiplied from the eight to the eleventh cent- 
ries, the ancient teaching contained in them was not elab- 
crated upon or developed. Moreover, there is evidence 
that many ancient medical texts that were available in 
monastic libraries were igoored; the knowledge was not 
incorporated into the body of medieval medical thought 
and practice.” Lingering, ecclesiastical censure and 
ronstc control of medical theory in the West, even 
aMier Bede, contributed equally to this static state of 
ilfsrs." That the church of the eleventh century is still 
divers ofthe doctrine of mlaesa indicated inthe 
insenption at the top of the zodiacal lustration in. the 
Paris manuscript. The writer announces tht the scheme 
is based on the foolishness ofthe philosophers (secundam 
philosophorura delicamenta).” Pictured is a Christ-like 
FPenonifcation of the sun, surrounded by the ewelve 
signs of the zodiac. In each ofthe four corners ofthe page 
is a personification ofthe four humors and the four sex- 
sons. Here, the part of the body goveroed by each ofthe 
twelve signs is writen around he circumference of the 
tircle, underteath the appropriate image-" The pairings 

however, deviate noticeably from the typical order. 

Here, Ares rules the forehead instead ofthe head; Taurus 
the nose instead of the neck; Gemini the eyes (for the 
shoulders and arms); Cancer the mouth instead of the 
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breast or hear; Leo the ears instead ofthe sides; Viewo the 
throat (For the belly): Libra the chest (fr the loins); Scor= 
pio the breasts instead of the sexual parts, Sagittarius the 
sexual organs instead of the thighs; Capricorn the navel 
(knees): Aquarius the hips (shins); and Pisces the shins 
instead of the feet." This incongruity could be explained 
by che unavailability of a complete text For the eloyenth- 
century compiler, a problem which may have been com 
pounded by the Compiler's misinterpeetation of an un 
mmilae text which was not altogether approved af by the 
Church. Indeed, itis not until che thirteenth and four- 
‘centh centuries that the image becomes prevalentin both 
church calendars and medical treatises, By this time, 
the iconography had changed w that of zodiac man: 4 
naked man whose parts are cavered with the image of the 
corresponding signs of the zodiac. Though the circular 
lay-out of the Paris miniature is sometimes employed in 
these images, itis always with zodiac man, not the sun, at 
the center. In these cases, a Tineis drawn connecting the 
parts of zodiac man’s body to the corresponding sign in 
the circle. Most often, however, the signs are depicted in 
the linear manner described above. Indeed the astrologi= 
cal sign was often written out or represented by its magi- 
cal symbol instead of being depicted pictorilly, The 
crude nature of these images stems partly from the Fact 
that the iconographic tradition was new, although the 
smedical-titerary tradition derived from antiquity. More 
Imporang, these clinically orietted medical illustrations 
‘were, from the beginning, functional rather than decora- 
tive in mature. Thus, che level of artistry remained low 
an an iconographic system wasslaw to develop. Even as 
Inte as che fifteenth century we find regional examples of 
odisc man which bear this out. In an early 
fifteenth-century English manueripe now at the Francis 
A. Countway Library of Medicine (cat, no. 57), the artist, 
‘may not have had any visual source before him. Zodiac 
‘man is sketched out summatily and the parts of his body 
ae labelled with the nimes rather than the images of the 
signs of the zodiac to which they correspond. On the 
page following the miniature, the text describes the 
specific power chat each sign was believed to hold over 
the corresponding body part. The miniature, in a medi- 
cakastrologieal miscellany, was no doubt invented to vis- 
ually elucidate the text for the practical use of a doctor. 
In che church tradition of calendar eycles we see the 
evelopment of the more visully interesting and ana- 
tomically accurate zodiac man which was later made pop- 
ular in early printed books, An image like the single cal= 
endar page at the Pierpont Morgan Library (ct. no. 56), 
which dates ro 1386, had to serveas both text and illustes- 
tion for clergymen-physicians, lay doctors, or for the 
‘wealthy laymen." Again, the body of zodiac man, who 
bears a strong resemblance ro Christ, is simply labelled 
With the names of the signs of the zodiac. Ie only 1 
‘monied commissions like the Tws Riches Heures da Duc de 
Berry, in which aesthetic and cecarative considerations 
were atleast as important as functional concerns, that we 


find a more claborate rendering of the zodiac signs as well 
as of zodiac man [Figure 44], Here, 2odiae man is paired 
With bloodletting man, whase function was to show the 
specific points on the body ftom which blood was £0 be 
Jee. More important, the signs are depicted tconogeaph- 
jeally both in the mandorla which feames zodiac man and 
fon the corresponding body part. With the influx of 
Islamic scientific and medieal texts to the West starting in 
the twelfth century, classical texts as well as classical ico 
hnographic prototypes which had been lest or ignored in 
the West, but were retained and embellished by the 
Arabs, once again entered into the artistic repertoire." In 
figure #4, the image of Sagittarius as the zodiacal sign 
which governed the thighs remains true to classical 
depictions of Sagittarius, the constellation, as Chiron, the 
bearded centaur who raised Asclepius. Similsely, Aquar- 
ius, che sign thar held power over the calves, 1s repre~ 


sented by a classical nude figure of a man pouring water 
from an urn, 

By 1400, the classical tradition of the pagan gods as 
‘medically important constellations had become such 
standard part of clinical practice that it was adapted by 
veterinary medicine, An illustration ofa zodiac horse was 
Judea ina Italian meslcal miscellany that was used in 
the ducal stables of Alfonso D'Este [Figure 45]. It shows 
the sun showerng, rays upon 4 horse through twelve 
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horse-shoes which connect on the horse’s body with the 
zodizcal signs which rule exch particular body part.” 

In the East, as we bave seen, belief structures 
associated with the pagan amulets remained relatively 
intact, inspite of che disapprobation of the Chuech, well 
through the sixth century. In many cases, the power of 
the formerly pagan gods was exorcized by means of an 
appropriately Christan prayer or symbol. In ct, in the 
acer Middle Ages, the use of ancient medical amulets fea- 
turing pagan gods was revived, though these reused amu- 
lees were supposed, now, to gait their power from the 
shrine of the church treasury that owned them.” While 
the doctrine ofthe twelve signs, however, did in fact give 
full medical advisory powers tothe pagan gods, it was a 
power whose original source was by late antiguity 
already twice removed. The gods had been removed frst 
into the sky as constellations, and then transformed into 
the still more abstract signs of the zodiac, The nature of 
the survival ofthe gods in the scholastic tradition of med 
‘cine, then, differed obviously from the more active 
object worship of the amuletic tradition. However, the 
doctrine of the cwelve signs enjoyed a clinical usage in 
later medieval medicine equal to that of the early medi- 
eval amulets, By the later Middle Ages reference to these 
charts had become a standard medical practice thanks to 
the nise of the university and the establishment of medical 
schools which began in the twelfth century. In this way 
the role that the pagan gods took on in both the amuletic 
and scholastic traditions shared common ground in theit 
inherently magical power. Where they diverged radically 
was in the adoption of amuletie power by the Christian 
‘Church after the early Middle Ages. Where gods served 
as mediconastrological signs of the zodiac, this magical 
power was appropriated into the realm of science where 
it was thoroughly secularized, Further, the two traditions 
were divided geographically. The amulete tradition was 
largely eastern, while the later interest in the doctrine of 
the twelve signs was located inv the West. While the 
power of the pagan wods as gods, then, did not survive, 
the magical power inherent in their iconography lived on 
in both the religious and seculae medieval world 


SURVIVAL OF THE GODS OUT OF CONTEXT 
AND AS HISTORICAL FIGURES 


Various other pagan gods figured iconographically in 
the medieyal medical treatises and miscellanies which 
‘were laboriously compiled from early medieval and often 
Byaaneine sources. The most popular treatise on medical 
remedies im Europe and the Neir East was Dioscorides 
‘De Materia Medica in sicth-century Byzantium, a copy of 
Dioscorides was commissioned for Princess Juliana Ani- 
cia (Vienna, Nat. Lib. Cod. Med. Gr. 1). Though its 
‘main friction was to illustrate herbs and enumerate their 
‘medical application, # also contains an image of 4 stray 
‘mythological sea-goddess at the base ofthe illustration of 
coral (falio 391). 


More often than nat, however, 
‘mythological figures included in medieval herbals were 
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sudiitions made by the medieval compiler and gleaned 
from other classical sources. The Vienna Dioscocies, for 
example, acted 3 souree fr later medieval Dioscoides 
anu pieudo-Dioscordes versions which were also com- 
bined with a number of other late antique tex in meki- 
eval. compendia.” This seemingly unbroken icono- 
graphic cluin, however, would imply that the rare 
‘mythological images included held the same meaning and 
power fr the medieval viewers they had farther pagan 
Greators. On the contrary, in the medieval world the 
ancient prototypes Were most often used out af thei og 
inal context. In some instaness, a asscal prototype was 
used out of context illustrate a new or bastaedized text. 
For example, Yale Medica Library's Code Frits Pane, 
anerlyfourtesnth-centary encyclopedic compendia oF 
medical treatises, contains 4 small image of Aquarits 
Pouring water from an ewer [Figure 46)" He is tucked 
into an laminated inital athe head of 4 text which dis 
cusses the medical benefits of water. Hawever, the txt 
‘makes no mention ofthe zodiacal sgn Aquarius himselt 
‘The text confers na power om the Aquaris figure: here 
hes simply an ape decorative motif chosen by 4 clever 
artist 0 go With a new ar revised tent. However, the srt 
ist muse have had some knowledge of Aquaris the con- 
szllation if he was able to choose him to accompany’ a 
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treatise on water and ait. This may explain the face thar 
‘Aquarius is not depicted here asa nude figure, Instead he 
thas been clothed in a shore medieval robe; che eunic has 
Jbcen hitched up for work and the ends Ay away between 
his legs. Nor only is there a medieval aesthetic at work 
here, but also a conscious attempt to humanize and make 
medieval an originally classical iconography. The tenth- 
century edition of Dioscorides in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library also contains 4 small image of Aquarius [Figure 
47 In this instance, iconography and text are more obvi- 
‘ously divorced forthe figuee ts being used to demonstrate 
the processing of oil.” Thus, while the visual source for 
‘the figure was probably an Aquarius from another mani 
script or pattern book, he was adapted by the artist to 
ilustratea quite diferent scene. The ft that this Aquar~ 
ius isnot attached by either name or attribute to his iden 
tity, may have aided his iconographic survival without 
medieval additions. It also, however, insured chat he 
sould not he taken as an Aquarius type 

Other mythological figures that have been found 
within medieval medical treatises remain attached to their 
text but have been adapted considerably ffom the earlier 
‘medieval prototypes, many of which survive. The artist, 
in these cases, was acting 25 a kind of translator. His task 
was place often forcign looking illustrations within a 
late medieval context. Making the iluminator's task 
more difficult was the fact that he was most often work- 
ing with a bastardized text. A northern Ialian herbal of 


pseudo-Apuleius, now in the Yale Medical Library, con 
tains an image of Asclepius instructing 4 man to pick an 
herb [Figure 48]. Here beth Asclepius and his servant 
have been dressed in medieval garb. And Asclepius’ pose 
is reminiscent of the philosspher-teacher type of author 
portraits so popular in melieval compendia. In his left 
hand he holds a book and he bends forward slightly, ges- 
Heulating with his right hand, as ifco instruct the man 
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‘who is actully picking am herb, In this way, the artist has 
made the god both contemporary and more human. By 
representing him as an historical gure, a philosopher or 
author, the artist has in ef ect stripped Asclepius of his 
powers as a god. By dressing Asclepius in medieval 
slothes, and by giving him an identity based in historical 
fact, the artist has made the image more believable and 
therefore more accessible to the medieval reader, 

“Thus, while the pagan gods survived in medieval art 
through purely iconographic tradition which derived 
from ancient visual prototypes and was preserved thanks 
to the diligence of medieval compilers of medical rea 
tises, these mythological figures were either ased out of 
context or were stripped 0” their original power as gods 
bby the artist, Nevertheless, it isin this tradition that the 
pagan gods survived iconographically intact down to the 
Taalian Renaissance. ft is, then, only in the early medieval 
rmedico-amletic tradition and through the late medieval 
medical development of an iconography for the ancient 
notion of the doctrine of the twelve signs that we see a 
reflection, however elusive of the original power of the 
pagan gods 
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‘Manuscript 384 from The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
dlated to the later half ofthe fifteenth cennury, is a Ger= 
man translation of the compilation originally made by 
[Michael Scot the thirteenth century. Studies by che fol- 
lowing astronomers from both the East and West are 
‘included: Alfraganus, Johannes Sacrobosco and Macro- 
bius, Albumasar, Johannes lsalensis and Haly Abenra- 
igl. Alfonso the Wise, Ptolemy and others. Scot’s major 
interest in compiling this work lay in the influence of the 
heavenly bodies on the health and fortunes of men. Thus, 
some of the topics discussed in the manuscript deal with 
astronomic distances, the zodiac, he seven climates, the 
planets, the planetary houses, andthe planetary influence 
‘on geographical divisions ofthe earth. A shoft account is 
igiven by the author of the seven planets as rulers of vari 
fous portions of the earth, and he then assigns the usual 
celestial Houses to each ofthe planets. Saturn rules 
Capricorn and Aquarius; Jupiter dominates Sagitarius 
and Pisces; Mars rules Aries and Scorpio; Vers is pl 
‘over the house of Taurus and Libra; while the planet Mer 
‘cury rules Gemini and Virgo. Sol rules Leo and Lana pre~ 
sides over Cancer (Brown 1882: 4). The later compiler, 
(Caspar Engelsis, even specifies in the text German dis 
tricts which are effected by the seven climates. Since the 
‘compiler specifies Strasbourg, Cologne, Mainz, Hessen, 
‘Thuringia, and since this manuscript resembles others 
which are known to bave originated in Strasbourg, such 
as Vat. Pal. Lat, 1370, manuscript 384 is believed to have 
been made in the Rhineland 

‘The original treatise of Michael Scot was composed in 
Italy between 1243 and 1254 forthe emperor Frederick It 
For the most part, the illustrated treatise offered imagery 
‘without apparent dasscal precedent. However, the 
depictions ofthe planets derive from the Babylonian rep- 
resentations of them, with the planet Jupiter represented 
as scholar oF nobleman. On folio 29y, Jupiter 
brandishes his arrows, probably meant co be interpreted 
as his thunderbolts, and is accompanied by his signs 
‘which identified him as the jovial star. The ram, the 
raven, scorpio, and the dog Cerus were animals beneficial 
to mankind and thus they were assoctated with Jupiter. 
‘Saturn on folio 28, had become a warrior holding a 
sword and keeping company with the boar, and his sign, 
Libra, His slow motion in the sky was illustrated By his 


crutch and wounded leg, and his malignant disposition 
by the noose and cord. The presence of the Dice typified 
asad end for those who enjoyed a wild career (Brown 
1882-4). 

Western copyists seemed not to care if astrological 
images made mythological sense (Seanec 1972: 156). 
Each planet and constellation in M. 38 is represented 
with 4 personification, bur these images do not resemble 
classical images. The only vestige of classical mythology 
is the retention of the pagan planetary names. This 
change in iconography is shown by illustrations of the of 
the constellation Hercules [Figure 4]. Instead of a lab, 
Hercules wields a scimitar, an eastern weapon, M, 384 is 
a peculiarly degenerate descendant of the post-twelfth- 
‘century manuscript tradition, Far in chs 
ffieenth-cennury western manuscript, the copyist has 
paid attention neither to the true renderings of the stars in 
the heavens, nor to the mythological accuracy of Hercu- 
les’ costume, He has instead found inspiration and 
influence in Arabic and Persian manuscripts of the East 
(Panofsky and Saxl 1932-33: 238) Ie was through Sicily 
and Spain that Arabic, Persian and Greek science spread 
to Europe in the twelfth century. Therefore, iis noe sur- 
prising that a scientist like Michael Scot, working in 
southern Italy in the court of Frederick Il, would have 
been familiar with eastern astrological treatises and even, 
influenced by them, 

"The purpose of the fifty-four color pen drawings is 
iMustrative rather than decorative; therefore, the 
are abit ungainly, Red dots mark the stars which delin- 
fate the constellations, and the averall color is perfume 
tory. The hastiness of the drawings does not diminish the 
charming quality ofthe figures nor the importance of the 
Compiler's efforts to demonstrate th influence of heav- 
cenly bodies on humans. Anyone born under a certain 
planet was considered the “child” ofthat planet, Thus the 
characteristics of Saturn, for instance, were believed to 
hhave pasted on to his children, or those born it his house. 
Sarum’s low movement in the sky and his reputation for 
being the oldest and the last erratic ofthe planets meant, 
to some, that be was a dismal god, but ro others, a great 
‘educator. Endurance and hard work werehis virtes, and 
thus the virtues of those people who chanced to be born 
under him (Kenton 1974; 15). Sarurn’s children were sub 
jectto sheumatism and melancholy and were supposed to 
be suited to vocations such as farming, shearing, grind 
Ing, leather dressing, gardening and carpentry (Panofsky 
and Saxt 1932-33: 245-26), This manuscript illustrates 
the fascination with astronomy and astrology which, 
‘with the pagan gods, survived through the Middle Ages, 
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Celestial Globe 

Seventeenth century, Lahore, India 

1.21.59 em, 

[National Museum of American History; The Smithso- 
rian Institute 


“tn science and technology there was no renaissance. Th 
ancien learning in these fields, unlike that ofhumane ars 
land letters, had only partially been lost, so that little had 
to be rediscovered and reborn” writes Derek de Sol 
Price (The Secular Spirit 975: 174). He points out that in 
the areas of science, medicine, mathematics and technol- 
‘ogy thete was a continuity of the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tions carried on through eastern centers such as Islam 
“Thus, the survival of the pagan gods inthe Middle Ages 
through the transmission of scientific treatises Was 1 
lunigue situation, In na other area of life oF learning were 


the pagan gods so teadily accepted and utilized chan inthe 
context of astronomy and astealogy. and i no other con- 
text were the pagan gods protected and harbored in the 
East to assure continuity and survival. Although eastern 
astronomers adopted pre-esisting forms forthe stars and 
planets and changed thet to suit their own study needs, 
and tastes, they inadvertently aided inthe survival of clas- 
sical mythology 

The celestial globe, made in Labore, India inthe seven~ 


teenth century. illustrates the complexities of the trans- 
mission and subsequent survival of dhe gods in the East 
and West, The globe ss based on the Almagest of Ptolemy 
‘written in © 150 A.D. Although dressed in Oriental garb, 
the forty-eight constellations are easily recognizable as 
those kntown since antiquity (Celestial Images 1985: 63, 
‘at. no, 6), Prolemy identified 1028 stars which here 
inset in silver and ate positioned correctly. They are taken 
dlvecty from the latudes of the Ptolemaic catalogue, but 
the positions of the stars derive from Ulugh Bee's 
version of the catalogue, Uhigh Beg worked at an 
fbservatory in Samarkand in the fiftecnth century, and 
fm the basis of this and the stellar latitudes, it is assumed 
that the globe was meant to be correct for the year 1608 
(Celestial Images 1985: 17). Within the scheme of the 
Prolemaic world view, the earth was surrounded by the 
clements of ire and water ove which existed the sphere 


‘of the moon which, in turn, circled below the spheres of 
the sun and planets, The fixed stars and gods enclosed all 
the other spheres (Kenton 1974: 13). The celestial globe 
from the National Museum of American History, reflects 
the importance af Ptolemy's astronomical legacy and the 
Prolemaic tradition. The Prolemaic catalogue of stars is 
far from complete, but it defined the stellar universe for 
several hundeed years 

‘A celestial globe is 2 representation of the positions of 
the fixed stars and constellations, a seen from the center 
of the earth, but projected onto 2 spherical shell, and 


viewed from the outside (Ward 1981: 108). Globes were 
the primary form of celestial maps throughout antiquity 
and the Middle Ages (Celestia! Images 1985: 17). These 
spheres depicting the heavens were always a favorite 
instrument of science, though less practical and more 
difficule eo use than a planispheric astrolabe. The globe 
was not, however, abandoned for the astrolabe. Bronze 
Islamic globes from the eleventh and twelfth centuries are 
the oldest extant celestial globes. While graduated rings 
make it possible to perform certain calculations, they are 
abit cumbersome, thus celestial globes were more deco- 
tative than other scientific instruments (Miche! 1966: 99), 
‘Asa whole, the globe from the National Museum of 
American History, with ts depictions of classical constel~ 
lacions in ortenraized dress, is harmonious and engaging, 
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Ivory Plaque with Griffin 
Tenth to Eleventh century, Russian (?) 
H35.em.xL. 64m 

‘The Art Muscum, Princeton University; Gift of Frank 
Jeweet Mather, Je 

2st 

Provenance: Ex, Coll, Frank Jewett Mather, J. 


This ivory plaque depiets a crouching griffin facing 2 
three-leaved palm tree. Three sides of the plaque have a 
slightly raised border, with no border behind the gritfin's 
tail. The plaque would have originally continued, and 
the front leg of a second animal is visible behind the 
sgriffin. The thinly modelled body of the griffin is 
smoothly carved and shows little sign of wear, The 
under belly of the griffin is marked with short, incised 
lines, as isthe cut of the tal, The griffin's curled tail is 
raised to the same beight as its wings, which are 
decorated with a pattern of “V" shaped lines. A finely 


caved pattern marks where the griffin's eagle wings are 
joined to its lion body. The front legs ofthe griffin, 
‘which are extended in front of ts chest, are thin and quite 
weak compared to the more strongly rendered rear legs 
“There is na pattern on the griffin's neck to represent cagle 
feathers, indicating chat this griffin has a lion neck. Its 
eagle's head is carved with a long, closed beak and low- 
cred ears. The back ofthis plaque is smooth except for 
‘marks probably from a tool used to cut the ivory. 
‘Though no fittings remain, this plaque could have been 
an inlay in a bookcover, rciquary, of casket. 

‘This ivory plague i related to a similar group of Rus 
sian plaques with animal decorations that ae in the Het= 
‘mitage. These plaques are complete and represent pairs of 
antelope- or dog-like beasts facing palm trees (By zauriam 
‘at Princeton 1986: 63), 
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Griffin Lamp 
Fourth century A.D., Rome 

H, 19.1 em. x W, 27.3 em, 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford: J. Pierpont Morgan 
Collection 

1917.873 Gift of J. P. Morgan 

Provenance’ Ex. col. J, P. Morgan. 


Griffins were widely used in limp decorations in Early 
(Christian art, Lamps like this one have been found in 
both the East and the West and were probably made in 
‘both Italy and Byzantium (Age of Spirituality 1979 624). 
‘The Wadsworth lamp is typicilly ")” shaped. The body 
of the lamp is decorated with » cross and topped by a 
domed lid attached with 3 hinge. The oil for the lamp 
‘would have been poured through this opening. Curled. 
acanthus leaves in high relief cecorate the projections at 
either end ofthe lamp’s tes. They are bound to the body 
‘oF the lamp by carved rope birds. A dolphin caps one of | 
the acanthus leaves atthe front ofthe lamp, The dol- 
phin’s curled til is one of the links for the suspension 
chain. The other link ison the grifin’s beak. Most of the 
links om this amp have been rstored, only the first and 
last ae original (Age of Spritulity 1979, 624). This lamp 
is designed to hold one wick inits ocagonal spout. Arch- 
ing up from the center of the amp is 4 crested griffin's 
nneck and head. The griffin faces the body and the spout 


fof the lamp. Knobs top the four crests represencing 
ruled feathers along the griffin’s neck. Surmounting, the 
irilfin’s head isa cross topped by a dave. The eyes of the 
‘geiffin are depicted wide open and its brows are fero- 
ously arched. Its curved, pointed beak is carved with 
incised lines and is clasping an apple. The iconography of 
this lamp is very nich, It represents an interesting mix of 
antique animal imagery and new Christian symbolism, 

“The iconographic program of the lamp has been inter- 
preced as 4 message about the triumph of Chi 
(Age of Sprinuatity 1979: 624). Brown notes that the lamp 
is shaped like a boat, representing the Church. The 
‘gsiffin, clasping the apple in his beak, is che serpent of 
temptation. Symbols of the Church dominate the griffin. 
‘The cross and dove over the griffin’s head symbolize the 
Holy Spirit. Hence, Virtue dominates Vice. The dolphin 
symbolizes the Resurrection, a farther example of Chris 
tian triumph. The lamp's iconography indicates thac this 
‘was probably liturgical lamp. It would have been lit and 
bung by its chain, perhaps at the ala, during a service 
This lamp illustrates how the griffin was integrated into a 
Christian setting for iconographic purposes 
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Bowl with a Griffin Attacking a Doe 
Twelfth century, Byzantine 

D.2A2em, xH. 18cm. 

Dumbarton Oaks Collection 

66.17 

Provenance: Said to have come from the Sea of Marmara 


“The highly stylized desiga on this glazed bowl shows a 
arifin atacking 2 doe. The grifin’s body is decorated 
With a dense pattern of double, half circle marks, Its 
raised, flowing wings are decorated with parallel incised 
lines thar end with curls, The comparatively diminutive 
ddoe is grasped by three of the griffin's claws. The doe’s 
thin body is decorated with shoe, separated lines, The 
griffin stares straighe down ar its quarry while the doe 
‘urns its head towards its back, The setting for this scene 
{is undefined, and the background is decorated with a 
variety of stylized line decorations. 

“The representation of a griffin attacking a deer is of 
classical origin (Reinach 1909: I, 191). The stylization of 
this griffin, however, atests to the impact of Islamic 
types, The definition of the body as a collection of con 
tasting patterned sections is derived from Islamic mod 
cls. Through the importation of Islamic goods such as 
textiles, ceramics, and carvings, Byzantine artists were 
‘exposed to Islamic motifs such asthe stylized, patterned 
egiffin. This bowl is a fascinating example of the cross 
‘between indigenous Byzantine motifs, antique composi= 
tions and contemporary elements imported from Islam. 
This blend demonstrates the way in which the classical 
griffin continued to survive in medieval at 


“The motif ofthis bowl s closely related to those on the 
Veoetan sculptural roundel tthe Usabella Stewart Gard 
nner museum [Figure 40. These roundels are typical of 
those widely used to decorate Venetian palaces in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Two of the Gardner 
roundel represent griffins attacking dee. The decoration 
of palace fades with roundels derived from both the 
Sculpuured roundels of Middle Byzantine churches, and 
the practice of placing imported ceramics in building 
facales. These huni exist on palace and church ficades in 
trading centers such as Pisa, Lucca, Ravello, Pompost, 
Ravenna as well as Venice. (The Mectng of Two Werds 
1981; 74) This bow! is typical of those which were 
Simported from Byzantium and later integrated into 
Italian architecture, This practice, andthe gins sur- 
vival inthis practice, beats witness tothe cross-cultural 
"ransmision of griffin designs, and to the enduring popu 
larity of the mythological base. 
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Pitcher with Griffins and Vine Decoration in 
Relief 

1200, Southern Italy 
H. 8.3 em. x W, 89 em. 
‘The Metropolitan Muse 
64.101.1408 

Provenance: Ex. Coll: Castellani, Rome; Albert Figdor, 
Vienna: Irwin Untermeyer, New York, 


n oF Are 


The shallow relief of this bronze pitcher consists of two 
agrifinsslternating with two lions, The animals are 
framed by rwisted columns and there isa meandering 
vine pattern along the rim of the pitcher, The flat 
carving and stylization of the carving attests to the 
influence of imported Islamic ar, The bodies ate deco 
rated with small dashes and the wings are carved with 
curling, parallel lines. The definition ofthe wings with a 
scties of parallel lines is similar to the patterning of the 
‘wings in the enamel medallion also From the 
‘Metropolitan Museum of Art. Each of the griffins is 
shown with their wings and tail raised. As well, exch 
sgrifin holds a leaf in is beak 

‘Originally thought to be of Byzantine manufacture 
(Metieval Artin Private Collestions 1968: eat. no. 97), the 
pitcher has recently been reattributed to southern Italy 
(The Meeting of Two Worlds 1981: 57). The design of this 
pitcher is similar to that of other objects produced there, 
and southern Italy was one of the Few regions in medieval 
Italy where a teadition of bronze casting evisted (The 
Meeting of Two Worlds 1981: 57) 

Decorations similar to those on this pitcher exist on 
another important object produced in southern fly but 
kept in Venice. A silver-gilt incense burner shaped like a 
domed chusch or palace has been listed in the treasury of 
San Marco's since 1283, The bumcr’s two rectangular 
panels representing griffins facing lions resemble the ani 
‘mals on this pteber (The Meeting of Two Worlds 1981.37) 
Under the Normans, yarious artistic traditions co-existed 
and flourished, producing works that exerted an influence 
beyond the limits af Norman southern Uealy. Architec~ 
‘ural sculpeure in Norman England attests to the spread 
‘of eastern motifs frst sntroduced to the Normans in Sic~ 
ily, On the tympanum ar Milborne Port, a lion holds 2 
trilobed leaf such as the one hed by the griffins on this 
pitcher (The Mecting of Two Worlds 1981: 57), 

‘This pitcher shows the way in which Islamic and east 
cem motifs were integrated into western at, The intepea- 
tion of imported styles influenced the survival ofthe clas- 
sical griffin, Through popular Islamic decorative 
schemes, the West was exposed to a stylistically trans- 
formed griffin apppearing in a variety of decorative sita~ 
tions. Following the lead ofthese works. western artists 
adopted the eastern, stylized griffin and used i in objects 
such as this pitcher, 
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Harpy Candlestick 
Twelfth to Thirteenth century, French (2) 
H. 12.2 em 

Courtesy, ‘The Walters Art Gallery 

52233 

Provenance: Ex: coll, Henri de Lannoy 2) 


This candlestick is made from cast and chiselled bronze 
with black varnish, Its right wing is broken off at the 
body. The candle holder, attached to the harpy’s back, is 
designed to hold a single candle. This harpy sa compos 
ite of three animals. The roundly modelled body is that 
of a bird, The patterned wing is ised, smoothly edged 
and pointed, Two stripe patterns of incised lines are 
carved on the underside of the wings. An abstract pattern 
‘of squares with centered dots marks whore the win join 
the body and this pattern extends to 
hharpy’s underside, Sach patterning of the wing joint is 
typical of medieval hybrids, and variations on this 

en on the Menil buckles (cao. 11) and 


scheme can bes 
ton the ivory plague from the Princeton Museu (cat, no, 
42), The tll ofthis harpy isa serpent with a beaded pat 
tem slong ity sides. The head of the serpent lies on the 
ground, with its large mouth closed. Attached to an 


andecorated neck is the harpy's human head, which is 
gazing up. A band appears to holding back the harpy’s 
short hat, and the round fice is carved with nightly mod- 
elled features 

‘Medieval fascination with fantastic animals extended 


to the harpy as well a the griffin, The barpy is described 
by both Homer and Virgil as a vicious animal, hal-bird 
and hal-woman, ‘The harpy’s violent nature was 

described in the medieval bestiaty, as well (McCulloch 
1960: 202). However, mast bestiary descriptions of the 


harpy's composition do nor relate to the classical beast in 
Homer and Virgil, Prete de Beauvais (before 1218) says 
that che harpy is like a 
secpent wings, and horse tail (McCulloch 1960; 202). Th 
sirens in the Morgan bestary correspond to the bird-wo- 


se and man, with a lon body, 


man composition of the Harpy (cat. no. 44). As a site 
the bied-wvoman composite illustrates a Christian 
allegory of temptation. The dangers met when 
sailors surrender co the sirens’ beautiful voices is likened 
to the dangers nf man surrendering tothe p 
world (McCulloch 196( 166) 

This candlestick exemplifies the way medieval arises 

sated a wide array of classical and fantastic beasts 


into various decorations. In such an environment, the 
sgriflin could survive, not as an anomaly, but eather as one 


more manifestation of the taste for fantastic animals, 
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Dragon Ornament 
Late Fifieenth century, Flemish 
1. 25 cm, x W. 9.2 em. 
Collection of Ruth Blumka 
Provenance: Unknown, 


Dragons were one of the more popular fantastic animals 
jn medieval art. This dragon is shown crouching with 
raised wings, curled tail, nd opened mouth to spew fire. 
‘The dragon's highly polished body ts thinly carved. The 
Tong neck of the dragon curves towards the ground and 
dts mouth is marked with incised lines and with holes for 
nostrils. The eyes are narrow with large brows behind 
which are the dragon's raised cars, The thinly carved 
‘wings have scalloped edges. The feet of the dragon are 
‘marked with incised cuts describing che claws. The drag- 
fon's power appears to be concentrated in is strongly 
‘modelled legs thae contrast with che rest ofits thinly 
carved body. The upward curve in the dragon’s stomach 
further emphasizes the large sizeof its muscular hind 
legs. The dragon's curled tail i raised above the ground. 
‘There isa probability that this dragon would have been 
pare of the decorative scheme on a paschal candelabrum, 
baptismal font, chandelier, or lectern, though no obvious 
fittings are now visible. Despite the high quality and 
finish ofthe carving, there is no way to determine a local 
workshop for this piece (Sones of Glory 1985: 199) 

‘The bestiary entry on the dragon emphasized its Ferac- 
ity 


The dragon, the greatest of all serpents or animals 
‘on earth, is drawn from its hole into the ai, which 
it stirs and causes to shine, Crested, it has a small 
‘mouth and an open tube through which both air 
centers and its tongue steetches ou, lis strength i 
‘notin its teeth but in is tail, which harms by lash- 
ing. Its venom is harmless, but what is caught in its 
coil is killed, Not even the size of the elephant 
avails forthe dragon hides around the paths where 
the elephant wsually walks, and binding the ele- 
pphant’s legs with its tai, destroys by suffocating, 
Dragons live in Ethiopia and India. (Pseudo-Hugo 
lf St. Vietor, De bess etal rhs, i, 24; MeCul- 
Tech 1960: 113) 

Certain consistencies existed in bestiary represents~ 
tions of dragons. All dragons had two feet, wings, and a 
Tong tail. tt was common far dragons to be shown 
wrapped around the legs of elephants. By describing the 
lephant as the dragon's primary victim, the dragon's evil 
appeared greater. For in bestiaries, elephants were 
dlescribed as pure and truly admirable animals. The entry 
‘on the elephant was among the longest, and included ret 
ferences to their enemy, the dragon: 


‘The elephant is reluctant ro mate, but if offpring 
are desited he goes to the East ear Paradise where 
the mandrake tree is found, The female eats first, 
followed by the male, and immediutely she con- 
ceives. Atthe time of birth the female goes co a 
pool. which she enters up to her udders and there 
gives birth. .fbirth were out of water, the ele~ 
Phant's enemy, the dragon, would devour the 
young. The male sands guard to trample the 
dragon to death should it come (From versions ¥ 
and B of the Latin bestiary in McCulloch 1960: 

115), 

The purity of the elephants mating made it particularly 

admired animal. The reason that dragons attacked ele- 

phants was described by Pliny i his Natural Fistor (vi, 

12-12), in hot summers dragons needed the elephants 

cold blood 
‘While not mythological in origin, the dragon exem- 

plifies the medieval love of beasts and monsters that ere= 
ated a context in which the griffin, centaur and other 
mythological beasts could survive. 
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Ring with Bust of Asclepius 
370 AD. Bi 

D, 19 em 
Vieginis Muscum of Fine Arts, Richmond: The Willams 
nd 

o752.10 

Pravenane: Formerly in the De Clereq and De Boisgelin 
Collections 


Asclepius, the patron god of medicine, is engraved on the 
bezel of this gold ring with octagonal band. He is shown 
bearded, in classical garb, holding a staff entwined with a 
single serpent in his eight hand, The mirror image of the 
Greck word "Hygeia” has been deeply engraved at his 
Jeff. Around the circumference ofthe eight-sided hoop is 
a three-tiered series of letters which J. R- Rea has 
identified asthe horoscope of the owner of the ring (Rea 
198: 135-158). "The horoscope reads from the right of the 
bezel as follows: Sun in Leo 23%; Moon in Capricorn 27% 
Satuen in Cancer 27°; Jupiter io Taurus 1; Mars in Seorpio 
21"; Venus in Cancer 8% Mercury in Leo 8 and Horosco- 
pusin Cancer 10". After converting the degrees to the 36” 
ircuit and consulting modern astronomical tables, Rea 
determined that the ancient horascope is that of an indi- 
vidual born in the tenth hour of the night of August 
16-17, 327 A,D, (Rea 1980; 157-8). The size of the ing 
(diameter: 1.9 em) indicates thatthe wearer was an adult. 
Ie follows then, that the date of manuficture was €.370 
AD. 

“The presence of Asclepius on the bevel and the inves 
sion ofthe healing goddess Hy eis place the ring squarely 
‘in the medical realm. Though paganism had become 
punishable asa political offence against the state by 381, 
pagan cults like the medical cult of Asclepius and Hygeia 
‘were still active, though on the wane. In addition to the 
‘medieo-magical iconography ofthe ring, the shape itsel€ 
‘may have carried medical significance. As late a the 
sixth century, we find a Christin physician, Alexander 
of Tralles, recommending the use of such an eight-sided 
ting asa remedy for colic (on Colic: VIM, 2; Vikan 198 
76, n. 64). While the possibility tha che ring was used as 
4 seal tends to support the notion that the owner was 3 
doctor, itis equally possible thatthe ring was meant 10 
protect that wearer against specific medical ill or general 
iMlbealth. One follower of the cule af Asclepis, the sec 
cond-century Greek thetoritician Aelins Aristides, was a 
patient atthe Asclepian hospital at Pergamon for seven 
‘cen years (Phillips 1973; 199.200). Rex has suggested that 
the healing gods were featured in order 1 avert a threat 
to the wearer’s health which was inherent in the horo- 
scope itself. Sextus Empiricus (H.¢. 200 AD.), for exam- 
ple, in his Advanced Mathematics (V, 21-22) mentions that 
the presence of a maleficent planet in a godiacal sign at the 
time of bith brings abou an imperfection of the body 


part associated with tha sign (Murdoch 1984: 315). Cer 
tainly in both iconography and magical content, the ring 
is tepresentative ofa class of medical amulets prevalent in 
ancient times and which continued to be manufactured 
and used well into the medieval period (se, far example 
fat, nos. 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54). Indeed, chroughout che 
later Middle Ages we find the same Asclepian icono- 
sgraphy being used again in a medical context but much 
‘more specifically, In thiteenth-century manuscript 
(BM, Cotton, Nero D |, folio 146), Matthew Paris 
Aescribes and illustrates an onys cameo withthe image of 
Asclepius, his staenrwined with a single serpent, which 
had been used co aid to women in childbirth fromn the 
time of Ethelred the Unready [Figure 49], In the later 
Middle Ages, however, the power af even originally 
pagan gems derived ultimately from a Christian source; 
Matthew Paris noces that the gemstone’s efficacy was 
impaired if kept too long away from the shrine (Oman 
1930: 83), 
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‘Magical Gem 

Late Roman, Egypt 

Hi, S.tem. « W. 2.4 ex 

Inscription: (abverse) SOLOMON; (reverse) SEAL OF 
GOD (¢ranslated fiom che Greek) 

Kelsey Museum of Archucology, The University of 
Michigan 

26092 
Provenance: Kel 


ey Muse Purchase, 1932, 


The obverse of this hematite gem from the late Roman: 
period shows an equestrian figure in military costume 
riding to the right and about to pierce a naked woman 
below. The horse is galloping and about to leap over the 
woman. A star appears before the rider's fe, The Geock 
inscription above the rider identifies him as Solomon, 
The reverse contains the Greek inscription “Seal of God” 
and the image of a key, 
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Holy Rider Pendant 

Sisth to Seventh century (#), Spria-Palestne or Egypt 
H. 6. em. x W. 3.0 em, 

Iucripsion: (obverse) ONE GOD WHO OVERCOMES 
EVIL; (reverss) LORD OF HOSTS 

The Art Museum, Princeton University 

er 

Provenance: Museum purchase; said to be from near 
Nazareth, Palestine 


“The image ofa mounted rider is incised on the obverse of 
this oval bronze amulet. A nimbus encircles his head and 
as he moves to che right he spears a reclining opponent 
below. The reverse shows the evil eye being pierced by 3 
trident and attacked from below by a lon, this, snake, 
scorpion and dow, 


COMMENTARY 


4m late antiquity, the holy rider functioned as an apotro- 
pale charm symbolizing the viewory of good over evil 
Teonogeaphically, it derives from the Thracian cavalier 
god, Hieron (Bonner 1942: 468), a5 well a from animated 
depictions ofan aggressive cavalier found on pagan finer 
ary slabs. This lively image was adapted for use on 
Roman imperial coinage where the mounted figure came 
to represent the victorious emperor defeating the enemy 
(Geidel 1976: 34). Moreover, this holy rider resurfaces on 
certain ¢welfth-century French church facades as 4 more 
general emblem of Christian knightly victory over pagan 
barbarians, The holy nier's appearance on magical gems 
and amulets in late antiquity and the early Middle Ages, 
however, illustrates an entirely different tradition: one 
specific to medicine and magic. In the numerous exam= 
ples of holy sider gems and amulets from ehis period, the 
spirit of evil being transfixed by the rider's spears almast 
always a Woman or a female monster rather than a 
ddefested warrior (Bonner 1942: 469). The late Roman 
gem from the Kelsey Museum, which shows a woman 
being speared by a rider sheds light on this problem by 
identifying the rider 2s Solomon in the Greck inscription 
above the figure, Soloion's reputation as a healing saint 
and doctor was well known through the Testament af Sol 
‘omon, one of the most popular treatises on magic in early 


Byzantium, Its author states that King Solomon gained 
his power over evil through a seal ring given him by God 
with which he could “lock up all the demons" (Vikan 
1984: 79-80; McCown 1922; 10). The image ofthe key on 
the reverse of the gem as well asthe invocation “Seal of 
God” are clear references to Solomon's special abilities, 
Moreover, according co Josephus, God granted Solomon 
this exoretsing power against demons specifically to heal 
men (Vikan 1988: 80; Jewish Antiquities 1935; 8,45). Pure 
ther, the Testament of Solomon identifies the Female figure 
whom Solomon pierces. She is Abyzou, a personification 


of evil who visited women in childbirth in order to cause 
tniseartiages (Vikan 1984; 79; McCown 1922: 43). This 
Iyth is retold in other amulets 0° this class which address 
the rider as Sisinnius, who in Greck legend caught the 
monster Gyllow (Abyzou in the Testament of Sofomen) and 
with his brothers forced ber to disgorge their sister's chil- 
Gren, whom Gyllow had devoured (Bonner 1942: 468, 

no. 13). 

“THe specifically medical fancton of the Kelsey gem is 
reinforced by the material ofthe gem itself In ansquity. 
the doctrine ofthe signatures exoressed the age-old belief 
that gemstones could exert powers suggested by their 
folor (Bonner 1950: 3), ‘The most important. virewe 
eributed to hematite, oF Bloodstone, was its ability © 
‘op the flow of blood, In his amulet, then, both the 
jeanogeaphy of the doctor, Solomon, shown spearing the 
enemy of pregnant women, 2° well as the bloodstone 
itself, provided protection against miscarriage. 

The beorize holy rider amulet now in the Are Museum, 
Princeton University, has been dated to the sixth to sev— 
nth centuries, based om its stylistic similarity to 2 group. 
ff uterine amulet armbands ofthat period (Bysantim 
Princeton 1986: B1, no. 64; Vikan 1984: 74-76, ns. 8-10). 
This example of the rider amulet, fashioned in the more 
casily mase-produced bronze, illustrates the Christianiza- 
tion of the Solomon and Sisineins myths into the image 
‘fan unidentified holy rider. Though the amulet stil car- 
fies the sime function and meaning as the earlier gem~ 
fone, the rdet bears a imbus and caries a cross-topped. 


suff: No reference it made t Salomon oe Sisinias, and 
TReipnciption is eaken fom Palm 90 (eat, no. 52: a 
hcduna ting which bears an inscription ftom Poalm 9D 
seal which bo functioned as asrine ale) In ater 
ioe hly ride amulets, the Christian iconography bas 
Mpplanted the pagan even more effectively, wsing fOr 
Supls numbed rider Bearing across Who accompa 

ey an ane (oe, for example, a bronze pendant now 
tm the Kelsey. Muscum, Univeraty of Michigan, 0. 
36119). In the Michigan example, dhe reverse shows 
Chin entioned ina mandorla snd Ranked by symbols 
Stabe four evangelists Bonner has sggested hat the 
Holy sider of the early medieval period ws perhaps 
theant to represent Chnst. For bath Chast and Solomon 
shore "ss of David” (Bonner 142: 469; Perdizet 1922; 
530), The reverse of the Princeton amulet, however, pro- 
iuime is pagan origins, Pictured is the evil eye Being 
“tucked by an, bs, snake and scorpion. iconography 
SrGreco-Eaypeian origin which symbolized the victory 
Sto over cui and acted a + general charm aginst 
tame in ds case, then, pagan, Jewish and Crise 
iconography are combed in an carly medieval gem 10 
produce 4 medica-magial effet. 
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Medusa Ring 

Seventh 10 Eighth centuries, Eastern Mositeranean 
D. 200 em, (band): D-20 em, (beet) 

inion: (Ba) He that dwells the help (oF de Hh 
ext) (translated from the Greck) 

Meni! Foundation, Houston 

740 


Six serpent-like attachments radiate at evenly spaced 
intervals from a hatrless,sehemarically drawn head on the 
thin bezel of this silver ring with octagonal hoop. An 

'N” form and three magical ring signs (see Bonner 1950: 
SSI, 19417; Mango 1986: no. 92) appear above the 
Medusa head. These symbols place the sing in the medi 
co-magical realm. The sixth-ceneury physician 
Alexander of Trales, for example, prescribed the 
‘wearing of an octagonal ion ring withthe letter "N’ 
inscribed on the bezel as cure for colic (om Colic: VIL, 2 
Vikan 1984, 76, n. 69). These characters are accompanied 
bby an asterisk and the pemalpha: signs which have atradi- 
‘onal association with medical amulets specific 
abdominal disorders (Vikan 1984: 78). hatched bar and 
an unattached snake with tail Ie below the head, The 
hhead with serpent rays resembles in crud form the more 
filly realized Medusa head in cat, no, 34, The band ofthe 
ring bears an inscription taken from Psalm 90, 


33 


Medusa Pendant 

Sih co Eighth century, Eastern Mediterranean 

D. 45m, 

scription: (obverse) Holy, Holy, Loed Sabaoth, Heaven 
is full, Amen. IAW, Grave of God. ... (reverse) Womb, 
dark (and) black, eat blood, drink blood. As the serpent 
you coil, 28 2 ion you roar, as a sheep, lie down a6 a 
woman... teanslaved from the Greek) 

Menil Foundation, Houston 

m4 


Seven snakes radiate at evenly spaced intervals from the 
schematically rendered Medusa-like head featured om this 
silver pendant amulet, Several characters and signs which 
may carry magical significance appear between the ser= 
pents. The inscription itself surrounds the image, set off 
ar the edge between two incised lines. ‘The i 

Which the pendant hung has broken off 

The reverse is largely taken up with the inscription, 

which is shown both around the circumference, where it 
1s bounded by incised lines, and at the center of the pen 
ddant, in four horigontal fines. Above the central inscrip- 


from 


tion are several signs: ewo crescent moons, a sketchily 
rendered figure holding 4 long staff repped with a cross 
(perhaps an archangeD? see: Mango 1986 no. 63) a star, 
the pentaipha, and two curved lines joined at the top. 
Below, two leter "Z"s flank a large six pointed asterisk 
the ends of which terminace in small rings 
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Medusa Pendant 
Eleventh century (7), Eastern Mediterranean 

D. 6.4 em, 

Inarption: (obverse) Mother of God, help her who wears 
(this), Amen. So be ¢ Lord; (reverse) Hysters (womb) 
black and blackened like « snake you craw, like a serpent 
you iss, like Kon you roar and like lamb you lie dawn 
(translated from the Greek) 

Menil Foundation, Houston 

ic 

Provenance: Unknown. 


‘The image of Meduss has been incised om the obverse of 
this bronze amulet. Five snakes with hybrid serpent-dog 
heads radiate at evenly spaced intervals from her head. A 
coil of air, matching the texture of the serpents’ bodies, 
frames Medusa's face, which is crudely drawn but not 

entirely schematic. Decorative or possibly magical "x"s 
fill the spaces between the snakes. The snake tongues are 
decoratively rendered ar lower-like designs, An inscrip= 
tion which addresses the Virgin lies around the circum 

cence af the pendant. Ie contained between two incised 


lines, 

"The reverse is taken up with the text of the second 
inscription which i encircled by a single incised line 
“Two entwined lines (snakes?) are placed both above and 
below the inscription, The pendant is attached to a ning 
from whieh it was suspended when worn, 


COMMENTARY 
In these three early medieval examples, two of which 
have recently been redated go the seventh de eighth cx 
ties based on the style of lettering of the inscription 
(Vikan 1986: 76 no, 63; Mango 1986: no. 93), Medusa is 
shown amidst 2 camplex of magical and christological 
symbols, In antiquity, Medusa’s image had functioned as 
4 guard against general danger or misfortune. But by the 
arly medieval period, the manufacture and use of such 
magical amulets necessarily became more specific to the 
medical realm. Amulets used ina clinical fashion to ad in 
the cure of a particular disorder posed less of a direct 
threat to the Christian church than did dhe charm which 
called up the pagan gods to protect the bearer ftom evil 
This is bom out in our example, for, at some point in late 
antiquity, Gorgon/ Medusa hecame associated with the 
Tion-headed, snake-taled magical deity Chnoubis (Bon- 
net 1954: no, 42) whose powers were specific co abdomni- 
hal disorders and who was ofien included on uterine amu 
lets (Vikan 1984: 77; Bonner 1950: 53, 37), While che 
inscription around the ban of the silver Meni ring has 
been taken from Psalm 90 and the obverse inscriptions of 
the pendants invoke the Virgin and God, the text on the 
reverse of both the silver and bronze Menil amulets link 
the pendants to Chnoubis and aterine complaints. These 


incantations call upon a personified “womb” to “eat 
blood” and “drink blood." In other words, the inscrip- 
tons call upon the womb to holdin the Blood that would 
be discharged if the woman miscarried or proved to be 
infertile (Vikan 1984-78; Mango 1986: no. 93), The pees- 
cence ofthe two "2" signs on both pendants also links the 
magical power of these Medusa amulets to Chnoubis 
whore image was usually accompanied by three but 
somtimes two barted letter "Z"s (Delatte and Derchait 
1964: nas, 60, 66, 67, 69, 74, 78, 85; Vikan 1984: 76). 
The iconography of the bead itself, however, belongs 
to Medusi/Gorgon. A so-called Gnostic pendant pab- 
lished by King (King 187247, pl. 9, no, 3) possible 
source for the unustal representation af Medusa present 
fon the Menil examples. Like the Menil examples, this 
pendant bears a Christin inscription: "Holy, holy. Lord 
‘of Hosts; Hosanna co the Highest the Blessed,” which is 
bounded by two incised ines a& the ciecumfeeence. But 
here, the modeling of face and hair give a definition of 
firm to Medusa that is lacking ip the silver Merit 
‘pendant and ring. Consequently, its clear that the snakes 
Fanction as well-formed and detailed extensions of the 
hair itself; they sprout at evenly spaced intervals from a 
heavy, coiled gathering of fair thar surrounds Medusa's 
face and matches the texture of the snakes’ bodies, This is 
also true of the bronze Menil amulet. Here the ast has 
‘consciously matched the eesture of Medusa's hair with 
the serpents’ bodies, using a pattern of dots. Though the 
silver Medusa pendior does ot have this coil ohare, the 
c cap of vertical lines on Medusa’ forehead can be 
stood as a reduction and abstraction of the thick 
striated hair of the King pendant and the textured hair of 
the bronze pendant. Additionally, the snakes ofthe Menil 
examples cin be taken as a simplified, suramarly ren 
dered version ofthe King amulet snakes down co the pro~ 
tmusion on the back of their heads. These protrusions are 
‘especially noticeable on the bronze Meri amulet. Here, 
the serpents umber only five and are elaborate 
renditions of a long-nosee. beast who has a stylized 
tongue and a tufted protrusion at the back of the head. 
However, this tuft, and ons under the beast’s chin, are 
suggestive of far and the long, thin nose is more charac~ 
teristic of a dog than a serpent. This hybridization can 
perhaps be better understood in the comtext of marginalia 
decoration of medieval manuscripts In thi mesliam the 
forms of serpents, dogs and birds were commonly com- 
bined for decorative effet. The decorative treatment of 
es the ucrion that these snakes should 


the tongue rein 
be read as decorative and not literal renditions. Gary 
Vikan, however, has noted che schematic resemblance of 
the snakes in the silver Meril pendans eo the representa- 
tion af the lion-headed, serpent-bodied Chnoubis (Vikan 
1984: 78), Though one would have to imagine Chnoubis, 
‘without its prominent rays and coiling tal, this reading 
‘would suggest that Medusa ind Chnoubis were conflated 
‘conographically in addition to being linked in their com- 


bined medico-magical meaning 
‘A major stumbling block in establishing, the icano- 
raphy of the Menil amulets as that of Meds is the Ect 
that, in each amulet, the snakes radiate from the Gorgan's 
head at evenly spi ‘While this is not chara 
teristic of the patently beautfil Hellenistic representa- 
tions of Gorgon/Medusi which were popular in ate 
antiquity, it may find a source in the mask-like Gorgon 
Medusa of archaic times. At that ime, Medusa, perhaps 
in her guise a8 an emblem of the sun disk, was pictured 
with hair which radiated out from her head in a similar 


manner (ef. rack crystal ingstone with head of Medusa 
in; Catalogue af Engraved Gems ofthe Classical Style: The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 1920; 126, no, 211), ‘This vis— 
‘al tradition may weil have been the inspiration For the 
King pendant, and the eatly medieval Menil amulets 
‘The presence of the archangel on the silver pendant, as 
well as the overtly Christian inscriptions on the band af 


the silver ring and the obverse of both Menil pendant 
‘were no doubt meant to assuage those Church officials 
Who deplored the continued use of pagan amulets even in 
the limited realm of medicine, One sisth-century church- 
man, Severinus of Antioch, enjoins Christians against the 
tase Of amy protective amulets “even if they have an 


appearance of piety, for fear that, socking the health of 
the body, we might not become even more sick of the 


soul” (Homily CXX; Vikan 1984: 86), For, though the 
Church established an amuletic iconography af its own, 
based in the medical intervention of variogs cult saints 
(Vikan 1984: 67-69), the Church Fathers were unable to 
eradicate the use of pagan amulets in the strictly medical 
realm. For example, the sixth-century Christian 
physician Alexander of Tralles, though reluctant to 
recommend the use of amulets, admitted their power 
against illness (Vikan 1986; 76, 1, 69} and prescribed 
them to patients who refiase to fallow a strict regimen or 
endure drag treatments (Bonner 1950: 62). That the 
clergy even had to actively discourage the use of healing 
‘magical amulets, however, is testament to thet 


‘santinued popalarity into the Middle Ages in the Eastern 
Empire. Certainly, the atypical representation of Medusa 
snd her conflation with magical Greco-Egypeian and 
Christian figures on the chree Menil pieces, as well as 
their faction as strictly medical amulets helped to shield 
sem from the disapprobation of the Church and aided in 
their survival, 
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Herbarium; De herbis femininis; De medicina 
ex animalibus 

Psenclo-Apalcis, Pseudo-DDioscorides, Sextus Placitus 

6.1400, Lombardy 

Hi. 2M om, x W. 21 em, 

Yale Medical Library: Gift of Harvey Cushing 

Mas 

Provenance: Ex libris of Castleeraig Library; signature of 
HT. dela Beches, 1829; Dr. Goldschmidt, Heidelberg 
Dr. Harvey Cushing (Cushing. ist no, 23), 


This collection of medical texts was written in Lombard 
at the turn of the fifteenth century, Folios 1-3 consist 
an index, folios 45r contain Salernitan translation of 


Hippocrates’ Bpstala a! Maccenation, folios 5v-br ae 
taken up with an incantation or prayer to a personified 
earth, and the last two folios (85-86) contain Apollins’ 
De emphlasropodagrics. The bulk ofthe manuscript, how 
fever, consists of an Herbarium of pscudo-Apulcius 
(6-49), Sextus Placitus’ Ex animalibus et avibus 


and 2 Saleritan translation of pseudo-Dios 
cries’ Liher medicnae ex keris feminis numero LNXT 
((663-84). According to Charles Singer, the Herhaviam 
was translated from an anonymous Greek work some- 
time in the fourth century A.D, and was later errone- 
‘ously ascribed to Apuleius Maudaurenss (born ¢.123 
A.D.). The translation consisted largely of descriptions 
‘of herbs and their medical application and bears close 
resemblance to the Johnson Papyrus, «fragment of 
Greck herbal which dates to 40) A.D. Mlustrated from 
the first, oF at least from an early date, in the Middle Ages 
the pseudo-Apuleius text was combined with a number 
‘of other works. Among these was another herbal called 
De herbs famininis which was falsely attributed to the 
Greek army physician Dioscorides. This herbal describes 
seventy-one herbs and their properties and was drawn 
from the Latin versions of Dioscorides' De materia medica, 
as well a the pseuslo-Apuleius herbal and Pliny"s Natural 
Hiory (Singer 1927: 47). ‘Though the earliest manuscript 
‘now extane which contains this collection of eanslations 
dates from the ninth century, Isidore of Seville already 
knew of it in the late sixth century. Wellmann and Singer 
propose that it was fst compiled 493-553 when Italy 
was under ehe domination ofthe Goths, Inthe laee Mic 
lle Ages, the Herhrium of pseudo-Apuleius was often 
also combined with one or more small treatises on animal 
remedies. In the Vale manuscript, the medieval compiler 
thas included an anonymous text on the ase ofthe badger 
in medicine, De taxone, and a more comprehensive tre 
tise on animal remedies attributed to Sextus Placitus 
Papysieusis. The later text typically deseribes remedies 
extracted from the hart, fox, hare, male and female goat, 
ram, boar, wolf, ion, bull, elephant and dog as wel as 
the badger 


The presence of mythological figures within clestly 
practical medical herbals of this type can perhaps be 
‘explained by the inclusion of prayers or incantations ofa 
magical type which bave heen associated with the pset- 
ddo-Apuleius group of herbals. Singer has published one 
of these incantations from the text of Harley 1585 in 
which the earth is personified as a “divine goddess” and 
"Mother Nature.” Her aid is requested to ensure the 
cfficacy of the medicinal herbs a8 well as help with the 
successful growing of the plants. We know that this 
prayer to the earth was utsred on the occasion of gather: 
ing of herbs since a similar smcantation in Montpellier 
MS. F.277 is preceded by the phrase: "Incipit precatio. 
terre quam antiqui pagani obseruabant volontes coligere 
Iherbas" (Bonser 1963: 324) [eis within this context, per- 


haps, thar we ean better understand the miniature which 
appears on folio 5y, Pictura is the female personification 
of the earth, “sancta tellus," dressed in clasical robes. 
She is placed in front of linge herb at the base of which a 
large serpent coils, She helds a cornucopia in her right 
hand, an ancient symbol of feeiity. An herb speowt 
from the cornucopia indicating her importance as an 
earth deity who presides specifically over the fate and 
efficacy of medicinal heebs and plants. The text below 
confirms this identification, It consists ofa prayer which 
{is lose co that of Harley L285 and which invokes a female 


personification the earth, The prayer, which would have 
theen recited out-loud during the gathering ceremony, 
invokes 


God's holy earth, parent of all things of Nature 
who generates all things and rulest the stars, who 
alone standest before th> nations as Guardian of sky 
and sea and of all gods and powers. Thou dost 

contain chaos infinite, yea, and winds and showers 
anid storms; thou sendest them out when thou wilt 
and causest the seas to roar; thou chasest away the 
sun and arousest the sterm. Again, when thou wilt 
thou sendest forth the joyous day and givest the 

nourishment of life with thy eternal sureey: and 

when the soul departs, to thee we return. So what- 


cever you distibute, all returns unto you again. 
Wherefore, thou art rightly called great... (folio 

5y) 
(Singer 1927: 48, as revised by Professor Robert 
Mathieson of Brown University), 


Though this opening statement refers toa female “ear 
who is called “great” (eminine adjective), there are no 
Moreaver, 


ther references to gender in the passa 
the miniature itself also includes a young, long-haired, 
clean-shaven, male mythological figure. Classical robes 
caver his lower body and he is accompanied by a spent 
‘with leonine ears. He is pctured reclining and carries 3 
hhge aver his left shoulder and a spasle under his sighe arm. 
While his pose is similar ¢9 ancient representations of 

‘iver gods, che inclusion ofa hoe and spade and the pre 


ence ofthe female personification of the “earth” suggest 
that he, to9, isan earth deity, pechaps specific ro the gar- 
den, Finally, « medieval herbalist stands above the ewo 
gods to the left and is thanked by two herbs of the type 
mentioned above. His hands are raised and clasped a5 if 
ha is praying to the seated eatth goddess. The text below 
echoes the miniature, In i, the power of the medicinal 
hherbs is placed firmly under the aegis of the Church. 
Though the herbalist pictured here gives thanks to the 
personified herbs, iti an the name of the majesty of our 
God which ordained [thee] birth” (Singer 1927: 48, as 
revised hy Professor Robert Mathiesen, Brown Univer- 
sity). The incantation, then, isa pagan one that has been 
Christianized. The two coiling serpents im the miniature 
reinforce the notion that che miniature tslf also derives 
ultimately from a classical protatype. Meta Harrson bas 
pointed out that the presence of a serpent coiled at the 
hase of an herb indicates cha the herb was a conventional 
type taken from a classical herbal (The Pieepont Morgan 
Library files, MS. 873, p. 1), For though both serpents 
and scorpions were often add! to illustrations of herbs 
which were eficacious inthe event of snakebite or the 
sting of the scorpion, outs is a conventional rather than 
naturalistic representation. fn fact, the miniature was 
meant to illustrate a prayer, not instruct about a particular 
herb, 

The miniature on folio 6r [Figure 48] also stands testa= 
ment 10 the magical spells and traditions which persisted 
‘in medieval herbals as pare ofthe scence of medicine. As 
part of the gathering ceremony, magical instructions 
Were ofien included for picking herbs a0 as to retain the 
fall efficacy of the plant (Bonser 1963: 314-316). Mytho- 
Togical figures were often included in this context ta lend 
authority to the text, On folio 6r ofthe Yale manuscript, 


‘man dressed in a physicians beret and robe stad at eft 
with 4 book in his hand and instructs another man, who 
is kneeling at right, to pick an herb. Heide Grape-Albers 
thas identtied the standing, igure as Asclepis, the Greco- 
Roman patron god of medicine, by tracing the image to 
‘other medieval herbals which picture Asclepins, alone 
and clearly labeled, gathering the herb betony (Grape-Al- 
bers 1978: 41-13), Here, however, Asclepius has been re- 
cast in the ole of author-teacher while the man kneeling 
at ight, formerly the Asclepios figure, is given the task 
‘of picking ehe herb. The vext which encases the miniarare 
rwinforces this reading; it consists of the chapter op the 
Herbs Bernice (Howald and Sigerist 1927: 3-11), Nae 
‘only does the putative author adress Asclepius directly, 
but Asclepius is credited with the invention of the herb 
itself (Vale Medical Libraty files, letter to Harvey Cush- 
tng, 2 August, 1937), The other man is shown holding a 
curved knife and a newly cut sprig of the herb in his left 
hand, Ieis clear ftom his deferential pose that he s being 
told how to pick dhe herb by the Asclepius figure. Cer- 
tainly, in Anglo-Saxon recipes, which derived ultimately 
from southern sources, specific instructions were 


Included for the picking of betony. One such 
requirement was that iron tot be used i picking ee her’ 
(Bonser 1963: 321), In the Yale exansple, then, the medi- 
eval arust has elaborated and changed! his vital 

to place the god Asclepius within the 


protrype in or 
‘medieval context. The euhemerstic representation of 
Asclepius as a famous author, physician and teacher, 
though stripping the god of his powers asa god, instead 
gives him credit for his legendary achievements as an his- 
torial figure, The compiler gives the stamp af authority 
to his medieval text by citing a venerated ancient physi 
cian-author. He makes the image accessible toa medieval 
audience by dressing the figure in ffteenth-century aire, 

The character of the two images shown, then, illus- 
trates the virying medieval attitudes towards representa 
tions of mythological figures in medical texts, Classiiz~ 
ing images of generic personified deities could appear 
alongside Greek gods who were portrayed as mortal, 
tmedievally dressed men, Thus, while medieval magical 
incantations could call upon personified deities, the 
specific myths of the pagan gods were only perpetuated 
ts bistarical fat 
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Calendar 


School af Giovannino de Grassi 
1386, Milan 

HL. 26 em. x W. 17.8 em. 

“Three-quarter vellum with silvered blue paper; ink with 
Tight color washes 

The Pierpont Morgan Library 

M355 

Provenance: Unidentified fiftcenth century coat of arms, 
bendy azure and of, a chief vert charged by a helmet and 
sustained by a device argent surmounted by a label of 
Anjou, probably 2 branch of ehe Baccinetti family af 
Ravenna, Purchased from Gruel, 1909. 


(Calendar M.385 contains instructions for finding the 
Tunar and solar positions for the charting of horoscopes 
and the determination of moveable Feats forthe meridian 
fof Milan forthe years 1386 10 1462. Various saints partic- 
lst co Ravenna are naried in the calendar including 
Christopher (january 7), Caloceri (February 11), Libecius 
(April 29, Dati July 3), Probi (November 10), Proclus 
(December 1), and Petri Ravenatis (December 3) 
Though the calendar was produced in Milan, it was most 
likely commissioned for use at Ravenna. The calendar 
contains delicate ink and light color wash drawings of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac (folios 34v) and zodiac man. 
(Folio %) executed in the style of Giovannino de Grassi, 
who was active in the ast quarter of the fourteenth cen 
tury. The historiated initial on folio 1, however, as wel 
3s the border, are the work ofa second artist, a routine 
‘minlaturist who may have worked out of the Church of 
St, Christopher ae Ravenna, as has been suggested by 
‘Meta Harrsen. Init is depicted a Franciscan monk, stand- 
ing and holding a book. The astronomical dial on folio 9r 
1s marked for finding Pentecost, Easter, Septuagesima, 
and Sundays (The Pierpont Morgan files, M.355, p. 1) 
The need to compute Easter and other moveable Feast 
days ultimately provided a rationale for the incorporation, 
of ancient pagan astronomical and hence astrological sci- 
ence into the medieval Charch. The eighth-ceneury Eng- 
lish cleric Bede provided the standard by which the 
church could compute accurately the ecclesiastical calen- 
ddar using the science of astronomy (Bober 1948: 6). "The 
inthis of scientific texts from Islam in the twelfth century 
reintroduced 2 wealth of ancient astronomical treatises 
which had been lost vo the West in the early Middle Ages 
due to the disapprobation of the Church, Included were 
the significant advances and additions made by the Arabs 
themselves (MacKinney 1938: 249: Talbor 1978 
396-400), Bur the ecclesiastical “compati” which 
followed in the wake of Bede's De Temparum Raton also 
contained miscellaneous items, such as meteorological 
information and health instruction, matters which were 
also dependant upon astronomical caleulaions, Theis 
tration shown here (flio 9), falls nto ths last category 


hhealth and medicine. For the ancient pagan notion that 
the twelve signs of the zodiac and diferent plancts gov= 
«med the various pars of the body offered an astrological 
means to determine when to bleed, purge or bathe a 
patient (Bober 1948: 7). This correlation, called the doc- 
trine of melohesia, generally paired Aries with the head: 
‘Tauris, the neck; Gemini, the shoulders and arms; Can 
cer, the breast or heat; Leo, the sides; Virga, the belly, 
Libra, the loins; Scorpio, the sexual organs and groin; 
Sagittarius, the thighs; Capricorn, the knees; Aquari 
the shins; and Pisces with the feet (Murdoch 1984: 315} 
‘The late classical notion that the zodiacal signs governed 
‘man’s medical well-being, then, was caeried in the 

iterary tradition from antiquity through the Middle 
‘Ages, but pictorical representations of the medico-astro- 
logical correlation only became prevalent in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (A single eleventh— 
‘century example exists in Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
MS, lt. 7028, folio 154). During the chieteenth and four 
teenth centuries, a purely medieval iconography emerged 
in the shape of zodiac man: naked man whose parts ace 
‘covered with the image of the corresponding sign of the 
zodiac. In the zodiac man from the Pierpont Morgan 
Library Calendar (folio 9), the image of each zodiacal 
sign has been replaced by the mame of the sigh. Zodiac 
‘man himself is blond-haired, bearded and is placed in a 
Christ-like pose. The accompanying text describes the 
relation between the parts of the body and the heavenly 
‘constellations and makes reference to Peolemy. The sec 
‘ond-century astronomer had drawn attention ta the asso- 
clation of the planets with various body parts as well as 
with various ailments in his Tetubiblos (Murdach 1984: 
5315). The appearance of zodiac man in ecclesiaica calen- 
lars ofthis type in the later Middle Ages, indicates the 
acceptance of some mythological iconograyhy along 
with ancient astrolagical medicine by the medieval 
Church. Ieis, perhaps, telling, however, tha in this late 
fourteenth-century example, zodiac man has been 
‘equated with Christ while the mythological iconography 
of the signs of the zadiac does not appear on his body. 
Instead, the zodiacal figures appear separately, in the mar= 
kins of the calendar itself. 
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‘Medical Miscellany 
6.1450, England (in Latin and English) 

HL 14cm. x W, 10 em 

Boston Medical Library in The Francis A. Countway 
Libesey of Medicine, Boston; William Norton Bulla 
Collection 
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Provenance: Sotheby Sale: London, 18 Jue 1934, no, 499, 
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‘An English physician compiled this collection of medical 
treatises c.1450. Used as 1 medical handbook, it contains 
treatises in both Latin and English ranging from the dig 
nostic practice of urinascopy (Folios l4r-20r); to prescrip 
tons for biliousness (folios 20r-22r); digestive and laxa- 
tive medicines (folio Ir-13y); tracts on the plague (folios 
33r-54r}; and astrological treatises which describe the use 
fof che planets and signs of the zodiac im the treatinent of 
the various parts ofthe body (folios 54v-63y). Aside from 
the crude drawings of urine glasses, which accompany 
the tact on ueinoscopy, and the sketch of zodiac man 
(folio 57), this physician's handbook is unilhusteate. 
The urine lasses ae labeled with the names of the vari- 
‘ous colors indicative of disease and were wo doubt 
included as an ape visual ad to the doctor using the val 
ume. Similarly, the sketchy rendering of zodiac man 
points up the functional rather than decorative origin of 
these medical illustrations 

The conography of zodiac man is of medieval inven- 
‘don but illustrates the ancient notion that the movements 
of the heavens held power over man's fite, and, more 
particularly, man’s medical well-being. The doctrine of 
Imeloesia 0 the assipament of various limbs or parts of 
‘he human body to different zodiacal signs or planets, 
usualy paired signs and body parts as follows: Aries, the 
hhead; Taurus, che neck; Gemini, the shoulders and arms; 
Cancer, the breast or beare; Leo, the sides; Virgo, the 
belly, Libra, che loins; Scorpio, the sexual organs and 
groin; Sagittarius, the thighs; Capricorn, che knices; 
‘Aquarius, the shins; and Pisces, the feet (Murdoch 198: 
315), The Early Christian Church reacted against the 
‘notion that the various body parts were governed by the 
twelve signs of the zodize. Though ratvonalizations for 
the system appearing in syncretistic sects, and Christian 
analogues for melorhesia attest to its widespread 
popularity (Bober 1988: 5), the attude of the Church 
remained negative and culminated in a han ofthe signs in 
563 A.D, atthe Council of Braga (as recorded in the tenth 
anon; Anderson 1979-80: 42). Ie was nor until the eighth 
century that the importunice of astronomy to the church 
‘was incontrovertbly established. At that ime, Bede pro- 
vided « standard by which the church could compute 
accurately the ecclesiastical calendar using the science of 
astronomy. These tables contained general astronomical 


slataon the planets and constellations including their char- 
acteristics, movements and interrelations, all with an eye 
to determining the dates of moveable feast days such 25 
Easter (Baber 1948: 6), These astrological calendars often 
contained general medical instructions for bleeding, pr= 
gation and bathing. Clerical doctors and laymen physi- 
fans alike consulted che stars to determine when 9 
bleed, purge and bathe their patients 25 well as when co 
‘operate on a particular body part. The iconography to 
accompany the doctrine of melohesia, however, appeats 
first in an isolated eleventh-century example (Paris, Bibli- 
‘othéque Nationale, MS lat. 7028, £154). Significantly, it 
is within 4 medical collection of the works of Galen and 
CCelsus. That the Church of the eleventh century is stil 
distrustful of the dactrine of melotheri i indicated in the 
inscription at the top of the miniature. The writer 
announces that the scheme is based on the foolishness of 
the philosophers (secundum philosophorum deliramenta) 
(Murdocls 1984: 315). With che influ of Islamic scientific 
sand medical texts to the West starting in the twelfth cen= 
tury, however, classical texts which had been lost or 
ignored in che West, but retained and embellished by the 
Arabs, were once again available. Indeed, sis not until 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that the image 
illustrating the doctrine of melothesia becomes prevalent 
‘in medical treatises and even ecclesiastical church cales= 
drs (Wickershoimer 1914: 157-77). By this time, the 
Jconography had changed to that of zodiac man: naked 
rman whose parts are covered with che image ofthe eorre- 
sponding signs ofthe zodiac. In M.19 from the 
Countway Library, zodiac man is simply labeled with the 
names instead of the mythological images of the zodiacal 
signs. The Latin text which follows describes the effects 
of the zodize specifically on bleeding (Ballard 1944: 15). 
Since zodiac man mos frequently appears in medieval 
‘medical handbooks ofa practical nature, ike M.19, the 
mythological imagery of the signs themselves did not 
ofien get illustrated. Iti only in monied commissions 
like the Trés Richer Heures du Duc de Berry in which 205 
thetic and decorative considerations were atleast as 
important 35 functional concerns, that we find 3 more 
elaborate rendering of the zodiacal signs as well as of 
zodiac man [Figure 44]. Here, Sagitarins, the rodiacal 
‘ign, remains true to classical depictions of Sagittarius, 
the constellation, asthe bearded centaur Chiean, 
‘Through the medieval adaptation ofthe ancient nation of 
‘melothesia into zodiac man, we see 2 reflection, hawever 
transformed and elusive, of the original power, and in 
some cases the iconography, af Greco-Roman mychol- 
oy: 
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Le Régime du Corps 
Aldobranding da Siena, 1.125 
©. 1440-50, France 

1.26.0 em. x W. 18.1 em. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library 
M165 

Provenance; Rebound in Rouen in the frst quarter of the 
sixteenth century; Thwayte and the motto "Noublice 
lover diew ct St. George” inscribed inside the cover: ex 
libris William Morris and Richard Bennett Collections, 


6-1287 


This medical manuscripe produced in mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury Normandy consists liely ofthe Régime di corps of 
Aldobrandino da Siena (4.1256-1287), + thirteenth-cen- 
tury text on health and diet, Also included ate a letter t0 
Caesar attributed to Hippocrates; a book by Galen; zodi 
cal and planetary tables; and excerpts from the Reimen 
Somitatis Salemicanun (1260-1308), 2 poem in Leonine 
hecameter on health and diet that eame out ofthe medi 
eval medical school at Salerna, Italy, ‘The manuscript 
contains 150 historiated initials which range from scenes 
of doctors lecturing to students, to patients undergoing, 
treatment, to the various natural products ta be included 
ima patients dit. The only fill page illustration (aio 5e) 
shows God creating the world. While the style of this 
miniature places the manufacture of the manuscript at 
bout 1440-50 in Rouen, the illuminated initials are the 
‘work of a routine miniaturist and are faithful to the icono- 
graphy of thiewenth-century illustrations of Aldobran- 
dio da Siena’s text, (See, for example, Pari, Biblio 
theque Nationale, F-14822) The artist, however, has 
dressed the figures in his own fifteenth-ceneury manner 
of attire (The Pierpont Morgan files, M.165, pp. I-7), 
The script isan even practised cursive letres hitardes, 
with no intetlinear spaces, and is written in a medieval 
Nocman dialect. The striking effect of this scripe, which 
's interrupted only by the luminate initials, is 
illustrated in both folio Tv and 360 

Folio 36v of M165 shows the illuminated capital D on 
«blue background. Within itis a large gold star around 
which are the signs ofthe zodiac. Although the exact his- 
tory of the zodiae is unknown, itis generally believed 
that it originated in archaic Euphratean astronomy, with 
‘only six altemate signs, Taurus, Cancer, Virgo, Scorpio, 
Capricorn and Pisces, and later divided to concur with 
the annual occurences of the fill moon twelve times 4 
year in differene parts ofthe celestial orb (Allen 1963: 1) 
‘The Grecks called the great circle of star-groups around 
the globe the zodiac or the “path of animals,” because 
before Libra was introduced all the symbols were living 
creatures, Eventually the zodiacal ring was fixed at 
twelve which was a compromise between the th 
annual cycles of the moon and the single passage of the 
sun through this ring of constellations (Kenton 1974: 8) 


Zodiacal constellations must be distinguished from zoda- 
‘al signs. According to D. R. Dicks, che latter are 
artifcaly fixed segments of thirty degrees each, and by 
‘convention are unaffected by precession, Thus, when one 
speaks of the sun being in Aries a the vernal equinox, ot 
it Cancer at the summer solstice, it ino longer the celes- 
tial constellations which are meant, but the 
corresponding signs of the zodiac (Dicks 1970: 17). The 
appearance of the zodiac in a medical handbook is nots 
Prising since the signs ofthe zodiac and astrology in gen~ 
cal played a part in the diagnosis and prognosis of il- 
estes in the Middle Ages. Under the ancient doctrine of 
‘melothesia, the signs of the zodiac each governed a certain 
pat ofthe body. Traditionally, Aries was paired with the 
hhead; Taurus the neck; Gemini the shoulders and arms; 
Cancer, the breast ot heart; Leo, the sides; Virgo, the 
belly; Libra, the loins; Scorpio, the sexual organs and 
groin Sagittarius, che thighs; Capricom, the knees: 
Aquarius, the shins; and Pisces with che head. In medi- 
ceval medical practice, the correlation between the zodiac 
and the body of man was of practical use in the bleeding, 
purging as well as bathing of patients (Bober 1948: 7) 
‘Texts on phlebotomy typically warned against using the 
knife ot medication om a patient if ehe moon was in the 
sign governing the particular organ (Baber 1948: 10). 
The humoral constitution of the patient, the position of 
the moon when the illnes started wells the relation of| 
the moon to the sign ofthe affected body pat, all played 
an important role in the routine prognosis and treatment 
of patients in medieval clinical practice 

The illurninated initial on folio 7v illustrates the wide- 
spread acceptance of ancient astrological thenry by medi- 
cal practitioners of the Middle Ages. Shown is a man 
with a skull csp who wears a doctor's robe of red, 
twimmed with ermine. Fe appears on a blue background 
‘within a gold initial "L," at ehe beginning of a chapter 

("De lait” and isshown pointing to the stars, 4 rel= 

rence to the routine use of ancient astrology and astron- 
‘omy in the progsis and treatment of patients in medi- 
eval medical practice, 
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Exorcised Gods 


Gods as Magical Charms: The 
Medieval Christian West 


In the medieval West, ancient gems were highly 
admired’ and their magical properties as amullets, 4 
notion deawn from antiquity, were widely believed.” 
Some of these gems were engraved with mythological 
figures of gods and goddestes In spite of their pagan 
carvings and the superstitions which surrounded them, 
however, these gems were often applied in Chistian cor 
texts, Pious rulers and church officials used them as their 
personal seals and as signet rings. Medieval artists 
‘utilized them extensively in theembellishment of ecclesi- 
astical objects such as Gospel bookcovers, crosses, and 
teliquaries, Most of these ancizne gems are thought to 
have heen brought to the West through the period that 
encompassed the Crusades, especially soon after the fall 
fof Constantinople in 1204, since after this date the inven 
tories of the church treasuries suddenly increased, and 
‘numerous elaborate church objects studded with gems 
appeared in the West.’ Pagan gems were used in a Chris- 
tian context because of the magical virtues they were 
believed t0 possess. Christians of the period appear to 
have been not only familar with, buc also fascinated by, 
the magical powers of pagan stones, Through their use, 
pious Christians probably attempted co incorporate 
pagan magic into Christianity. In this way, pagan gods 
engraved on gems and stones servived through the medi 
val Christian West as magical chuems. Part of this essay 
focuses on individual stones and rings as well as the man 
ner in which the ancient pagan stones were cherished by 
Christians. Parl examines the use ofthese pagan stones 
in Christian church object, 


PART I: ANCIENT GEMS AS CHRISTIAN 
AMULETS 

The medieval fscination with ancient gems i ind 
cated by the large mumber of medieval rulers and igh 
dignitaries of the Church who adopted ancient gems as 
their personal seals. The presreed impressions of the 
seals Gemonstate that Carolingian rulers used ancient 
frems engraved with pagan gosto sal ther documents, 
Following the cample of thee Roman predecessors and 
their Byzantine contemporaries, for instance, Pepin wed 
Baech (73), Carloman used Diane (769), nd Chcle- 
magne, Jupiter Serapis (812)." 

From the period ofthe Crusades, numerous imprints 
wth images of pagin gods are ronserved in church reas 
ties: Atehbishop.Guillaime de. Champagne of Sens 
Sealed his papers with a bust of Ves (1176); Deacon 
‘André of Soisson with Leda and the Swan (L189}3 docu 
iment atthe abbey a Jamiéges is sealed with a standing 
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‘mude Venus (1217); and Chaplain Guillaume d’Amiens at 
Reims Cathedtal sealed his documents using the image of | 
Faun/Bacchant (1273), fn addition, a page atthe abbey of | 
St, Riquier is sealed with a Victory (1275); Nicolas, abbot 
‘of St. Etienne de Caen also used a Victory seal (1282); 
Deacon Gautier at Anvers sealed with Minerva (1305), 
papers from the chapter of St, Exienne de Limoges are 
sealed with the image of Venus (1317); and abbot of 
Montmorel sealed with Hercules (1342) and with Mer 
cry (1387) 

‘Strong objections were lodged against the use of 
mythological images by Christian officials from time (0 
time throughout the medieval period. Clement of Alex 
andra, in his Cohorato ad gentes, for instance, severely 
criticizes the use of such “immoral” subjects as classical 
Figures and vehemently attacked those who had signet 
rings with the image of Leda and the Swan." In the sev- 
enth century, the Synod of Milan decided against the 
figurative designs of episcopal finger rings.” And, in the 
twelfth century, Hago of Fouillo, a writer, criticized the 
Uccusatvnis of the bedroom of the Bishop of LeMans tor 
its paintings of classical mythology.” Nonetheless, such 
‘ceasional objections against the use of pagan images sug 
gest 1 widespread popularity of pagan images among 
church officials during the Middle Ages. 

Furthermore, it can be supposed that the church 
officials who owned these gems were probably nor only 
familiar with the mythological stories,’ but also aware of 
the magical qualities ofthe images as well a ofthe stones 
themselves, fn fact, most influential medicval lapdaries 
i which the magical properties ofeach gem are described 
were written by church officials, Inthe early seventh cen- 
tury, Isidore, bishop of Seville included in his Etymologie 
sone descriptions of the miraculous powers of each 
stone." In the late eleventh century, Marbode, bishop of 
Rennes, described the magical attributions of some sixty 
stones, closely following the pagan tradition. Chalee~ 
ddony, for example, was thought to bring vietory: chey~ 
Solite, iF worn bing om the bristle of an ass, to protect the 
bearer from demons; and amethyst ro prevent intoxica- 

‘The apidaries of engraved gems, derived from Hellen 
istic paganism, are frst found in the medieval West in the 
twelfth century, possibly brought from Arabic Spain 
where ancient studies were being revived.” Several 
church inventories from the twelfth century in the West 
inchide the descriptions of gems, along with an enameri- 
tion of their magical virtues according t0 the engraved 
figures they bear. For example, according ta the inven= 


tory of the abbey of St, Albans, some engraved gems that 
‘must then have been owned by the church were credited 
with magical powers, The stone engraved with Perseus 
holding the Gorgon’s head in his hand was regarded as a 
preservative against lightning and tempests and also as a 
protection from devils a jacineh carved with a siren ren 
Alered the wearer invisible; the stone carved with the 
Figure of Mercury made the possessor wise and persia 
sive: the stone engraved with Jupiter with the human 
body and the head of a ram rendoted the owner beloved 
by everyone: that with Andromeds could coneilate love 
between matt and woman; that with Pegasus was good 
for warriors endowing them boldness and swiftness in 
Aight; that of Hercules with the lion or other monsters 
vas believed to work for combatants «0 defend them- 
selves." 


Tn fac, it seems conceivable chat the superstition of 
‘magical powers ofthese engraved gems was quite deeply 
rooted it both religious and secular life. The accouns that 
Matthew Paris, the chronicler of St. Albans, gives about 
fone ancient cameo suggests this. Marthew Paris left a 
drawing of an onyx cameo, now perished, but then pre 
served in the treasure at the abbey of St_ Albans in his 
Lier Addtamentonum [Figure 4 B.M, Cotton, Nero D 1, 
folio 146v.|. This cameo depicts Constantine in the guise 
fof Asclepius, with a Victory figure in his hand and piese= 
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ing the Old Serpent with his spear.” According to Mat 
thew Paris, this ancient gem was believed eo be of great 
efficacy for women in childbirth, and he tells the reader 
aboue one instance when the abbey lent ehis earneo t0 4 
‘woman who kepe it until her death," This account indi 
fates thae ancient gems ovwmed by the church were some~ 
tomes lento favored friends of the church forthe purpose 
fof using the gems’ alleged magical powers.” Matthew 
Pars also notes that the magieal power ofthis particular 
igem was said to deteriorate if detames t00 long away 
from the shrine" His account ofthis incident shows the 
fasion of beet that must have existed between the super 
sion of magical vieues of pagan stones anda belie in 
Chuistianity 

Nevertheless, suspicions about the magical aributes 
given to the stones were occasionally expressed, In his 
lapidary, for example, Isidore of Seville insists that che 
alleged ' magical propertics of the stones were 
superstitions rather than matters of fit.” The Fourth- 
century author Eusebius explicitly writes im his De laudi- 
sus Constantin thatthe stones of various kinds so greatly 
admired were ineffident and possessed no magica 
power.” On the whole, however, church officials as 
Wellas laymen ofthe period seem to have fle rather come 
fortable with, and even fascinated by, the magical powers 
‘of the gems, The recucring suspicions ofthis eype against 
the belie isthe magical power ofthe stones could indi- 
cate juse how constant and common this belief was athe 
time, The thirtenth-eentury encyclopedist, Vincent of 
Beauvais, in his prologue to his Speculum Moius, leaves it 
to individuals whether oF not to follow those supersti- 
tions. He believed tae pagan superstitions did not endan 
ger the Christin faith.” It appears, therefore, hat 
ancient gems carved with the images of pagan gods were 
frobably widely used, chactheie magical virtues were 
‘well recognized and perhaps even accepted by some 
church officials 

mn order to justify this apparently ieeligious behavior, 
itis likely cha pious Christans consecrated pagan amu 
lets when they obtained them. Aya matte of fact, many 
‘western lapidaries after the welfih century were teeom= 
panied by an account of the manner in which one consec- 


Fates stones." After numerous descriptions of stones and 
xteributions to dhe, the Lapiary af Ragor ends withthe 
following words: “Aisi finit la ver des pieres pré= 
sicuses doot le gloricux Dies en soit lg. Amen.” 

Teis highly probable that these pagan images, thus con- 


secrated, were alo interpreted as Christian images. 
Indced, during she Middle Ages, there seems to have 
existed an established custom of interpreting certain 
‘mythological figures in Christian terms. For example, 
traditionally, Venus holding a looking-glass was 
regarded as an image of the Virgins; Hercules wich the lion 
‘vas conceived as Daniel in the ion's den, David and the 
lion, or Samson and the lion; Perseus with the Medusa's 
head was seen as Davie with the head of Goliath:* a 
muse holding 1 mask was interpreted as Herodias with 


Joh the Baprs's head in her nana the bust of Serapis 
passed as a portrait of Christ; the head of Jupiter Sera- 
pis crowned with the grainemeasure was generally taken 
for the patriarch Joseph:” Cupids passed for angels,” 
and, itis posible that the union of Leda and the Swan 
‘night have been interpreted as that of the Viegin with the 
Holy Ghos. 

Some pagan images of these magical ancient gems 
were transformed into Christian seenes through inserp- 
tions or iconographic additions. The gem with a repre 
sentation of Mercury conserved at the Cathedral of 
Troyes fs the inscription of St. Michael” A’ Victory 
figure ona seal of Nicolas, abbot of St. Etienne de Caen, 
ff which only the impression has been preserved, is 
Sccompanied with the inscription ECCE MITTO 
ANGELUM MEUM and is thus interpreted as being an 
angel.” The image of a horseman chasing 1 hind, found 
‘oma seal imprint ofthe chapeer of St, Pierre and St. Julien 
fof LeMans, is transformed into the Christian scene of St. 
George and the dragon by adding. the inscription 
CAPITE VULPES PARUNLAS as well asa lance and a 
dragon to the scene.” On the ancient sardonys cameo of 
Poseidon and Athens in the Bibliodkéque Nationale in 
Paris, the scene of che two deties standing before a tree 
disputing over the foundation of Athens is interpreted as 
4 biblical image of Adam and Eve, A serpent appears at 
the foot ofthe tee with an insription narating the Fall 
fof Man which has been added around the border of the 
gem." Among these corsecrated and baptized 
*Chiristian-pagan” amulets, probably the most notable 
cise is the Roman sardonys cameo of jupiter now atthe 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Pars, The first-century cameo 
formerly adorned the Relic-Shrne of the Chemise de la 
Vierge, and was given in 1367 by Charles Veo the Cathe 
dral of Chartres. This cameo depicts a laurel-crowned 
Jupiter holding a thunderbolt in his right hand and 
leaning upon a lance with an eagle a hs feet. During the 
Midale Ages, this image was taken for that of St, John 
the Evangelist due to the presence of the eagle.” What i 
still more curious about this piece, besides the ierprettio 
Christiana ofits image, are the two inscriptions engraved 
fon the fourteenth-century frame of this cameo. One 
{quotes fiom Se. Luke [iv: 30}, describing the safety 0 
Christ in the midse of his enemies: IEXVS_AVTEM 
TRANSIENS PER MEDIVM ILLORVM IBAT-ET 
DEDIT PACEM EIS-SI ERGO ME QVERITIS 
SINITE HOS ABIRE (But pasing through the midst of 
them he went away). And the other quotes the inital 
words of St. John, whom Christ sumamed "the son of 
thunder" [Se Mark ii: 17} IN PRINCIPIO ERAT 
VERBVM ET VERBVM ERAT APVD DEVM ET 
DEVS ERAT EVRBVM, etc. (In the beginning there 
was the Word and the Wore was with God, and the 
Word was God..." Blane has observed that both 
Christian phrases were well knowe as amuletie charms 
during the Middle Ages. The former phrase was believed 
to impare security from the dangers of tavelling and the 


Inter as regards being safeguard against demons 
and lighting.” In this Roman cameo, not only is the 
pagan mae of Jupiter smerproted in the Chistian con 
text as that of Sf, Jon the Evangelist, bur also the cameo 
tse turns into a Christan arailet acquiring new Chris 
tian charms." 

Simular Christianization of pagan images s aso seen in 
4 Byzantine gem from the East s well asin a Hoben 
Staufen cameo from Sicily. in a seventh-century gold 
ppendant atthe Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Washing- 
ton D-C., 4 cameo of Apollo and Daphne is placed ina 
setting with a cross engraved on i back (ct n0. 59) 
This mythological sene might have been understood as 
symbolic representation of Christian eiumph over 
pagans during the period. After pursuit by  pagan-A- 
pollo, 3 Christan-Daphne turns into a ec.” Uy the ep 
Fesentation of Hercules and the on on the thireenth-ce 
tury Hohenstufen cameo fom Sicily, also at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Washington D.C a 
dlragon-like creature is added to the scene under the feet 
fof Hercules, thereby connoting the Chestian meaning 
found in Peal ix: 13 which reads, “Thou shalt read 
upon the lion and adder: the young lion and the dragon 
shalt how trample under fee” [Figure 50.” 

ina twelfth to thineenthecentury signet ring in athe 
Collection of Michael Ward in New York, the fusion chat 
ust have occured between pagan superstition and 
Cristian belief during the period can be seen (ct no. 
2). Inthis pice, an ancone gem of Hercules and the Lion 
indicated by the sisth-cendury physician, Alexander of 
‘rales, to be effective against cole,” is set in the ring 


Figure 0, 
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with the inscription: + ANUL (S210SEPH COOLIS. 
This legend might have been sead as “annul Joseph's 
cali,” and was possibly meant t9 bea personal chaem of 
the owner of this signet ring who most likely suffered 
from cheonic colic. However. in order to justify the reuse 
‘of pagan object, itis quite likely cha ehis image of Hercu- 
les was also interpreted in terms of Christianity in the 
‘minds of medieval Christians. Hercules, often associated 
with biblical Figures such as David, Daniel, and Samson, 
inthis case might also have been seen as Christ possibly 
due to the presence of 2 star in this image, Revelation 
sexi: 16 describes Christ as “the bright and morning 
sar." Altemately, this scene of Hercules with a star 
could have been uriderstood as St, Joseph “in cael (in 
the sky) as the inscription §. JOSEPH COOLIS might 
indicate. In fact, the cross marking that appears at the 
beginning of this inscription might represent the 

stan cross, In this signet ring pagan magical power 
is not only used, but is incorporated into Christianity. A 
pagan amulet thus becomes a Christian charm, 


PART I: ANCIENT GEMS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
OBJECTS, 

‘Ancient and medieval gems and precious stones of all 
sorts, engraved or plain, were extensively applied in the 
decoration of ecclesiastical objects in the metleval West. 
‘The ornamentation of church objects with gems was 4 
well-prciced Byzantine custom, probably originating 
fom late antiquity." From this medieval practice of 
adopsing ancient gems into Christian church settings, 
various motives can be surmised, tn the neo-Platonic ps 
losophy of the medieval period, “clarity” connoted the 
emanation of the divine nature" and the translucency of 
lems and precious stones were often associated with 
divine “clarity.” Therefore, ems and stones were 
quite likely considered ro be an appropriate medium for 
the embellishment of liturgical object, which were to 
help the worshipper feel closer to God, Gems seem t0 
hhave acquired Christian symbolism during the course of 
the Middle Ages.“ The decoration of gems was often 
taken as an expression of the Heavenly Jerusalem dae eo 
thei association with the foundation stones ofthe Holy 
City aswell as to the Vision of the Apocalypse 
[Revelation xxi: 10-11]-* Also, according to Swarzen- 
Ski, crystal became attributed to the Virgin.” Kuna 
writes thatthe star-sapphire was conceived of asthe Star 
Of Bethichem,"" and that the red spots upon the blood 
stone were cogarded in Christan legend as being repre 
sentative ofthe blood of Christ." The preciousness, per 
‘manence and dazaling effect of gems were naturally con 
sidered to be suited for a manifestation of the power and 
glory of God as wellas chat of the Church. The applica- 
tion of pagan gems to Christian objects may have 
signified the vietory of the Church over paganism.” 
Alernatively, the use of gems with pagan images might 
have been meant as a demonstration of the Church's 
acceptance of the pagan cosmic Order in the theocratic 


programy." oa concession eo the secular currents of the 
period.” Finally, some gems were possibly meant to 
xpress the miraculous nature of God because of their 
superhuman quality, Several scholars note that in the 
West, engraved gems were taken t0 be the mysterious 
work of nature, nor the work of man, due to the ineredi= 
bly minute and precise execution of the carvings. 

"To some extent, all of these motives are applicable in 
cone way or another. But, above all, the pagan magical 
powers that these gems were believed to possess appear 
to be particularly significant as a motivation for using 
ancient gems, Most likely, the pagan stones embellished 
ecclesiastical objects i order to demonstrate and enshrine 
the transcendental mystery ofthe liturgy and ofthe rl 
ics. The gems and stones appear to have been deliber- 
ately applied for the sake of their pagan magical powers. 

Curiously, gems with pagan imazes seem to have been 
preferred for the decoration of Christian objects over 
those with Christian images, such as fish, a dove or the 
Virgin andl Child.” Stones with Christian images are, in 
fact, rarely used in the decoration of eclesiastical objects 
According to Snider, ofthe 33 gems which can be traced 
oot of the 824 gems orignally mounted on the Relic- 
Shrine of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, not a single one i 
Chistin. On the Relic-Shrine of the Three Kings a 
Cologne (c.1200), out of the 226 gems adorning. the 
shrine, only 4 or 5 of chem may truly be categorized as 
being Christian.” The ees ofthe stones are either plain 
for engraved with the pagan images such as Medisa's 
head, Leda with the Swan, and Venus nd Mars.” 

In the arrangement of stones, the subject matter of ehe 
mages or even the types of stones didnot seem to mat= 
ter, Snijder has examined the arrangement of the gems 
and stones used on the bookcaver of the Gospels of St. 
Ansfridus now at the Rijksmuseum Het Catharjnecon- 
vent in Utrecht.” According to him, the stones ised in 
this decoration ae of four types: 1. ancient gems carved 
‘with pagan images such as Venus and Cupid (2). Sol with 
his whip, two satyrs, and Mars; 2. so-called 
“Alsen-gems.” the pseudo gems believed 1 be western 
‘medieval products of the seventh to ninth centuries, por 
sibly manufactured around the area bewween the Rhine 
and the Elbe; 3. precious plain stones; 4. mere atractive 
plain pebbles." Snider points out the indiscriminate and 
random manne i which those stones are arranged on 
this bookcover. This seemingly unconscious, but prob- 
ably intentional, disregaed ofthe meanings of ech pagan 
image and of the diferences ofthe stones and their val- 
ues, might suggest that the magical power, not the rpre- 
sentation of each stone nor even the vali of each stone 
was what mattered most. Snider interestingly motes that, 
as far as he knows, the subject matter of the stones on 
‘Christan church objects is never mentioned in writen 
documents; only their number is stated." 

[As discussed earlier, stones applied for Christian wie 
were likely to have undergone some form of 
sanctification. According to Heckscher, before using the 


pagan objects, the Church exorcised the evil forces 
believed eo be residing in the objec." As noted, numer- 
‘us examples of a "benedictio" to be used forthe consec- 
ration of pagan gem are precrved sn the twelfih~ and 
thictcnhesentury lapidaie.” In this way, Christan 
church objects would absor magical power feom the 
pagan amulets, The pagan amulets atached on Chistian 
Church objects might therefore signify he attribution of 
‘magical powers to God. Snijder writes thatthe gems and 
stones of church objects were probably once owned as 
amulets by individuals who donated them to the church, 
dna that giving up their pagan amulets might have ini= 
Gated their acceptance of the notion that the magical 
power was nt merent nthe oes but eather in thee 
tlsmate source, Almighty God." Thus, ancient gems 
were aie possibly applied in the ecleistia objet in 
Corder to incorporate Pagan magical power into Christan 
objects 

‘One example of this probable incorporation can be 
cen in a remarkable manner in the thireenth-century 
design of the boakcover of the Gospels of St. Lebuinus 
tiso.at the Rismuscum Hee’ Catharjneconvent in 
Utrecht [Figure 51)" At the center of this bookcover, 
‘where Jesus normally would appear surrounded by the 
Tour evangelists, is atached an ancient gem of clce- 
ony, This gem dates eo the firs o third cgnturies A.D. 
lund represents the head of young Bacchus.” n this case 
the placement of Bacchus in Jesus’ postion may have 
bben particularly significant. The association of Jesus and 
Dionysus was one af the themes of Kyranides  lapidary 
believed to have been writen around the second century 
in Alesandria.” According to this text, the unification of 
[Jesus and Bacchus was supposed to enhance the magical 
power othe stone, Kyranides was translated ineo Lain by 
Gerard of Cremona toward the end ofthe twelfth century 
and it i said to have left 4 stong influence on che 
Scientific literature af the Middle Ages." Thus, itis quite 
likely thatthe aise of this bookcover of the Gospels of 
St. Lebuinus was famsliar with the theme of Kyranids 
and deliberately placed an ancient gem representing Bac- 
Sins atthe center of the cross where Jesus Belongs in 
frder to create and enhance its magical power. Another 
Scent gem is sed to represen the head of Christ on the 
thellth-centry cross called the Cross of Heriman, nov 
inthe Erebschfiches Didzesan-Museum in Cologne.” 
Te has been suggested that this ancient gem depicted 
Venus,” a Mase of maenad,” or the Roman Empress 
Livi Bue this head could have been taken for that oF 
Baccus and would therefore be deliberately placed 2s the 
head of Jesus inorder eo create magical power, snilar 10 
the bookcover ofthe Gospels of St. Lebuinus. Oakeshott 
sf one poine suggested that this head might be that of 4 
young Bacchus 

‘Some of the gems and precious stones that decorate the 
bookcover ofthe Decetales nae at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library als seem to signify magical virtues, even though 
this bookeover was asembled in a medieval syle in the 


nineteenth century and incorporated. some modern 
materials in its desig (ca: no. 63). Several examples 
demonstrate this point, During the Middle Ages a large 
turquoise placed at the center was though 1 prevent falls 
while riding.” Amethysts aso used om this cover Wi 
specifically indicated as being effective against intoxicar 
tion in seventh-ceneury Indore of Seville's Exymologiae 
and eleven-century Lapidar of Marhode.” The image of a 
plant on a stone might represcnt 3 medicinal her thus, 
the stone may have been believed to possess healing 
power. A male profile with a radiating head, represented 
in two stones on this bookcover, might be an image of 
the sun god Helios, Apollo, or Ascepius, and thus was 
posibly regarded as abo 20sesing the healing power 
that comes from the sun.” And Nike, scen in che center 
of the bottom panel, symbolized the sou!’ triumph over 
‘death as well 35 victory.” Although eis moxleen assem 
blage probably does not fallow the same design as the 
original medieval bookcover, we may see an echo of the 
original medieval enchantment with magical gems. 
Some church objects, such as the Disk Retiquary-Vir- 
sin and Child Sarrounded by the Four Cardinal Virtes. 
and the Reliquary in Pirse Form at the Cleveland 
‘Museum of Art are decoraed only with medieval stones 
and pieces of glass instead cf ancient magical gems, prob- 
ably due tothe shortage of authentic ancient stones a the 


time (cat no. 64 and ca, no, 65). These eiquares,stude 
ded with numerous stones and colored glasses, however, 
cleasly demonstrate the attraction gems and stones held 
for medieval people. As a result of this application of 
‘magical gems in their decoration, cclesiastiel objects at 
this stage may have acquired alleged magical posers of 
their own. Liturgical objects thus passed beyond eit 
consecrated purpose, just as elis surpassed their devo- 
tional functions. Medieval beholders may well have 
regarded ecclesiastical objects as having magical powers 
of their own.” The miraculous power of ecclesiastical 
objects stested to in frmous account by Abbor Sager 
fof St Denis. In this account, he writes how gems and 
stones on the Carolingian golden altar and cross disposed 
him to a high mood of contemplation, helping him to 
transcend toward the heavenly region.” In this instance, 
his spiritual contemplation seems to Fase inericaely with 
the enchanting magical experience. Suger write 


‘The many-coloured gems called me away from 
external cares, and worthy meditation has induced 
me to reflect, transferring that which is material 10 
that which is immaterial, on the diversity of the 
sacted virtues then it seems to be that I sce myself 
dwelling, as it were, in some strange region of the 
‘universe Which neither exists entgely inthe slime of 
the earth, nor entirely in the purity of Heaven, and 
that, by the grace of God, I can be transported from 
this inferior to that higher world in a anagogical 
In the medieval Cheistign West, ancient gems carved 

with pagan gods and goddesses were thus extensively 

used by Christians not anly for personal seals and signet 

‘ings, but also for the decoration of ecclesiastical objects, 

Most likely, chis practice was linked to the magical pow= 

cts that stones were believed to possess. Pagan gods, 

engraved on gems and stones, were thus incorporated 
into Christianity, and survived as magical charms, 


Notes 


"The metieval period is generally regarded aban era of decline 
for the ar of glypacs, Ichus been pointed out that, expecially 
from the sith to mins century, the ancient craft of carving 
stones was hardly practied outside Constantinople, where 
antique stones and the remnants of ts technique were saved 
However, hyoughoue the Middle Ages, an interes im ancient 
srones was very much alive. Wester medieval people not 
only teeaaured ancien Byzantine gems as discussed iy this 
‘sey, but also continued to pradure carved stones imitating 
antique works, although the execution was cote, In fact, 
after 1200, cameos and intaglios of 3 tre ancient manner 
‘began to appear in two western centers, namely southern Taly 
and Pars. Thircenth-ontury Sialy, especially during the 
‘eign of Frederick if Hohenstaufen, produced numerous cast 
‘zing cameos, while Gothic style cameos and intaglion were 
produced in everincteaing numbers in fourteenth-centy 
Pars, where there also existed large collins ofthe gems of 


King Ches Vand King Charles VI. Abo itacems probable 
that westeen Europeans did not ae the dren beeween 
nciene and Byzantine gems nor, in some csc, the ierences 
‘between ancint/ Byzantine and western medieval gems. Even 
present scholarship often has difculy in distinguishing one 
from ante 
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Pendant with a Cameo of Apollo and Daphne 
Seventh century, Constantinople?) 

11.25 em, x W. 18 om. 

Dumbarton Oaks Collection 

6.5 

Provenance: Constantinople (?) 


The pendant consists of two-layer agate cameo of 
Apollo and Daphne set in an oval gold setting with 3 
beaded border around the outer edge and a wide loop at 
the top. On the reverse isa cross with wedged-shaped 
arms carved in relief each arm contains a small circle 
marked by punched dots, In addition, stylized palmertes 
are incised in the spaces between the arins. The cross and 
palmettes are enclosed in border stamped with a series 
‘oF small punches 

The cameo depicts a mythological scene of Apollo 
pursuing Daphne, who begins to transform into a huel 
tree. On the right, a nude Apollo stats frontally with a 
‘mantle over his left arin and an upright scepter in his let 
hhand. He looks to the left in dismay as he watches 
Daphne's transformation, and extends his right arm 
toward her as ifto hale the process. Daphne, also nude, 
stands frontally on the let. She is depicted in 2 contrap- 
posto position perhaps intended to convey motion as she 
attempts to fle from Apollo. She mums right, facing 
Apollo with a frightened expression on her fice wath her 
arms flung into the ai. While the right side of her body 
still keeps the shape of « human figuee, the outline of the 
left side of her body is blurred, Her hair, her right arm 
and hee right leg are connected together and merged into 
flowing lines; above all, her right leg is represented as 3 
tuk ofa tree rooted in the earth, 

In this pendant, the myth of Apollo and Daphne is 
associated with Christianity through the placing of the 
‘cameo on a setting where the back side of itis engraved 
with across, In addition co tis physical nk made by the 
attachment of a pagan object ro the cross, it is also likely 
that the story of Apollo and Daphne was interpreted in a 
(Chistian contest in this piece. Griineisen points out that, 
in sixth-century Coptic art, the legend of Apollo and 
Daphne was tunderstood as a symbolic seene of a 
Christian triumph over paganism. Apollo represented 
pagans who had persecuted Christians but were van- 
Auished finally by the lteet which was symbolized by 
Daphne. Daphne, a Christian, at the end turns into a 
sacred tree of laurel, In the Coptic textile that depicts 
Apollo and Daphne, now at the Louvre in Paris, Daphne, 
‘who is transforming into a tree, wears a crass pendant 
around her neck and presents to Apollo, her persecutor, 2 
cross-shaped flower Meanwhile, Apollo, frozen in sur~ 
prise, drops his Iyre. Simultancously, a cross was then 
taken as z symbol ofthe Christian victory over paganism 
(Grineisen 1922: 75-77, pLXXM, fig. 1}. Moreover, 


according to Christian symbolism, 2 palm depicted 
between the arms of the cross on the reverse side ofthis 
pendant meant mareyrdom, the triumph over death by 
the martyrs who would appear before Christ “clothed in 
white robes, and palms in their hand.” [Revelation vi: 9] 
(Mecford 1983: 188), In ict, Daphne was a “mareye" in 
the myth. Once she accepted a god's love and the god left 
het for another love, she was expected 10 kill her child or 
bbe killed herself Hamilton 1940: 114), She fled from this 
‘order and dramatically, a the last moment, she became a 
tee to ensure her freedom, 

Several objects with the image of Apollo and Daphne 
survived ffom around the sixth century. An ivory care 
Ing at the Museo Nazionale in Ravenna depicts Apollo 
and Daphne along with Eros and a swan (Volbach 1920: 
47, cat.no, 8); Pierce and Tyler 1928: 1, 19, pl. 151). A 
Coptic stone fragment at the Cairo Museum shows 3 
female nude connected to the leaves which surround her 
(Grineisen 1922: 77, pI.XXI, fig, 3). Even though the 
date of the original gem is uncertain, a cast conserved at 
the Billing Library at the Universiey of Vermont repre- 
sents 2 scene of Apollos pursuit and Daphne's transfor- 
‘mation (Ogle 1915: 113, cat. no, 1018; Sce also Raspe- 
Tassie 1791: cat. no, 3010, plXXXM 

The design of across and palmettes on the reverse of 
this pendant appears on several objects. On the two gold 
pendants from a ceasure found at Pantalica in Sicily (Orsi 
1942: pLIX, fig, 7), 4 wedged-ahaped cross and palmetes 
are enclosed in 2 circular frame. A gold pendant at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, ace. no. M98-1962, also 
carries cross similar to the one appeared on the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks piece; however, that piece is set with a garnet 
instead of a cameo, The narrow side panels of a small 
gold reliquary-box from Pola, now in the Kunsthistor- 
isches Museum in Vienna (Noll 1958; 35, cat. no. 14, pl 
21) are decorated with the same design of a wedged- 
shaped cross and stylized palmettes engraved between the 
arms (floss 1965: I, 9), 

‘The Dumbarton Oaks pendant belonged to a treasure 
‘of jewels said to have been discovered in Sicily. The treas- 
ure includes gold buckles, chains, and rings; one of the 
gold rings carries 4 figuee of the Virgin, Based on the 
design of the buckles discovered together with this pen- 
dant, Ross attributes the entire treasure to seventh-cen- 
tury Constantinople, which was « center ofthe luxury 
goods atthe time (Ross 1965: Il, 9), Constantinople 
believed to have been the only place where the ancien art 
‘of glyptics were prictised during the period, Although 
the execution of this cameo of Apollo and Daphne is 
rather coarse, the Work is clearly inthe tradition of antiq- 
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Ring with Intaglio of Thetis riding a Triton 
Ninth- to Tenthocentury ving with Roman (2) intl, 
Constantinople (?) 

D.32em 

Dumbarton Oaks Collection 

SBT 

Provenance: Constantinople (2) 


‘The large and massive gold ring has a plan faceted hoop 
which expands to form the bezel. The beae! is ribbed at 
he top and bottom and is sec with an oval convex ame- 
thyst engraved with Thetis riding 2 Triton in intagi. 
The ring does not bear any inscriptions. 

The scene on the intagho depicts Thetis, one of the 
nymphs of the sea Nereids, riding across the sea on the 
back ofa Triton. Thetis, nude except for a mantle draped 
around her legs, wears a wreath around her head and sits 
frontally in the center. She faces to the lefé toward the 
‘Triton, and in one hand holds a shicld intended for her 
son Achilles, The Triton steers the course with a pole in 
his right hand, raising his human body from the water on 
the left. His long fishtail coils across the scene of che 
‘ocean which is indicated by a series oF incised wavy lines 

‘This image comes from the myth of the Trojan War. 
When Achilles decided to depart for Troy to revenge 
Hector for the death of Patroclus, Thetis asked Achilles 
to wait until morning for ber co bring him “arms fas 
joned by the divine armorer, the god Hephaestus him- 
self,” a magical shield that could not be pierced by Hee- 
tor’s spear (Hamilton 1942: 189-191), The magical 
‘quality of the stone carved with the image of Thetis exe- 
rying a shield isnot known. Stil, is conceivable that 
ancient and medieval beholders saw this scene of bringing 
a magical shield as a magical charm. The stone, an ame= 
thyst, was considered to possess a magical power to pre- 
vent incoxication throughout ancient and medieval peri- 
‘ods, Major lapidaries during the period, such as a 
Hellenistic Lapiary of Damigeron, Pliny's Flistoria Notu- 
ralis, vol. 37, Isidore of Seville'sseventh-century Etymolo- 
‘ae, and cleventh-centary Lapidery of Marhode specifically 
describe the virtue of amethyst as being effective against 
intoxication (Evans 1922: 15-36; Snijder 1932: 14-15), 

Several ancient gems with the image of Thetis carving, 
4 shield across the sea have survived. A Roman intagh at 
the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris (Richter 1971 51, eat, 
no, 226) depicts Thetis riding on a sea-horse. The large 
shield she carries has a gorgon design on it. On a Roman, 
sardonyx cameo, also a the Cabinet des Médalle in 
Paris (Babelon 1897; 59, cat, no, 116; Richter, 1971: 51, 
cat. no. 27), Thetis rides on a Triton accompanied by an 
Eros and a dolphin. The similar image of a Nereid riding 
‘ona Triton is found on a gern at the Meteapolitan 
Muscum of Arcin New York, acc. no. (6.1205 (Richter, 
1956: 635, eat, no. 631; Richter, 1971, 51, cat.no. 228) 


and also at the Thorvaldsen Museum (Fossing: 250, ct 
ro. 1914), 

Ifthe manuficture of the ring is Byzantine and the 
intaglio is Roman as are speculated, this piece represents 
an example of the reuse ofan aicent abject in a medieval 
setting, However, the dating of both the ring and its 
intaglio are uncertain. The intaglio and its setting could 
be ancient or Byzantine. Ross atributes this ring 0 the 
ninth to tenth century because of the rib atthe top and 
bottom of the bezel, which he claims to be “a feature 
tunknown in Roman rings” (Ross 1965: 83, at, no. 112), 
“The design of the nib atthe top and bottom af the bezel, 
however, appears to relate closely o the lozenge-shaped 
bezel found in several Roman rings, dated between the 
second century B.C. and second century A.D,, at the 
[British Museum (See Marshall 1968: xv, 22, cat.no, 115; 
100, cat. no. 378; 124, eat. no, 775). It has been suggested 
that this unasually lage ring may have been worn on the 
thumb or over a glove (Handbook ofthe Byzantine Calle 
‘ion 1967: 63). This piece is said to have been found in 
Constantinople (Ross 1965: 83). 
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Earring with Intaglio of Hercules and a Goat 
Ff 0 Sixth conuries, Byzantine 

H. dem. x W. 26 cm, 

The Walters Art Gallery 

57.823 

Provenance: Unknown 


“The intricate gold earring is set with an oval sard 
‘engraved with Hercules in intaglio. The stone is framed 
inva series of petal-like patos with some traces of col- 
fred paste or enamel, The flower-like frame is flanked by 
leaves and is connected ¢o 4 crossbar below by a wire 
carved in a volute form. Underneath are three pearls sas- 
pended fom loops attached to a crossbar by means of 
shote twisted wires, The pearls are iregular in shape and 
the central one is considerably larger thae the ewo 
flanking ones, The intaglio depicts Hercules giving drink 
0 a goat. 

‘The magical quality of asard engraved with Hercules 
and a goat is not known. However, in the Byzantine 
East, the jewelry of this type was extensively worn in 
order to create a transcendental, spiritual effect on the 
‘wearer to the eyes of viewers, In the fifh-cencury mosaic 
in Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, and in the sixth-cen- 
tury mosaic in San Vitale in Ravenna, the Byzantine 
emperor, empress, and court attendants represent eher- 
selves adorned with jewels. Their icon-like portrayals 
appear even more spiritual and mysterious duc to these 
copious depictions of jewels, Byzantine jewels seldom 
survived, since the Crusaders destroyed and melted 
down most of them, when Constantinople fell in 1208 
(Gregoriceei 1969: 136), This Walters earring is a rare 
example of Byeantine jewelry of the type depicted on the 
fifth- to sixth-century mosaics. Indeed, the design ofthis 
Walters eatring closely relates to that of che huge fibula 
that fastens the cloak of Justinian on the mosaic at San 
Vitale. Justinian’s fibula is also composed of a lower 


shape of gems with thrce peat! pendants, The sitilar 
shape of a circular formed brooch with pendants is also 
seer on the mosuic at Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna 
(Smith 1908: 3 

The general composition of the design ultimately 


derived from Greck antiquity. Eaerings from as early a8 
420 B.C, show the sime characteristic flower shape 
with pendants (see Marshall 1911: 178, cat nos. 1653+ 
Higgins 1980: pl. 246). The feature of a crossbar with 
two or chree pendants is believed to have been introduced 
from Western Asia ro Rome about the middle ofthe frst 
century A.D, (Higgins 1980 175). Several late Roman 
carvings, dated to the third century ALD, are quite sim 
lar to the Walters earring, Sach earrings, now at the Brie- 
fish Museum (Marshall 1911: 309, cat nos, 2665-2671), 
are composed of a stone set in framte incised with a leak 
like pattem and a crossbar from which three pendants 


hang: a palr of earrings in the British Museum (ext. nos 
2668-2569) have leaf motifs flanking the central frame of 
the stone, reminiscent af the Walters earring. A similar 
earring is also in the collection of the Museum flr Kunst 
und Gewerbe in Hamburg (Higgins 1980: pl. $B; ac. 
no, 1966.29, cat.no. 91). This piece, als attributed to the 
third century A.D., was found it the Haran, Syria. 

“The Walters earring is clearly in the tradition of this 
type of Raman jewelry, the design of which was directly 
passed on co the Byzantine workshops. While the Roman 
counterparts are rather massive and regular in their 
designs, the Walters extring is delicate, ornate, irregular, 
rich in eolor, and mystical intricate in ts treatment, 
characteristic of Byzantine jewels, The gold petals of the 
frame are applied with enamel of colored paste, and the 
pearls hung are mysteriously deformed. The piece is 

tributed to the fifth- to sixth-century Byzantine 

Empire. The exact place of origin is not certain 
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Signet Ring with Intaglio of Hercules and the 
Lion 

Twelfth t0 Thirteenth century sing with ancient gene 
D. 1.7 em, [seal only} 

Insription: + ANUL (SHOSEPH COOLIS 

Michael Ward, New York 

Provenance: Unknown, 


“This gold ring caries an ancient gem carved with Hercu- 
Jes and the Lion in imtagtio, The hoop isa thin, plain band 
of a circular section, A thick dise bezel is soldered by tr- 
angular attachments on this hoop. On the face of the 
bezel, a round intaglio is set in the center and is enclosed 
by a band which contains the inscription: +ANUL 
(S)1OSEPH COOLS, 

(On the intaglio, Hercules stands in profile facing ta the 
left strangling the Lion. ‘The later is raised up by Hercu- 
les and struggles inthe ar. A star appears above the head 
tf Hercules, This scene of Hercules and the Lion is one af 
the most popular of his labors in antiquity as well as in 
the medieval period, This classical theme often symbol- 
ized the triumphs of the emperor over his enemies, The 
image was also frequently taken for Christian scenes of 
Daniel in che lion's den, David and the lion, or Samson 
and the lion during the Middle Ages 

In the particular instance ofthis ring, several interpre- 
tations can be proposed for che image ofthe gem as well 
48 to the inscription, According to the inventory of St 
‘Albans, 2 gem of Hercules and the Lion was regarded t0 
be an eflective singular defense for combatants (Wright 
1844: 487), However, a gem engraved with Hercules and 
the Lion Was also specially indicated by a sixth-century 
physician, Alexander of Tralles, as an excellent remedy 
Against coli. For colic he prescribes as follows: 

‘On a Median stone engrave Herakles standing. 

‘upright and throng a lion: setstina gold ring and 

sive it to the patient to wear 
Although what he meant by a "Median" stone is not 
known, the stones that hear this image and magical 
inscriptions are usually red jasper, as 6 possibly the case 
of this signet ring in New York. The gem of this ring is 
ddark red, Morcover, an extant ancient gem with Hercules 
and the Lion, now at the Cabinet des Médailles in Pata 
also engraved with a star. The star on this Paris gem is, 
however, eight-pointed with actcle at each end, chus di 
fering from the star om the gem of the New York signet 
ring. This Paris gem carries the inseiption of KKK, 
which is roparded by scholars to be the inital letter ofthe 
word nuh. the term for colic used by Alexander 
‘of Tralles (Bonner 1950: 62-6; Delate and Derchain 
1964: 202-206, cat. no. 280), Ie might be safely speculated 
that the medieval owner ofthe New York signet ring was 
aware of the medicomagical vitue of this ancient intaglio 
and probably utilized ie for his own purpose, The medi 


eval inscription + ANUL (S?)IOSEPH COOLIS 
engraved around the mtaglio might have therefore read as 
“annul Joseph’s clic,” and meant as a personal charm for 
Joseph, the owner of the ring, who possibly suffered 
fromt chromic colic 

Along with this possible superimposing of a medieval 
charm on an ancient gem, Christian significance placed 
upon this piece should also be noted. In addition to the 
‘usual interpretation of Hercules as biblical figuees such as 
Daniel, David, and Samson, the depiction ofa star in this 
Image of Hercules and the Lion might have signified to 
‘medieval people Hercules’ other “traditional” 
‘identification, that of Christ. Revelation xii 16 describes 
Christ as “the bright and morning sta," and a star Ere 
quently symbolizes Christ (Metford 1983: 232). Also this 
image of Hercules witha star was possibly interpreted in 
Christian context as St. Joseph “in coelis” (in the sky) a5 
‘might be indicated by the inscription, 8. IOSEPH 
COOLIS. Furthermore, the cross engraved at the begine 
ning of this inscription might represent the Christan 
cross. This piece in a private collection in New York 
ugh thus illustrate the fasion between pagan supersi- 
tion of magical powers and Christian belief, Medieval 
(Christians interpreted pagan images in Christian contexts 
so 25 to utilize inherent pagan magical powers of ancient 
gems for their own benefits, But itis possible that 
"Joseph Coolis” may just simply be the name of the 
‘owner of this signet ring, as is sometimes the ease of 
inscription on medieyal rings (Oman 1930: 12) 

The reuse of ancient intaglios for signet rings started co 
appear in the medieval West in the twelfth and thirtsenth 
centuries. This occurrence not only accards with the 
Increased interest ancient objects during the twelfth- 
century Renaissance and the sudden importation of 
ancient gems to the West, bur albo itis a revival of interest, 
in the pagan magical virtues of gems and precious stones 
of the period. Numerous medieval lapidates, ultimately 
Originated in pagan tradition, were written around the 
time, The use of engraved gems on signet rings also 
derived from aniquity (Cherry 1981: 56-58; Oman 197 
2») 

Several medieval signet rings atthe British Museum 
(Cherry 1981: 63, cat. no, 122; Oman 1974: pl. 37A, By 
C, B), atthe Victoria and Albert Museum (Oman 1934) 
96, cat. no, 376 [#727-I871], cat. no, 577 [725-1871], 
xt, no, 579 [4725-1871], pLXXY), and the one at the 
Ashmolean Muscum of Oxford (Taylor and Scarisbrick 
11778 49, cat.no, 305) are similar to this New York piece 
These comparative pieces are dated to a range between 
the twelth to fizenth centuries 
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Bookcover of the Decretales novae 
Fourteenth century (ivory, enamel plague?); Ancient 
(intaglios); Modern filigree work, stones, glass); assem 
bled in the Nineteenth century 

L, 165 em. x W. 11.4 om, 

The Pierpont Morgan Library 

M. S61 

Provenance: G. Libsi Collection (no. 321); Sir Thomas 
Phillips Collection (wo, 16396); acquired by J, Pherpont 
Moagan by 1946, 


The hookcaver ofthe Decetles nove is s modern assern- 
blage in medieval seve. I is composed of authentic 
materials taken from medieval treasure covers and forged 


contemporary decorations (The Pierpont Mosgan 
Library files; Needham 1979; 54), Placed in the center of 
the bookcover is a fourtes 
which represents the Nativity. The ivory is set against 
the metal panel with three stones above and a band of 
Joisorinée enamelled work below. Eight panels of gilt 
brass(2) ornamented with coarse filigree work and set 
with gems and stones frame inthe central part. The ivory 
lepicts the Virgin reclining in a hat-seated postuse on 
draped couch, She gszes atthe Child in a manger atthe 

ght protected by an ass and an ox (James 196: 188; The 
Pierpont Morgan Library fs), 

The gems and stones adoring the bookcover include 


th-century German ivory 


garnets, amethysts, crystals, and a murquoise at the center 
some replacements are colored glass. Among these 
>. The stone at the 


stones, eight are engraved in intay 
right in the central panel is carved with the image which 
appears to be plant or a centipede, The stone at the 

in the central panel and also the one atthe center in the 


left long panel are engraved with a male bust in profile 
with a radiating bead facing co the left. These figures 
right represent the sun pod Helios, Apollo, ar Asclep- 
ius. Placed at the center in the right long panel i a stone 
that depicts 3 youth in perasus kneeling on one knee, Fx 
ing to the left, He seems to be opening & box. The stone 

‘rat the lower left corner in the right long panel is 
engraved with a deer or horse running to the left. At the 
lett 


inthe central lower panel is stone oF a nude male 


gure seated Facing to the left, holding a sceptre with a 


star at top. The stone at the center in the central lower 
panel portrays a winged Victory driving a biga. The 
tone placed atthe right in the central lower panel depicts 


scene of a nude male figure with helmet and sword 


dragging a kn 
This image possibly represents Ajax and Cassandea 
James 1906: 188; The Pierpont Morgan Library tls) 
Acleast two ofthese intaglios are probably ancient the 
Victory and the Ajax and Cassandra gems, which are 
both in che central lower panel, The scene of winged Vie~ 


Jing figure with arms and scarf upraised 


tory diving a chariot is one of the most common images 


reproduced during the ancient period, Numerous stones 
catyed with this image survived from the Greck as well 8 
the Roman period. This composition occurs also 4 
quently (B.C. (Bellinger and 
Berlincourt 1962: pls.7. 93 Grsicher 1910: pls.21-32). The 
idencification of the subjecr of Ajax and Cassanda is not 
certain, The image of Ajax and Cassandra on the intsgio, 
atthe British Museum (Richter 1971: 65, ext. no. 30, see 
also King 1872, vol. Il, pLXLV, 6) is diferent from che 
‘one on the Pierpont Morgan stome in its detailed 
depiction of the scene, On the former, Cassandra, shown, 
seated in back view, crmbeaces the seatuete (paladin) at 
the altar of Pals, while, on the latter, th 
depiction of the altar 
‘Although this bookcoy 
‘modern assemblage and the cover design itself may differ 
fom its original medieval bookcaver, it still demon- 
strates the medieval practice of applying magical stone 
ton ecclesiastical objets. Several stones adorning, on this 
bookcover infact could have been considered to be magi 
cal during the Middle Ages. A large turquoise set at the 
0 prevent falls while riding (Cherry 
1981. 58). Ametiysts also applied on this boakcover were 
beleived to be effective against intoxication (Evans 1922: 
35; Snijder 1932: 14). The image ofa plant ot a cent 
night represent a medicinal herb; thus the stone might 
0 believed eo possess healing power, The two 
stones engraved with an image of the sun god Helis, 
Apollo, oF Asclepius were also possibly regarded as pose 
essing the healing power that comes from the sun 
Schwarte 1979: 79), Nike, during the Raman period, 
symbolized che soul's etumph over death as well 
rdenough 1953-1968: VIL 135-171; Schw 


n Roman coins after 6.15 


‘ofthe Desretaler nove isa 


center was thoug 


cory (Ge 
1979: 180) 
This bookcover of the Decretalec nove atthe P 


pont 
Morgan Library is believed to have been produced st the 
order of Guillaume Libri in the nineteenth cencury when 
‘many bturgical bookcovers were marketed following the 
secularization of the monasteries (Needham 1979; 54), 


Te manuscript, Gloss or Commentary on the Devretales 
novae, was written and illuminated in the lower Rltenish 
area around 130) A.D. James points our the inapprope 

ateness ofthe content ofthe manuscript fr this decorated 
bbookcaver. It is prabable that the cover was originally 

intended for a ltargical hook ames 1906: 188; The Pier 
pont Morgan Library files). 
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Disk Reliquary: Virgin and Child Surrounded 
by the Four Cardinal Virtues 

Circle of Godefroid de Huy 

©1160, Mosan, Meuse Valley 

H. 19.7 em. x W. 17.2.m. 


Inscription: SCA MARIS MATER DNI, HUMILITAS, 
VIRGINITAS, PIETAS, MISERICORDIA 


The Cleveland Museum of Arg, J. H. Wade Pund 


28 
Provenance: Comtesse Rabiano, Brussels; Charles Duca 
tel, Pats; Allin Chalandon, Lyons; 
Paris; Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. 


orge Chalandon, 
N.Y. ntl 1926 


This hanging reliquary isan eight-lobed form, consisting 


2 central diamond-s 


ed panel surrounded by the 
ight halt-circular segments, In the center the Virgin and 
Child are enthroned in a mandorla. ‘The vertical inser 


tions, SCA MARIS MATER DNI, flank the group. This 

mandorla-shaped enamel plague with the Virgin and 

Child is placed upon a diamond-shaped copper-gile panel 
mented in the corn 


orn with a formalized acanthus 


is surrounded by Four half-ir- 


design, This panel in 
Jes which give the appearance of open petals. Each of 
these halfcircles of enamel bears a bust of the four p 
sonifiations of virtues accompanied by the inscription of 
each name: HUMILITAS, VIRGINITAS, PIETAS, and 
MISERICORDIA 


Four other halfcicles of eapper-gilt surround the cen- 


tral diamond-shaped panel in between the half-ciccls 
containing portrayals of virtues, Each ofthese copper 


an oval rock crystal and two other 


flanking glasses. Even tho 


fon each plaque, the artist utilizes s 


oder to create the appearance of multiple stones an these 


For example, each rock crystal is flanked by 


plaque 


small silver bosses that simulate pear insets. Also, each 


surrounded by che fous sunken cir 


one on the plaque 


cular cavities which would produce a shining effet in the 
light, Moreover, on these metal plague 
glasses are not mounted in raised settings but are placed 
n the plage ly, the actual 
work togsther 


the stones and 


into boles cut Conse 


jewels become part of the plaques an 
with the sue {the plaques in creating asump- 
ect. Asa result these plaques appear to be stl 

ded with gems. The techniques to create gem-studded 
effect on the design of this reliquary seer to illuse 
nes. Medieval 

(Christians may bave been enchanted by the magical quali- 


tics that gems and stones were belieyed to 


cording to Millen, the lower half-citcular plaque 


thus ormamented, though stones are now missin 

(Milliken 1927: 53) 

The representation of the four cardinal virtues om thi 
ical and mora: 


Jiquary reflects the contemporary alle 


ieing trend in ths 
dhinal virtues were 


ogy (Verdier 1981: 31). Since the cat 
arded as the bet 
1 from the eachatist ducing the period 


Fits of grace which 
Katuen 

cn 1964: 33), they were often depicted on the 
id twelfth-century Mosan art. The 

IE rom Se, Servaes in Maastrich, 


Hiurgieal objects im 
Religuary of St 
dared 


1160-1170, now at the Musées Royatts du C 
in Brasels (d’Altena 1933: 15, fig. 12; Kata 
en 1964: 48, plLXXXI, fig. 53) is the work 
most closely related to the Cleveland reliquary, inthe 
spresentation of virtues ae well a i is shape. Thi 


‘of personification of virtues derives from Prudentis 


the early fifth century. In this work, Prud 


‘ius utilized the classical idea of personification o express 
the Chastian concept ofthe confit between virtues and 


vices, During the twelith century, the idea was adopted 
hrough the classical phase of Mosan art 

(Katznellenbogen 194; 1, 7-8). Infact the fi 
sentation on this reliquary clearly shows the cl 
Byzantine influence chat derived from the Macedonian 


Ren 


since. Human features ae elegantly elongated and 


have lange eyes with the heavy arching brows; the 
drapery 


Accordin 


© Milliken, the eight 
nd reliqu the main design mous 
found in the drawings for the Stavelot altar (Milliken 
1927: 33) 


shed form of the 


veland piece in its eight-lobed shape, is a much later 
an work, the Phylactery of Marie of Oignies, dated 
now at the Musées Royaux d'Art et d'Histoire in 


with stones and twisted wite, does not bear any figural 


and Lejeune and Stiennon 1972: 


However, this reliquary, ado 


mamel wotks, 

The Cleveland disk reliquary is 2 superb example of 
the technique of champlevee enamel which flourished in 
the Meuse Valley during the twelfth century. This disk 
reliquary at the Cleveland Museam of Arcis attributed to 


the Circle of Godeftoid de Huy, the most important atel- 
ier inthe Meuse Valley, Col nel work, facial 
type, the 

scarf 


of ei 


ray of placing inscriptions, ornamentation of 


with circle eavities and silver bosses, and 


the way of arranging stones and ornaments on plaques 
indicate this atelier (Handbook ofthe Cleveland Museum of 
Art 1958; cat. no. 108; Verdier 1981: 10-11). 
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Reliquary in Purse Form 

Upper Bi 
L133 em. x W. 7.5 cm 
The Cleveland Museum 


HoT cx 
of A; J. H. Wade Fund 


1320, Germany 


Miller, Amsterdam unl 1933, 


The rel 4 with plaqu 
attached to a wooden core which is hollowed out to hold 


a relic, now missing, The general shape is a house-lik 
purse form, The main body is box-shaped and is sur- 
mounted by a peaked toof with a cylindrical termination 


ditions. This eeliquary originally hung over an alter 
om the rings fied on the sides of th 

1 Made 

on a throne fol 

x right hat 


(On the front ofthe reliquary s 
relief. ‘The Madonna 
jer left arm and a lily 


ends his arms intimately toward his 
miles at hi, This group is set within a 


andl again lass panel. Above this, on 
a shunting roof on the frone isa repos 


ne, linked to the besti= 
and the Atonement, T 


man's salvation and eternal life (MeCalloch 1960 
155-157; Milliken 1933: 53; Phpsiologus 1979; 9-1 
Each of the copper-gilt plagues is engraved with styl 
d folice motifs of various designs against an incised 


Jegroun. The motifs inchide the five-leaved rosette 


swith pointed leaves betwe 


bell-like flower 
foliate moti 


oak leaves. The 
bined in « unified design through 


The plagues thn 


me aren in are unpolishe 
in shape 
the main fac 

of medi- 

ological 


‘except For ewo square stoi 
Although the jewels applied 
eval manuficiure and an 


Figures, this reliquary at the Cleveland Maseam of A\ 
sudded with lasses of variou larly lhasteate 
the significance that gems and precious stones carried 

ang the Middle Ages, Medieval Christians would h 


The pur 
gian and Rot 


reliquary derives from Car 
pes (Milliken 1933: 5 


Around 


+ Rhine region, 


red in the Up Among them 
rea reliquary a¢ the K the Louvee 
» Paris and another at the National Museum in Munich 
Falke 1931; 343, pl. 4; Millken 1933: 54). However 

hile these reliquaries are decorated with enamel panels 
nagh the Paris chisse now suffers from the loss ofits 


mamiel plaques, the Cleveland reliquary does not beat 
any enamel wark, but i et 

In this a eliquary fs 
a local metalworker, Konrad of Ha 
pl 30a; Heuser 1974; 147-1 
more closely resembles the Cleveland pie 


secrbuted to 


8, cat, 0. 45, pl 


Althous! 


this Constance religuary, dated to 1250-1260, is earlier in 
Jate and squatter in proportion, it shares several feat 
with che Cleveland example. The Constance reliquary 
so of a purse form, is decorated with the repousée 
medallions and numerous jewels. And these jewels are 


the reverse 
1 plaque 


lied over the entire sutface, except f 
imilar to the Cleveland reliquary. Moreover 
the Const 


with the sime oak leaf motifs against an incised back 


wand that are also fi 
Clevelan 
A religuar 


nd on the reverse of the 


pices 
at the Walters Art Galle 
he Middle A 


Ross 1938 25, Ar 


onl, The Walters reliquary shar 


with its peaked roof and cylindrical t as the 
placement of Madonna and Ch nt pane 
The engraved foliate designs and stone inlays are also 


immilarly used. In addition, jewels are not applied ont 
the Walters 
A. Obm suggests thatthe Cl 
reliquary $a prototype of the Walters Reliquary (Heuser 
1974: 176, ext, n0, 77) 

The reliquary 
setribued by Milli 


in purse form at Cleveland was onc 
to the atelier which repaived Nich- 
at Klostermeuburg near Viena 
aged by Follow 
Milliken dated chis Cleveland 


to 1330 in Vienna, along with the chisses in Kestne 
Munich, and at the Louvre noted above (Milliken 1933, 
51-56). However, present scholarship attributes this re 
quary to an eatlice date, around 132), in Southern Swa- 
bia, Upper Rhine, Germany (Hewser 1974, cat.no. 77) 
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